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T IS so necessary if Madame 
would be in tune with the 
French fashion of the day, /a 

mode du jou, that she follow the 
decree of Paris for a perfumed 


unity of the modern toilette. 


That decree so known in the bou- 
doirs of the elite among Parisiennes 
—each necessite de la toilette shall 
gently breathe but a single fragrance 
—a fragrance of French charm. 


Dames Americaines! For the sake of 
your beauty, do obey. And what 
fragrance brings to you more qualité 
frangaise than Djer-Kiss itself? 


For the bath, par exemple, savon 


EXTRACT 
VEGETALE * SACHET 
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La Récompense de Constance 
(Adapted from a little French Fairy Tale) 
So joyed were the fairies that they attended her 
wi on masse. came in chariots drawn 
by swans. Some riding on soft clouds. Some on 
n . leagues around they came, 
And how well Prince Persistent deserved the 
love of Constance the fairies all attested, 
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achieve a true armony of | the yam ? 


Djer-Kiss—that soap so pure, fra- 
granced with the French essence of 
Djer-Kiss itself. Apres le bain— 
Talc Djer-Kiss, and for the smooth, 
gently rounded arms a little Djer- 
Kiss Toilet Water sprinkled on the 
bath sponge. 


As Madame proceeds, soft Djer- 
Kiss Vanishing Cream fortheslender 
throat and the delicate complexion. 
Then a wise natural touch of Dier- 
Kiss rouge with the soft finish of 
Djer-Kiss FacePowder si exquise. And 
for the finai comble de triomphe,a drop 
of Djer-Kiss Extract, so fragrantly 
chic, and Parisian. Cvest fini, merveil- 


leusement! How beautiful is Madame! 


Announcing the new Djer-Kiss 
Adherent Face Powder 


From the Djer-Kiss parfumerie to you 
comes this new adherent face powder— 
it clings. So smoothly it clings—with- 
out being heavy. Fragranced in France 
with Parfum Djer-Kiss this new Adherent 
Face Powder comes to you now in the 
new oval box. As always before, Madame, 
you will find in the round box the light 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder—for so many 
years the chosen powder of American 
ladies of fashion. Both kinds are packed 
for you in shades of Blanche, Chair 
Rachel and Rose. 


FREE—A Beautiful Calendar 
The six exquisite paintings by Willy Pogany are 
reproduced in the new Djer-Kiss calendar. To 
receive this calendar free simply send your name 
and address to the Alfred H. Smith Co., 26 
West 34th St., New York City. 


* FACE POWDERS * TALC + TOILETWATER 


* SOAP * ROUGE * COLD CREAM 
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Made in France 
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VANISHING CREAM 


















These specialitse—Rouge, Soap, Compacts and Creams temporarily 
blended here with pure Djer-Kiss concentre imported from France 
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STEADFAST THROUGH THE YEARS 


It was midsummer. In the forest a traveler paused beside a mighty fir tree to 


‘ rest. Seated there he was attracted by the bea 


uty that surrounded him—gay wild 


flowers caught and pleased his eye; a darting dragon fly, brilliant i 
gold, excited admiration; the cheerful babbling a a litele brook podone oy him 


delight. 


The fir tree that sheltered him he scarcely noticed. 


Months later the traveler passed that way again. Winter winds had driven 
away the flowers, the dragon fly had lived its little life and died ; the brook lay 


silent, a twisted ribbon of ice. 


But the fir tree stood as in the .summer—strong and straight, its branches 


covered with eternal green. 


Every industry produces its commer- 
cial fir trees—business houses rooted 
deep in honesty and trustworthiness, 
whose growth is steady and sure, whose 
products are of one high quality under 
all conditions. 


Since 1858 the chemical and pharma- 
ceutical business of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons has been of this type. Its prod- 
ucts are always as pure and efficacious 
as it is possible to make them. Its 
laboratories conduct a constant search 


_ for better methods of manufacture. 


The fact that you find a Squibb prod- 
uct for sale upon the drug store counter 
is a guarantee that its ingredients are 
correct. Rather than lower its stand- 
ards Squibb has frequently suspended 
the manufacture of certain products 
until the right materials could be se- 
cured. 


When you use a Squibb product its 
finer quality is immediately apparent. 
Examine Squibb’s talcum powder for 
example. Note its exquisite smooth- 
ness, its fineness of texture, its velvety 
touch on the skin; or try Squibb’s cold 
cream and note how cooling and sooth- 
ing it is. This fine quality is the result 
of years of laboratory experiments 
directed to the one end of producing a 
perfect powder, a perfect cream. 


Most of the Squibb products are in- 





tended for use only by the physician 
and the surgeon. But every Squibb 
Household Product is made with equal 
regard for purity and efficacy. 


For some of the Squibb Household 
Products described below you may 
have only an occasional need. But for 
Squibb quality your need is endless. 


Squibb’s Bicarbonate of Soda—exceed- 
ingly pure, therefore without bitter taste. 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt—free from impurities. 
Preferred also for taste. 
Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate—a specially 
— product, free from arsenic, there- 
ore safe. 


Squibb’s Olive Oil—selected oil from 
Southern France. Absolutely pure. (Sold 
only through druggists.) 

Squibb’s Sugar of Milk—specially refined 
for preparing infants’ food. Quickly 
soluble. In sealed tins. 

Squibb’s Boric Acid—pure and perfectly 
soluble. Soft powder for dusting; granu- 
lar form for solutions. 

Squibb’s Castor Oil—specially refined, 
bland in taste; dependable. 

Squibb’s Stearate of Zinc—a soft and pro- 
tective powder of highest purity. 

Squibb’s Magnesia Dental* Cream—made 
from Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Con- 
tains no detrimental substance. Corrects 
mouth acidity. 

Squibb’s Talcum Powder—a delightfully 
soft and soothing powder. Boudoir, Car- 
nation, Violet and Unscented. 

Squibb’s Cold Cream—an exquisite prep- 
aration of correct composition for the 
care of the skin. $ 

Squibb’s Pure Spices—specially selected 
by laboratory tests for their full strength 
and flavor. (Sold only through druggists.) 









Sold by reliable druggists 
everywhere, in original 
sealed packages. 


“The Priceless Ingredient” 
of every product is the honor 
and integrity of its maker. 
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General Offices: 80 Beekman Street, New York City 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. ¥.; New Brunswick, N. J. 
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When are these coming? Use the phorc! 





(When are 


these coming ? 
Use the phone! 


BETTY COMPSON 
“The Green Temptation” 


See beautiful Betty Compson as the 
dance-idol of Paris! This picture is the 
real thing in Parisian night life. 

From **The Noose,’ by Constance Lindsay 
Skinner. Scenario by Monte M. Katterjohn 
and Julia Crawford Ivers. Directed by 
William D. Taylor 


h 
“DhoWalked fllone” 


Dorothy ‘Dalton 
A GEORGE MELFORD PRODUCTION 


Dashing Dorothy Dalton as the mad- 
cap sportswoman of English social life! 
Lovers galore, and then—the terrible 











scandal, the trial, and “the woman who 
walked alone!”’ 
From the story, ““The Cat that Walked 
Alone, by John Colton. Scenario by Will 
M Ritchey. —we Se 
THOMAS Tom Me Meighan play- 
ing Daddy to five 
children orphaned by 
MEIGHAN . bandit’s bullet! 
‘rom the novel by Ed- 
Bias *ple. Scenario by 
“She Olga Printzlau. Directed 
by Alfred E. Green. 
Bachelor Daddy” 
PRODUCTION 
An Italian Prince makes with 
passionate love he apret- JAMES 
ty American girl, in an 
attempt to win her mil- KIRKWOOD 
lions. “The Man from Home” arrives, 
and then the lightning begins to for* 
and play! 
From the play by Booth Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson. Scenario by Ouide 
Bergere. 





Take the little trouble 
to telephone the theatre 


If you can get a good show simply by 
asking a question, ask— 


“Ts it a Paramount Picture today?”’ 


Your theatre manager will appreciate 
your interest. He is always puzzling how 


to please most of the people most of the 
time. 


When he finds that you like to know 
where a photoplay comes from, as well as 


its title and star, he will take care to an- 
nounce it in future. 


Paramount has finally taken the best 
film entertainment out of the stunt class 
and put it into the class of the world’s 
greatest entertainment. 

The stars, the directors, the plots, the 
sumptuous presentations, make every Para- 
mount Picture an artistic event and a per- 
sonal thrill. 


It is a real loss to let many days go by 
without seeing a Paramount Picture. 


So—make a bargain with us—if we con- 
tinue to make the better pictures, as we 
shall—Paramount, you verify the dates 
of their showing at your theatre! 

Quit paying your good money for any- 
thing short of the best! 





FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. 
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“Is Matrimony _ ,, 
a Failure ? 


T. Roy Barnes In a certain village 
Lila Lee ogrone af yes 
couples suddenly fin 
Lois Wilson that their marriages 
Walter Hiers Shere 


are illegal. 
they are, sweet- 
hearting without regular license! Enough 
laughs in this tangle to make a mummy 
laugh! 


From Leo Ditrichstein's adaptation of the 
play by Oscar Blumenthal and Gustav Kadel- 
burg. Directed by James Cruze. Scenario 
by Walter Woods. 





William de Mille’s 


PRODUCTION 


“Bought and Paid For” 
Agnes Ayres and Jack Holt 


How do things work out when a young 
millionaire marries his pretty stenogra- 
pher? This fascinating drama, which has 
thrilled thousands of audiences on the 
stage, shows you. 


From the play by George Broadhurst. 
Scenario by Clara Beranger. 





WALLACE 
REID 


Wallace Reid in a 
cracker-jack auto- 
mobile picture! Gaso- 
line, perfume, pretty 
faces, a mile every 


‘Gi IN 
minute — that’s the 
mixture in this 
C te rd great show! 


By Byron Morgan. Directed by Philip E 


Rosen. 





Paramount Yictures 


it’s a 


Paramount Picture 


it’s the best show 


in town 
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Photoplays Reviewed 
in the Shadow Stage 
This Issue 


Save this magazine—refer to 
the criticisms before you pick out 
your evening’s entertainment. 
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Too Much Business....... Vitagraph 
Page 59 
yo SPP United Artists 
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The Romantic History of the Motion Picture 


Terry Ramsaye 
In This, the Third Instalment, We Are Plunged into the Midst 
of a Great Conflict of Ambition and Desires. 


Jackie Turns Author 
“The Kid” Reveals His Soul. 


“Kiss Me, Frank”’ Delight Evans 


The Frank Mayos Live a Perpetual Honeymoon. 


The Dust Flower (Fictionization by William Almon Wolff) 


Basil King 
It Proved to be a Lovely and Lovable Woman that Found Hap- 
piness for Herself and Another. 


They Can’t Fool the Public Herbert Howe 


The Screen Won’t Let an Actor or Actress Conceal the True 
Personality. 


Close-Ups 


Editorial Expression and Timely Comment. 


‘Just a Good Actor”’ Mary Winship 
The Telling Phrase that Describes Lew Stone. 
Bathing de Luxe on Saturday Night 
A Comical Review That Hits the Mark. 
Drawings by the author. 


Dick Dorgan 
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German Film Competition Is Shown To Be a Myth. 


Lillian Gish’s Summer Frocks Designed by Le Bon Ton 
with Patterns for You Lillian Gish 
As told to Carolyn Van Wyck 


The Shadow Stage 


The Department of Practical Criticism. 


Filmed in Four States (Photographs) 
E. H. Griffith and Company Seek Location via Automobile. 


Why Do They Do It? 


**Breaks”’ Our Readers Have Caught on the Screen. 


Give Credit to Kansas 
It is the Birthplace of the Charming Claire Windsor. 


Questions and Answers The Answer Man 


First Photoplay in Colors 
Here We Have Something Really New Under the Sun. 


Mary’s New Clothes 
Miss Pickford Brought Back Stunning Styles from Paris. 


Unwept, Unhonored, and Unhung 


The Simple Annals of a Scenario Writer. 
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The July PHOTOPLAY 
will be the greatest maga- 
zine ever published about 
motion pictures. 


Samuel 
Merwin 





One of America’s most 
celebrated fiction writers has 
just completed for PHotopLay 
the most remarkable novel 
of screen life ever written. 
Daring in its truth and superb 
in its writing, it will be the 
sensation of the screen world. 
Mr. Merwin spent months 
in Hollywood to gather 
material and color. It appears 
in the July issue, and is illus 
trated by Frank Godwin. 


In addition there will be 
twenty other fascinating spe- 
cial features. 


Many newsdealers sell out 
PHOTOPLAY a few days fol- 
lowing publication. There will 
be a great demand for the July 
issue—so play safe and order 
yours in advance. 
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How Would You Introduce 
This N ewcomer‘ 2 


F you were the hostess of a dinner 

party and your out-of-town guest 
arrived rather late, how would you 
present him? Would you introduce 
him to all at once? Would you in- 
troduce him to the person in whose 
honor the dinner is given? Would 
you take him to each guest individ- 
ually? Which is correct? 


mannered, and the woman who would 

possess that coveted gift of charm, 
must cultivate the art of introduction. For 
he who can create a pleasant atmosphere be- 
tween strangers, who can make conversa- 
tion run smoothly and pleasantly, distin- 
guishes himself as a person of breeding. 


si man who would be cultured, well- 


Every day, in both the business and social 
worlds, occasion arises for the introduction. 
Perhaps it is a business acquaintance = 
desires to meet your brother. Perhaps it is 
frvend who would like to meet lair 
friend. The next time you introduce two 
people, notic ‘ whether the feeling you create 
is friendly and pleasant or whether it is 
uncomfortably strained. 


Let us pretend that you are at the club 
with Mr. Jones, a young friend. There you 
meet elderly Mr. Blank. In introduc sing 
your two friends, would you 7, ‘Mr.Blank, 
let me present Mr. Jones,” “ Mr. Jones, 
let me present Mr. Blank?” Tf Mr. Blank 
is the cultured, well-bred gentleman he 
seems to be, would he say, ‘‘ Pleased to meet 
you?”’ What would be the correct thing for 
him to say? 


As he is an old friend of the family, you 
take Mr. Blank home for dinner. But your 
sister has never met him. Would you say, 
“Mr. Blank, this is my sister, Rose,” or 
“‘ Rose, this is Mr. Blank?” Is it correct for 
Mr. Blank and Rose to shake hands? If she 
is seated, shall Rose rise and acknowledge 
her brother’s introduction? 


Later in the evening you go with Mr. 
Blank to the theatre. In the lobby, Mr. 
Blank recognizes some friends of his wife, 
and he greets them. You have never met 
the ladies; never spoken to them. Should 
you lift your hat, or merely nod and smile? 


In the box at the theatre is Mrs. Blank 
with several friends. Mr. Blank presents 
you—do you shake hands with the ladies? 
Do you bow to Mrs. Blank? Would you 
use any of these expressions: “How do you 
do?” “Pleased to know you,” “ Delighted.” 


Ordinary, haphazar ' introductions are as 
ungraceful as they are ungratifying. If cor- 
rectly tendered, the introduction becomes a 
graceful andbecoming art.To be abletointro- 
duce correctly is to command the respectand 
honor of all whom you come in contact with. 


How Do You Ask a Lady 
to Dance ? 


One breach of etiquette in the ballroom condemns 
you as a hopeless vulgarian! One little blunder and 
people begin to wonder whether you are such a 
tremendous success, after all! 


If you are truly a gentleman your gallantry will 
distinguish you in the ballroom. If you are a cul- 
tured woman, your grace and delicacy will make 
you the envy of less charming women. The ball- 
room is, without doubt, the ideal place to impress 
by one’s culture and refinement. 


When you write to advertisers please 
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Let us pretend once again. You have 
taken your fiancee to a dance. The first 
few dances were hers, of course. But for 


the fourth you dec ided to ask a young 
lady, who happens to be a wall-flower, to share 
with you. How shall you excuse yourself to 
your fiancee? How do you ask the other young lady 
to dance? Which are the correct and which the 
incorrect forms? Can you make the young lady 
feel happy and at ease, or will she feel uncomfort- 
able and embarrassed? 


The musie ceases and you must return to your 
fiancee. Do you find another partner for the young 
lady you have been dancing with? Do you escort 
her back to her seat? What is the proper thing to 
do; to say? 


It is growing rather late, and you are warm and 
tired. Is it in accordance with etiquette’s laws to 
wander out on the veranda? What is the correct 
thing to do if you cannot, for any reason, fulfill a 
promised dance? 


And the woman at the dance. What shall she 
wear? May she under any condition ask for a dance? 
May she refuse to dance without reason? What 
are the usual forms of refusal? How many times is 
it correct for a girl to dance with the same partner? 
b+ shall the young girl who is not asked to dance 


Both the man and woman must know the etiquette 
of the ballroom—must know just what to do and 
what to say. It is the badge of culture and refine- 
ment, and not even jbuoverty can hide it. 


What Shall I Wear Tonight ? 


You have asked yourself that question many 
times. “What shall I wear to-night?’”’ Whether 
you are a man, or a woman, it is utterly essential 
that you wear only what is perfect in taste and 
correct according to the etiquette of the occasion. 
What does a man wear to an afternoon dance? 
What does a woman wear? What is worn to the 
evening entertainment? to the wedding? to the 
funeral? Do you know what a Tuxedo is? When 
is it worn? We will pretend, once again, that you 
are invited to an important afternoon function. 
What would you wear? Is the high silk hat correct? 
And if your sister accompanies you, what should 
she wear? 


Are pearls worn in the afternoon? When are 
diamonds worn, and to what functions? What is 
the proper dress for the young lady’s chaperon? Is 
it permissible to wear black to a wedding, even if 
one is in mourning? 


The world is a harsh judge. It judges you by 
what you wear even more severely than by what 
you do and say. If you would be respected, if you 
would be conceded a success, you must dress cor- 
‘rectly and in full accordance with etiquette’s laws. 


Book of Etiquette 


In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


The world demands culture. If you can hold 
yourself well in hand, if you have the polish and 
poise that come with the knowledge that you are 
doing and saying only what is absolutely correct, 
you will be admitted to the highest society. If you 
are refined, well-bred, you will command respect 
wherever you go. 

















The “ Book of Etiquette” makes it pos- 
sible for everyone to be polished, culti- 
vated. It tells you just what is right to 
do and wear and write and say at all 
times. It corrects the blunders you have, per- 
haps unconsciously, been making. It dispels the 
doubt that you may have had. It_ helps you, 
with its rich illustrations, to solve the problems 
that have been puzzling you. It comes to you, in 
fact, as a revelation toward perfect etiquette. 


With the “Book of Etiquette’ to refer to, you 
will be without question cultured in your dinner 
etiquette. You will know what to do and say, 
without embarrassment, when you overturn a cup 
of coffee on your hostess’s tablecover. You will 
know how to eat lettuce leaves, and how to use your 
knife correctly. You will know how to dispose of 
cherry and grape stones. You will know how to use 
the finger-bowl, and the napkin with the ease and 
grace that bespeaks culture of the highest degree. 


The splendid two-volume set reveals to you the 
definite conventions that the world demands at the 

wedding and the funeral. It reveals the secret of 
correct introductions and acknowledgments. It 
tells you how to word your calling cards, your 
wedding invitations, your cards of thanks. It helps 
you to be cultivated and refined at all times. 


Send No Money ! 


A complete and enlarged two-volume set of the ‘‘ Book 
of Etiquette” is being offered to meet the increased de- 
mands. This new edition will go quickly. each vol- 
ume is attractive and well bound. And the two volumes 
will be sent you absolutely free for five days. 

e YOU sure that you know how to introduce tw 
people correctly? DO YOU know your dinner etiquette 
so well that you can dine with the most cultured people of 
your yey and be thoroughly at ease? Do 
YOU know just what is right to do and say and wear and 
write on every occasion? 


You will find invaluable aid in this splendid two- 
volume Book of Etiquette. You will want to keep it 
handy where you can refer to it again and again. Send 
for your set now—just the coupon will do—and discover 
for yourself how much there really is to know. in the 
world of .good society. 


Don’t delay. Send the free examination coupon for 
your set today. Examine it. Read a chapter here and 
there. Keep the books and read them for five days. 
Then, when you find that they are the two most interest- 
ing and instructive books you ever read, serid us only 
$3.50 in complete payment and the set is yours. Or, if 
you are for any reason not satisfied, return them and you 
won’t owe us a cent. Mail the coupon now! It costs 
you nothing to discover for yourself how delightful and 
how valuable the “Book of Etiquette’ is! Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 776, Oyster Bay, New York. 





NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 


Dept. 776, Oyster Bay, New York 


Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, 
send me the Two Volume set of the Book of Etiquette. 
Within 5 days I will either return the books or send you 
$3.50 in full payment. It is understood that I am not 
obliged to keep the books if I am not delighted with them 


; 
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Check this square if you want these books with the 
C] beautiful full leather binding at $5.00, with 
5 days’ examination privileges. 
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C. C. Burr presents: 


Edwin Carewe’s Production 


I am the 


LAW! 


A Photoplay by Raymond L. Schrock 
Adapted from “ The Poetic Justice of 
Uko-San”’ by 


James Oliver Curwood 
Author of “The River’s End” 
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A Love Story 
That Will Go 
Down the Years 


How an American girl came to the frozen North; 
—how she fell into the clutches of the notorious Fu Chang; 
—how a handsome, dashing sergeant of the Royal Mounted 


rescued her; 


—how he confessed a crime of his brother’s, only in the end 
to be compelled to track that brother down; 


—how the three—the girl, the tracker and the tracked—were 


snowed in by a blizzard—this is but the beginning of one 
of the most stirring love stories ever told—“] am the Law”. 


Adapted from a story by James 
Oliver Curwood, directed by 
that master of outdoor produc- 
tion, Edwin Carewe, “I am the 
Law” has had more time, 


patience and study lavished on 
it than most productions on the 
legitimate stage. It is Belasco- 
like in its perfection. Don’t 
miss it. 
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THE GREATEST GALAXY OF STARS EVER ASSEMBLED FOR ONE PICTURE 


Kennetu Harian Autce Lake 


Gaston GLass 


RoseMary THEBY 


Noau Beery 


Wattace Beery 
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Read How Others Have Lost 
Weight 


Loses 13 Pounds in 8 Days 


“Hurrah! 1 have lost 13 pounds since last 
Monday and I feel better than I have for 
months.” 

Mrs. Gro. GuITERMAN, 
420 E. 66th St., New York City, 


Loses 22 Pounds in 14 Days 


“T reduced from 175 pounds to 153 pounds (a 
reduction of 22 pounds) in two weeks. Before I 
started I was flabby, heavy and sick. Stomach 
trouble bothered me all the time. I feel wonder- 
ful now.” 

BEN NADDLE, 
102 Fulton St., New York City. 


From 187 to 143 Pounds 


“T will always be thankful that I wrote for the 
course. I weighed 187 pounds. After getting 
the course I secured results right away and now 
am down to normal weight, having lost 44 pounds. 
It is grand to have a girlish figure again.”’ 

Mrs. Eric Capon, 
Manhasset, L. I. 


Lost 28 Pounds in 30 Days 


“T found your instructions easy to follow and 
your method delightful. In 30 days I lost 28 
pounds—8 pounds the very first week. My 
general health has been greatly benefited.” 

(Signed) Earu A. Ketret, 
225 W. 39th St., New York City. 











Pounds Less 


Month from Today 


Amazing new discovery makes it easy to take off a pound 


or more a day. 


One woman reduced 13 pounds in 8 days. 


Another lost 65 pounds in a few weeks and her health was 
improved a hundred per cent. Still another lost 22 pounds 


in two weeks. 
forts or bitter self-denials. 


WONDERFUL new method of losing 
disfiguring, burdensome excess flesh 
has been discovered. A method that 

can give you the type of figure you ad- 
mire so much—one month from today—or 
less. It is a simple, self-followed law of 
Nature. Any one can apply it at once, 
without any bitter self-denials, and results 
are often gained in only 48 hours. 


It requires no appliances, medicines, 
special baths or massage. There is no dis- 
tasteful diet to follow; in fact, many say 
they enjoy their meals more than ever 
before. 

But, in spite of the simplicity of this 
wonderful new method of reducing, the 
experience of thousands of stout men and 
women has shown that a pound a day is not 
too much to look for at the very start. 
Many women have taken off 10 pounds a 
week, and even more. 


Lose Flesh Quickly—and 
Improve Health 
And the beauty of this safe, natural 


method of reducing is that it gives you 
renewed vitality and energy, in addition to 


restoring your normal youthful figure. 
Your general health will improve. You 


obtain a clearer complexion, a brighter eye, 
a more elastic step and greater zest in life. 
Your nerves are improved, your sleep is 
more refreshing. The years seem to drop 
away as the superfluous fat vanishes, and 
you may even find, as others have, that 
wrinkles which seemed permanent have 
also been effaced. 


Hundreds of women have reduced 20, 30, 
40, and more pounds in astonishingly short 
times. And they did all this without being 
harassed by rigid rules of diet. 


If you wish to avoid the necessity for 
making sudden changes in your clothing, 
you can easily control the operation of this 
natural law of reduction so that your loss 
of weight will be more gradual than a 
pound a day. While you are steadily re- 
gaining your slender, graceful, youthful 
figure, slight and inexpensive changes in 
your garments can be made from time to 
time. Then, when you have arrived at 
your ideal weight, the new discovery will 
enable you to maintain it steadily, without 
gaining or losing. Your weight is thus 
largely under your own control. 

In reducing through this remarkable new 
discovery you make little change in your 
daily routine. You continue to do the 
things you like and to eat food you enjoy. 
In fact, far from giving up the pleasures of 
the table, you actually increase their va- 
riety. All you do is to follow an extremely 
simple and easily understood law of Nature. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


All without tiresome treatments, discom- 
Results in 48 hours. 


Free Trial. 


The Secret Explained 


It was given to Eugene Christian, the 
well-known food specialist, to discover this 
one safe, certain and easily followed method 
of regaining normal, healthful weight. He 
discovered that certain foods, when eaten 
together, take off weight instead of adding 
to it. Certain combinations cause fat, 
others consume fat. There is nothing com- 
plicated and nothing hard to understand. 
It is simply a matter of learning how to 
combine your food properly, and this is 
easily done. 

These CORRECT combinations, which 
reduce your weight, are regarded by users 
as so much more appetizing than WRONG 
combinations that it seems strange to them 
that their palates could have been so easily 
satisfied in the past. You will even be able 
to eat many delicious dishes which you 
have denied yourself in the past. For you 
will be shown how to arrange your meals in 


“such a manner that these delicacies will no 


longer be fattening. 


Free Trial—Send No Money 


Elated with his discovery and with the new hope 
and energy it offers to stout men and women, 
Eugene Christian incorporated this method in the 
form of simple, easy-to-follow little lessons under the 
title of “Weight Control—the Basis of Health.” 
This is now offered to you on free trial. 

Although you would probably be glad to pay 
many dollars for such a simple, safe and certain 
method of obtaining normal weight, we have made 
the price as low as we can, because we want every 
sufferer from excessive flesh to secure its benefits. 

Send no money; just put your name and address 
on the coupon, or send a letter if you prefer. The 
course will be mailed to you in PLAIN CON- 
TAINER, and $1.97 (plus postage) to the postman 
will make it yours. Then, if you are not fully sat- 
isfied in every particular, you may return it within 
five days after its receipt, and your money will be 
immediately refunded. If more convenient, you may 
remit with coupon, but this 1s not necessary. 

As soon as the course arrives, weigh yourself. 
Decide how much weight you wish to lose the first 
week and each week thereafter. Then try the first 
lesson. Weigh yourself in two days or so and note 
the result. You'll be as happily surprised as the 
thousands of others who have quickly regained a 
normal, beautiful figure in this simple, scientific way. 

Remember, send no money; just mail the coupon 
or a letter. You are thoroughly protected by our 
refund offer. Act today, however, to avoid delay, 
as it is hard for us to keep up with the demand for 
these lessons. Corrective ating Society, Inc., 
Dept. W-2086, 43 West 16th St., New York City. 


; If you prefer to write a letter, copy wording of coupon 
in a letter or on a postcard, 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc. 
Dept. W-2086, 43 West 16th St., New York City 


You may send me, IN PLAIN (CONTAINER, Eugene 
Christian’s Course, ‘“‘Weight Control—the Basis of 
Health,”’ in 12 lessons. I will pay the postman only 
$1.97 (plus postage) on arrival. If I am not satisfied 
with it, I have the privilege of returning it to you within 
five days after its receipt. It is, of course, understood 
that you are to return my money if 1 return the course 
within this time. 





(Please writc plainly) 
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To free your skin ¥ 


from blemishes— the right way 


OUR skin was so smooth and clear 

yesterday—today it is spoiled by 
unsightly little blemishes! How did 
they come there? And how discour- 
aging it is—just when you were most 
anxious to appear at your best! 

A skin specialist would tell you that 
blemishes are generally caused by in- 
fection from bacteria or parasites which 
are carried into the pores of your skin 
by dust in the air. 


Don’t let your skin lose the clear- 
ness that is its charm. To free your 
skin from blemishes, begin tonight to 
use this treatment: 


pusr before you go to bed, wash in 
* your usual way with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finish- 
ing with a dash of cold water. Then 
dip the tips of your fingers in warm 
water and rub them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they are covered 
with a heavy, cream-like lather. 
Cover each blemish with a thick coat 
of this and leave it on for ten minutes. 
Then rinse very carefully, first with 
clear hot water, then with cold. 









Supplement this treatment with the 
regular use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
in your daily toilet. Within a week or 
ten days you will be surprised at the 
improvement in your complexion. 


Special treatments for each type of 


skin and its needs are given in the 
booklet of famous skin treatments 
which is wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter 
—find the treatment your skin needs, 
and begin using it tonight. 

The same qualities that give Wood- 
bury’s its beneficial effect on the skin 
make it ideal for general use. A 25 
cent cake lasts a month or six weeks if 
used for general cleansing of the skin 
and also for any of the special Wood- 
bury treatments. . 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 25 cents we will send you a complete minia- 
ture set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing: 


A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

Together with the treatment booklet, “‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 


Send for this set today. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 506 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 506 Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontario. English Agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 
4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


Copyright, 1922, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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HE jewel of the continental cinema, Pola Negri, posing for 
PHOTOPLAY in her home. She is to startle America in person 
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HIS mysterious, midnight-eved young woman—would you believe her 
name is simply Estelle Taylor and that she hails from prosaic Penn- 
& svlvania? She is still featured by Fox, who discovered her 
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minute they may step from their frame and swing into a quaint 
dance: to the tinkling strains of an old tune—(if the director 
doesn’t call Gloria Swanson and Rudolph Valentino back to the set) 


Donald Biddle Keyes 
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SUBTLE and very quiet charm which is almost oriental, es. Sates. | Staak { 

and a very vivid sense of humor. Leatrice, not Beatrice tr i a ge Me aes 

Joy reveals the combination as Cecil deMille’s permanent heroine Bad KS ; Se, 
% 


Clarence Bull 





(GAZE upon this lovely lady long. An expert farceuse in 
public life, and the wittiest of women in her private existence. 
Meet Hedda Hopper, otherwise known as Mrs. deWolf 
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4 JU may have wondered why Alice Calhoun always plays the correct 
and charming young lady whom you'd like to introduce to your 
mother. The answer is obvious—She ts. Her most recent portrait 


Kenneth Alexander 
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OU know “Tomboy Taylor,” the heroine of a certain celebrated 
cartoon series? We will wager Gladys Walton, stellar hoyden, was 
just that kind of a kid, and not so very many years ago, either 


Edwin Bower Hesser 
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QRCTUAL photo- 


Shetland drop - stitch 
sweater 
silk, after nine wash- 
ings with Ivory Flakes 
and proportionate 
wear. Garment and 





owneron fileinthe Prac- 











To Wash Wool Sweaters 


Pour a quart of boiling water over two table- 
spoonfuls of Ivory Flakes, add three quarts of cold 
water, aod whisk up a thick suds. Immerse the 
sweater carefully, and press it gently under water, 
to remove the dir. Do not lift garment from the 
water and do not rub. When clean, lift it from the 
suds on a towel and put it through three rinse waters 
of the same temperature as the suds, each of which 
contains enough Ivory Flakes to make the water 
milky. A/ways use towel in lifting sweater from 
bowl. 


After final rinse, place sweater in dry towel an: 
pat out the excess moisture, of run towel] and sweater 
through a loosely set wringer. Dry garment flat on 
thick towel, away from sun or strong heat or cold. 
Turn it frequently, and keep pulling it into proper 
shape, according to a paper pattern cut before car- 
ment was washed. 

If clear water causes color in sweater to run, set 
color by soaking garment in salt water, or in a gallon 
of cold water containing one tablespoonful of pow- 
dered alum for black, black and white, gray, yellow. 
pink, brown, red, or green; or one tablespoonful of 
sugar of lead for purple or blue. 


Send for Free Sample 


with complete directions for the care of dainty gar- 

ments, and interesting pictures of blouses, dresses, 

and lingerie which have given remarkable wear under 

the care of Ivory Flakes. Address Section 45-FF, 

Department of Home Economics, The Procter 4 
Gamble Company Cin- 
cionati, Obio. 
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ter & Gamble offices. 


—and her friends said it wouldn’t wash 


HE original owner of the 

green drop-stitch Shetland 
sweater in the photograph was 
advised not to purchase it, 
because it “wouldn’t wash” 


Previous experience with 
many delicate garments had 
given her such faith in the fine- 
laundering ability of Ivory 
Soap Flakes that she bought 
the sweater in spite of os 
friends’ warning, and popped 
it into Ivory Flakes suds the 
moment it was soiled. All 
told, she has now washed the 
sweater nine times, without 
stretching, shrinking, fading, or 
breaking it, or discoloring the 
white silk edge either yellow or 
green. 


She says that the present 


IVORY so? FLAKES 


Makes preity clothes last longer 


beauty of the sweater is due 
to Ivory Flakes, because even 
the greatest care in washing 
would have been useless if the 
soap had been strong, or the 
suds not rich enough to dis- 
solve the dirt without rubbing. 


Ivory Flakes—simply snow- 
like flakes of genuine Ivory 
Soap — has the purity and 
thick-sudsing quality essential 
for fine laundering. With it, 
you are equipped to take per- 
fect care of your sweaters and 
other pretty clothes, no matter 
what they are made of. With- 
out the sure safety of Ivory 
Flakes, your utmost care in 
handling can not always pre- 
vent the things you wash 
from having “that 
laundered look”. _ 
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TOO MUCH MUSTARD 


HE motion picture business has a 
pain in the box office. 


It has not yet reached the acute 
stage where the ageny forces it to 
seek a cure. 

But the pain is growing every day and 
capable physicians must be found. 

The public has the motion picture habit. 
If you producers and exhibitors continue 
to surfeit it with cheap pictures and in- 
sincere advertising the public will lose the 
habit and you deserve to lose your business. 

The motion picture patrons are about 
“fed up” on the screen slop served under 
the guise of wholesome food. 

The stomach revolts at too much 
mustard, red pepper or tabasco. The 
public is revolting against too much spice 
in pictures. 

The world’s greatest stories are simple 
ones, simply told. They have themes—not 
thrills. 

The heart of the world is always young. 

It is this deathless youth of the world 
that the. motion picture must serve. The 
art of the art must be its perennial freshness. 


Too often the motion picture screams, 
when it would be heard with more effect if 
it would just talk. 


Fortunately now and then a fresh mind 
breaks through the clannish cordons of the 
studios. 

One of the best pictures of the year has 
been made by an artist with no motion 
picture traditions behind him, his first work 
for the screen. 


More like him are to come. 


Your exhibitor does not have to show 
tawdry pictures. Here are a few splendid 
ones, each a worthwhile entertainment, 
each built on a great theme, all released 
within the past few weeks: Smilin’ 
Through, Turn to the Right, Sisters, The 
Cradle, Hail the Woman. These are not all, 
but they prove the case. 


Throughout the whole history of man- 
kind when evils have grown insufferable 
they have reached the point of cure. And 
the cure in this case will be a major opera- 
tion in which the art and industry will be 
freed of its ulcers and obstructions. 


















































KINDLY old judge with a 
fringe of white hair around 
his bald spot leaned down 
from his bench. 

“You're too beautiful to be alone 
in a big city while you’re so young,” 
he said. “Go back to the country, 
back to your folks. You're too 
beautiful, my child. You don't un- 
derstand where it might lead you.” 

The tall, slim young thing before 
him turned away her wonderful eyes, 
bowed her head in its cheap, gay 
straw hat, touched her lips once 
with a little hand in a ragged glove 
—and left the courtroom. 

That girl was Barbara La Marr. 

And that was the day—eight, nine, 
seven years ago—that we christened 
her the “Too Beautiful Girl.” 

I was there, a reporter on an after- 
noon newspaper. 

Then, she was a sixteen-year-old 
country girl with a face that might 
have launched a thousand ships. A 
face that was to lead her, as one like 
it led Trojan Helen, into the very 
thick of the elemental things of life. 

Today, she is the alluring young 
dramatic actress whom you will re- 
member as Milady in Douglas Fair- 
banks’ “Three Musketeers,” and who 
is soon to be seen: in the superb 
leading réle of Rex Ingram’s newest 
production, “Black Orchids.” 

Between the two lies a page from 
the Book of Life that is written in 
scarlet and green and black and gold. 
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She is so very lorely 

thatother womenaren t 

jealous of her. And 
that’s going some! 


ter Ingram directing 
Barbara La Marr ina 
scene from his new 
production, **The 
Prisoner of Zenda” 
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The Girl who 


The real life story 
of Barbara La Marr is stranger 
than fiction; it 
will amaze and thrill you 


It isn't often that the Great Playwright shows us naked, 
human drama. 

When he does it is like gazing from the top of the Bright 
Angel trail into the stupendous miracle of the Grand Canyon. 

The story of Barbara La Marr is just the real-life yarn of 
a girl who was too beautiful—and didn’t know what life was 
all about. 

Rut it is the sort of thing we progressive women of today 
ought to read and consider. It is elemental. 

I have always wondered how Helen felt during the Trojan 
war. 

The thoughts of her heart, while death made her face an 
unwitting instrument to slaughter thousands and lay her lover's 
country in ashes at her feet, make an epic poem worth dream- 
ing over. 


ARBARA LA MARR’S face at fifteen, when I first knew 

her, was the kind that could no more go peacefully through 
a world of men than a cobblestone could pass through a plate- 
glass window without busting things up. 

At sixteen, the girl, who is now Barbara La Marr and is 
now no prettier than numbers of other women, was so beauti- 
ful that a woman couldn’t even be jealous of her. 

As well be jealous of the crescent moon in June—or an 
American Beauty rosebud—or a Keats sonnet. 

The face that launched a thousand ships—the face that lost 
Mark Antony the world—the face a million poets have sung— 
that was her face at sixteen. 

I am trying to avoid exaggeration. 

I have seen a good many beautiful women in my time. 

Of them all, Barbara La Marr was the most exquisite girl I 
have ever seen. 

And at sixteen her beauty threw her suddenly into the whirl- 
pool of life, quite without warning, quite without prepara- 
tion, knowledge, or protection. You have read about things 
like that. This time I saw it happen. 

Then began the series of adventures that go to make up 
her story—a story from which David Graham Phillips might 



























By 


ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 








I amwilling to salute the unconquerable soul 
of a girl who can beat her own destiny and 
with her bare hands climb back up the cliff 
over which life has thrown her. 
we oughl lo be very proud of Barbara La Marr 


As women, 
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have written a tremendous novel, full of the tumult and 


tragedy of youth and beauty. 


I think she was only fifteen when she was kidnaped from 


her peaceful little home in a small 
village a few miles out of Los Ange- 
les. 

Leading there a quiet sort of life 
with her father and mother, simple, 
hard-working, ordinary people, she 
quite suddenly disappeared. 

For days the police of Los Angeles 
sought her, urged to frantic efforts by 
the pleas of her father. 

At last they found her, miles away, 
carried there by a fast automobile, 
with her stepsister and a man who 
was the stepsister’s friend. The po- 
lice took her home, a shaken, bewil- 
dered, beautiful child. The matter 
came up in court. But the girl was 
safe and the family only wanted to 
forget it all. She had come to no 






























































































There is something spirituelle 
about her face, an elusive wistful- 
ness. The struggles of her extreme 
youth have left their mark upon 
her—but it is a charming one 






harm. A few months later, still suffer- 
ing from the shock of her experience, 
she went to visit friends in Arizona. 
She was not particularly interested in 
men, but already she had learned that 
men were always interested in her. 








As Milady, the en- 
gaging and very effi- 
cient villainess of 
“* The Three Muske- 
teers,” Barbara La 
Marr came into her 
own. Audiénces 
found it hard to 
dislike her! 


And again in ** The 
Prisoner of Zendc’’. 
The role of Antoi- 
nelle de Mauban 
would not be an easy 
one for most women 
—but with those eyes 
anything is easy 






One young man, a nearby rancher, lost 
his head completely over the girl. He followed her about all 
day and spent the nights watching the house where she slept. 

One day as she and a girl friend rode across the open coun- 
try in a car, he stopped them, dragged her from her seat, put 
her up behind him on his horse and rode away with her, a 
veritable young Lochinvar. 


PERHAPS the dash of his wooing appealed to the girlish 
heart. Perhaps in her simplicity she couldn’t control the 
situation. Anyway, she rode to the altar for the first time— 
behind him on his fiery broncho. | 

If her husband had lived, the girl’s beauty might have faded 
in the glare of an Arizona sun, and the grind of a desert exis-. 
tence. But in a few months he died of pneumonia, and the 
sixteen-year-old widow went home to her family. 

To me the next act of her drama was one of the most tragic 
things I ever covered. 

Blossoming daily, daily more lovely to look at, she fell in 
love with and married a man who shall be nameless here. 

He was a lawyer, good-looking, cultured, romantic, of good 
family—everything that the child’s heart was beginning to 
envision; everything that the men she met normally in her 
own sphere were not. The wedding was performed by one of 
the best known ministers in (Continued on page 106) 
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Most Famous Hat in Picturedom 


HERE is probably no more famous piece of property 
in all Hollywood than William deMille’s directorial 
hat. Even Theodore Roberts’ all-expressive cigar does 

have to be renewed occasionally. But Bill deMille’s hat is 
like Tennyson's celebrated brook—it goes on and on forever. 


Six years ago when William deMille began directing pic- 
tures for Paramount, he brought with him this hat. He has 
never directed a picture since without it. He never changes 
it. It is a barometer of his feelings concerning the work of a 
picture. And a good luck charm which never fails him. 


Probably no other headpiece 
is as disreputable 


He Las just crrived on the set for a 
dax's  ucrk, wearing the famous 
directoria! hat. Jt looks as if there 


is going lo be a geod day chead the next one. 


Better satisfied. He’s beginning to 
get hold of the idea he wants 


“That's O. K!”’ William deMille’s 
sense of dramalie, satirical humor 
is one of the keenest of all motion 
picture directors and playwrighls 


” 


He is in deep thought between 
scenes, irying to evolve the fullest 
dramatic symbolism or value oul of 
Note position of hat 


Now everything is all set. 
just rehearse it that way!” 


Here he is seen reflecting a little 

of- that quality for which he is 

famous as the players inject it into 
a scene which is in progress 


Expression and position of hat 
show William deMille has just 
dismissed one idea and doggedly 
settled down to arrive at a better one 


reliminaries have worked 
**Now, let’s shoot it!”’ 


**Lel’s The 
smoothly. 


The day’s work is over and he is 
satisfied with the results. Soon the 
directorial hat will be removed and 
another substituted for street wear 












mean, anyway? The world has always worshipped 
beauty. Its poets and painters and singers and actors 
have been beauty’s press-agents. Through the ages 
beauty, almost always in the guise of the feminine, has held 
sway over men and empires. Consider Cleopatra and Helen 
and Du Barry. These ladies may not have been actually 
beautiful in the strictest sense of the word, but they pos- 


Be overworked word! Just what does it 


Must They Be Beautiful? 


Answering a pertinent question of qualification for 
the Photoplay-Goldwyn New Faces Contestants 


search for new film faces, partly because of the great interest 
they naturally have in such a remarkable enterprise, and partly 
because PHoTopLay. MaGazin_E is offering a cash prize of one 
thousand dollars to the motion picture theater manager who 
is successful in landing the winning girl. 

The entire film industry is watching the outcome of the 
Contest. It realizes that here is no commonplace contest; 
but that behind the idea is a real desire to give the motion 





sessed that mystic qual- 
ity that made them seem 
beautiful whether they 
really were or not. They 
ruled the world because 
the world thought them 
beautiful. The world was 
right.. Whether the 
beauty’s nose was classic 
or retrousse, whether her 
mouth was large or small, 
her ankle ungainly or 
shapely, if she had charm, 
or wit, or spirituelle, she 
was called beautiful. 


N America there are 

many beauties. They 
may not all have classic 
contours, but they un- 
doubtedly have a mag- 
netism that makes up for 
the lack of them. In 
every town in the coun- 
try, there is a Beautiful 
Girl. She is pointed out 
at church, on the street, 
at parties, as “our pret- 
tiest daughter.” She may 
have competition; there 
may be half a dozen con- 
tenders for her crown. 
She probably dreams her 
dreams of empire; she is 
ambitious; she wants the 
world to know she is 
beautiful, even though 
she is modesty personi- 
fied. In the cities there 
are other girls; lovely 
young women the world 
would worship if the 
world knew them. 


"THESE young Ameri- 
cans have had the 
opportunity of many life- 
times extended to them. 

Through the medium 


of the motion picture, they may make their bows to the world. 











TERMS OF THE NEW FACES 


CONTEST 
‘to Goldwyn Photoplay New Faces Contest 


is open to all women of the United States or 
Canada, over seventeen years of age, who are not 
professional actresses. This does not exclude 
members of amateur dramatic organizations. Men 
are not eligible. 


The first choice of the judges in this contest— 
Samuel Goldwyn, president of Goldwyn Pictures 
Corporation, and James R. Quirk,’ editor of 
PHotTopLay MaGAzInE — shall receive a year’s 
contract to appear in Goldwyn Pictures. During 
the period of the contract, the winner shall receive 
a salary equal to that being paid competent 
actresses playing in pictures at that time. The 
Goldwyn Company agrees to pay for the trans- 
portation of the winner and her mother, relative, 
or chaperone, to and from the studios at Culver 
City, California, and shall have a three years’ 
option on the winner’s services. 


Other entrants, in addition to the winner, will 
be considered for use in Goldwyn films. Motion 
picture tests shall be made of those selected as the 
best screen possibilities, tests to be made at Gold- 
wyn exchanges, transportation of those chosen to 
be paid by the company. Photographs of all 
entrants will be received from February Ist to 
July lst, 1922; and shall be addressed to New 
Faces Editor, PhoropLay Macazineg, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. No photographs will be 
returned unless sufficient postage is enclosed. 


The winner will be announced in the September 
issue of PHOTOPLAY,on the newsstands August 15th. 














picture public new faces. 
The sincerity in the 
search has manifested 
itself, and producers are 
waking up to the fact 
that here is an actual ef- 
fort, a determined drive 
to put new life on the 
screen. In fact, several 
producers have gone so 
far as to write to the 
Editor of PHorTopLay to 
ask if they may look at 
the photographs of the 
entrants after the winners 
have been selected. It 
takes a lot to make old 
showmen, callous critics, 
and skeptical producers 
sit up and take notice, 
but the Contest has done 
it. 

If the censors and other 
critics of the photoplay 
could read the letters the 
Editor receives from cler- 
gymen, from mayors, 
from women’s clubs, about 
the New Faces Contest, 
they would be forced to 
alter their ideas. Three 
ministers’ daughters are 
among the entrants. The 
Mayors of six cities have 
accepted the challenge to 
find the “Prettiest Girl in 
Town.” They are urging 
their young women to par- 
ticipate. In fact, “Who 
is the Prettiest Girl in 
Your Town” has become 
a national slogan. 

We will repeat: “Who 
is?” She may be you. 
She may be the girl next 
door. She may be your 
daughter, your sister, your 
sweetheart. Whoever, 
wherever she may be, 


send in her photograph to PHotoptay. If she is beautiful— 


The PHOTOPLAY-GOLDWYN New Faceé Contest is at- 
tracting national—international—attention. 

Thousands of girls are sending in their photographs. The 
winner, or winners—for there are so many pretty girls to 
choose from that it is very probable more than one. will be 
selected—will be given camera trials and, if successful, will 
be sent to California under the auspices of Goldwyn Pictures 
and PHoTopLay MacazIne, where every available resource 
will be called upon with the purpose of presenting the world 
with a new screen star. 

Newspapers all over America have evinced an extraordinary 
interest in the Contest. Motion picture theaters are co- 
operating enthusiastically. Exhibitors have joined in the 





and by beauty remember that we mean character; purpose; 
charm; magnetism; intelligence—she may be the winner. 

A girl may be a good photographic subject. 

She may take a charming “still’’ picture. 

She may seem. to possess all the qualifications her likeness 
indicates. But she must really have them. She must be able 
to do much more than merely “take a good picture.” Because 
the camera, the film camera, will find her out every time. It 
is an unflinching recorder of truth. It is impossible to de- 
ceive it. 

The enthusiasm with which PHotopray MacazIne and 
Goldwyn Pictures Corporation first approached this New Faces 
idea, has grown, not abated. With every new entrant, inter- 
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Some Charming Girls Who Have Been 

















Twenty-one year old Julia Clarkin of Kansas City is 

another nut-brown maid. She has studied dancing in 

the Denishawn School in Los Angeles, but has had no 
actual theatrical experience 


est is strengthened. For the photographs have been amaz- 
ingly good. 

They have set a high standard. 

Feminine charm gathered from different quarters of this 
broad land. 

American beauties—the loveliest girls in the world—one of 
them a future film star! 

We have tried to make the Terms of the Contest, given else- 
where, as plain as possible, but the New Faces Editor is 
receiving scores of letters asking for additional information— 
for a further interpretation of the conditions that, each month, 
are printed in PHOTOPLAY. 

Many Canadian girls have written in to ask if they are 
eligible. 

They certainly are. 

Art knows no boundary between us and our neighbors to 
the North. 

If Canadian girls were barred from the screen, Mary Pick- 
ford would not be with us. 


UERIES on the subject of matrimony often are made. 
Matrimony is not a bar. 

That is a question. of domestic relation in which the New 
Faces Editor does not care to participate. 

Don’t be too modest in your descriptions of yourselves. 
Call attention to your attainments; describe yourselves as fully 
as possible. 

Remember that any stage or screen appearance that you 
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The eternal ingenue; the quintessence of very young 
America: little Polly Day of Harrisburg, Pa. As 
far as measurements are concerned, she is in the 
Pickford-Clark class: five feel—one hundred pounds! 

















“My daughter has always been ambitious for a screen 

career; so we are sending her photograph for your 

Contest to give her her opportunity,” writes the mother 
of lovely Anne W. Gardiner of Lima, Ohio 
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Entered in the New Faces Screen Contest 


Soft and southern and sweel: Marguerile C. Smith. 

One of Montgomery, Alabama’s, ‘Prettiest Girls,” 

Miss Smith is just eighteen. She is the kind of girl 
you want to introduce to your mother! 


Margueritta Mehrtens—as distinctive as her name—is 

a Florida beauty, born in Jacksonville. She is a vivid 

brunette, with her dark hair and velvety brown eyes. 
There is an instant allure in that smile 


If she possesses all the qualities contained in her photo- 
graph, Edith May Patterson stands an excellent chance 
of becoming a good screen subject. She has grace and 
charm. Pine Bluff, Ark., will be proud of her some day 


may have made is an absolute disqualification to your entry in 
this contest. 

Men are not eligible. This is a Contest for girls! 

This may seem unfair; actually it is not. 

For one thing, there are more opportunities for women on 
the screen. 

For another thing the supply of actors is greater than the 
demand. 

New feminine faces are in great demand. 

There are more parts for girls in film stories. 

The public never wearies of womanly charm, and the public 
welcomes new types, new ideals of beauty. 

If the winner should be so unfortunate as not to have a 
mother living, expenses of a relative or suitable chaperone will 
be paid in addition to her own. 

Thus no one need hesitate because of a timidity of traveling 
to a strange place alone. 

If there’s anything else you wish to know, just write to the 
New Faces Editor. 
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New Amer 


The statuesque and 
of a generation ago has given 


By ADELA ROGERS 


T’S an old line, but it’s still good. 

Times certainly have changed. 

The corset, the gas jet, the saloon, and the buggy ride 
have gone the way of all flesh. 

In their place, we have the rolled stocking, the toddle, 
wood alcohol whiskey and the taxi. 

A lot of people declare they don’t know what the world is 
coming to. 

Still, way back in the 16th century, we find Catherine de 
Medici rebuking her beautiful daughter, Marguerite de Valois, 
for her modern tendencies, and uttering much the same senti- 
ment. 

At least we have dropped a bunch of idle superstitions— 
for instance, the stork intrigues the youthful fancy of Amer- 
ica no more today than the 
dodo-bird—and we are grateful 















(Photo by Otto Sarony Co.) 


There is no woman on the screen today as 
large as Marine Elliott was in her prime 









































for the aeroplane, electricity, and 
the motion picture. 

And above everything else, we 
have radically changed our ideas 
and ideals about feminine beauty. 

In spite of the roth Amend- 
ment, the last ten years have 
seen the American beauty soft- 
ened, feminized, and reduced to 
an amazing extent. 


ID it ever occur to you that 

this is a metamorphosis for 
which the screen abstractly and 
D. W. Griffith personally are al- 
most entirely responsible? 

That may sound a trifle far- 
fetched to you at first. 

It did to me, when a brilliant 
young artist sprung it on-me one 
night at dinner. 

But after consideration, I had 
to admit that it was true. 

The screen has had an effect 
upon our national life that can- 
not be estimated. 

And it has certainly revolu- 
tionized our thought about what 








is charming in the female of the 


(Photo by Eddowes Bros.) 


species. 
Lillian Russell at one time stood for Oscar Wilde once declared that 
perfection of American loveliness Life imitates Art far more than 
Art imitates Life. 


It seems to me that 
this is largely true in 
this case. As our 
popular, profes- 
sional beauties 
of the 


© 1897 by 
Charles 

Scribners’ 
Sons 


The Gibson girl, who was by no means a frail creature, was representative of America’s type of beauly 
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ican Beauty 


fulsome pulchritude 


way to the fragile, girlish type 
ST. JOHNS 


screen have become small women, have changed from the 
stately and statuesque to the petite and ingenue, I find myself 
intrigued by the fact that women in general seem to be follow- 
ing the same trail. 


NYWAY, think back to the days before there were any 

movies. I know it’s hard to do, but try. 

What was then the nation’s ideal of the American beauty? 

The Gibson girl. 

Tall, stately, impressive. 
Psyche. 

Who were the really famous beauties of 
that day—the women whose names were 
actually synonyms for American loveli- 
ness? 

Lillian Russell and Maxine Elliott. 

Both very big women, with the 
then popular Junoesque figure. Both 
more than average in height, with 
full, developed figures boasting 
tiny waists. 

Fritzi Scheff, Lotta Faust, even 
the glorious Edna May, while not 
so large, were built along lines 


Juno rather than 
























(Photo by Frank D.em) 


Lillian and Dorothy Gish, fragile, girlish types 
entirely unlike the famous beauties of yesterday 





Mae Marsh 

















(Photo by Evans Studio) 


Mary Pickford represents today’s 
petite ideal type of beauty 


that always suggested the woman, 
never the girl. 
The famous original Floradora 
sextette were all good-sized girls. 
The show girls of the Irene Bent- 
ley period, who were the real beauties 
of the time, were selected for impres- 
siveness as well as beauty. 
Even in the social realm, we remem- 
ber the aristocratic Katherine Elkins, the 
lovely American girl who became inter- 
nationally famous as Lady Randolph Churchill, 
the first Mrs. John Jacob Astor. 
All big, stately women. 
Of course there were little women who were 
Women like Della Fox and Polly Chase. But 
They were 


favorites. 
they did not rank professionally as beauties. 
soubrettes. 

No, in all honesty, the American beauty was big, athletic, 
stately. 

Julia Marlowe, Nance O’Neill—a veritable giantess—Mar- 
garet Anglin, Olga Nethersole—the dramatic and tragic artists 
of the day, followed the tradition. 


ND then—and then— 

The motion picture and D. W. Griffith. 

Today we find beyond question that the new and reigning 
American beauty is small—the tiny, childish, girlish type. 

Before the days of the cinema, Lillian Russell was the most 
adored woman in America. Our prized American beauty. 

Now, who is America’s sweetheart? 

Mary Pickford. 

Mary Pickford, who stands four feet and eleven inches in 
her shoes. 

If England or France or Italy stops to think what the beau- 
tiful woman of America is like, the ideal type, to whom do 
their thoughts naturally turn? 

Mary Pickford and the host of other’ screen beauties we 
send them. 

Who is today conceded by the majority of critics and audi- 
ences in this country to be our great- (Concluded on page 109) 
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over to Pasadena and used our home 


“IT know you 













HAPPEN to know a good bit about 
the movies, because I’ve been 
knocking around in the studios for 
seven years, and what I say is as 
follows: The movies are not vastly different from any other 
business. Canning the drama is a good deal like canning 
salmon, although there are points of variance, some of them 
in favor of the salmon. The fish-canners are nice people, 
with, of course, the usual exceptions. Similarly, the movies 
have their nice people; and they have their sour babies, too. 

We have, on our own lot, a sprinkling of these sour babies, 
but we also pay off every week a large congregation of God- 
fearing actors and actresses who settle their bills promptly, 
tend to their morals, speak kindly of their fellow-men, wash 
their soiled linen in private, and otherwise behave like people 
you wouldn’t object to as next-door neighbors. 

“Here comes another of those horn-rimmed movie defend- 
ers,” I can hear the tired reader mourn. Not so. , 
I am only repeating a few hackneyed truths at the beginning 
of this little narrative, because it concerns a very sour baby, 
and I would like to have it understood that the trade is not 
composed exclusively of such. 

This particular one was a female, who slippered along through 
the ranks of the extra persons and into semi-stardom under 
the name of Sarah Bradley Aiken. She never really became 
a hot-dog star, with red letters up and down the main avenue, 
and a secretary to talk to little wet-eyed interview ladies from 
the movie magazines; but she was, nevertheless, up there among 
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Behind the 
Curtain 


A remarkable 
love story from real’motion picture life 





By 
FRANK CONDON 


Illustrated by R. Van Buren 


**She’s probably the finest girl in 
the world, and she’s got common 
sense, in spite of her being will- 
ing to marry that boy of mine” 


what they describe as 
the promising girls. 
She was coming right 
along. Newspaper 
critics prophesied that, 
in time, Sarah B. Aik- 
en would be pushing 
Lillian Gish off the 
end of the _ bench. 
Maybe so. It hasn’t 
happened yet, but 
you never can tell. 
Sarah was a bird 
with beautiful feathers 
and two hazel-brown eyes 
under perfect brows—two 
pools of feminine mystery, 
which, when she focused 
them upon a hapless adult 
of the opposing sex, caused 
him forthwith to forget ev- 
erything in the copy-book, 
starting with “Be Good and You Will Be Happy.” 

Sarah was not a vamp in the accepted meaning of that silly 
and overworked word. A vamp, as seen in L. A., is a beautiful 
woman who is either wicked now, or will be without delay. 
Miss Aiken was nothing of the sort. She was anything but 
slinky and she never wore black. Sweet and lovely innocence 
was her middle name. 


GRE seemed a good deal like a misplaced nur, and when she 
first fluttered into the Federated shop to play leads, our 
battle-scarred staff had a quick look, and wondered who would 
protect the angel child. She looked timid and fragile. -I ex- 
pected to see signs on her, such as, “With Care,” or “This Side 
Up.” But no. And my good Gosh! How-that iady 
did not need protection! : 
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Sam Perry was the genial director of our company, and my 
own duties were those of assistant. We had as fine a staff as 
there was on the Federated lot, and while we remained together 
as a working unit, we certainly knocked off some celluloid 
masterpieces. Naturally, we had a few failures. Now and 
then they gave us a story out of the cook-book, and we pro- 
duced a banyan on the screv., which is what anyone might 
expect. But with a fair start, having a good story, we gener- 
aly came through with an interesting and entertaining collec- 
tion of galloping photographs. And thanks to Sam Perry, a 
good director, whose art is be- 
ing injured, because he has a 
wife who throws knives at him dur- 
ing moments of high emotion. 


OWARDS the end of Sam’s ten- 

ure in office, Sarah Bradley 
Aiken joined up with the Federated, 
and, as I said, we gazed upon that 
beguiling countenance, and marvelled 
that one so fair and sweet should 
have to mingle with the coarser 
breeds. You looked at her and con- 
cluded that by rights she should be 
always standing in the middle of a 
pure, ‘white tablecloth, with a lily in 
her hand and her eyes raised to 
Heaven. 

Sarah was probably twenty-six 
that year, and she could seem six- 
teen, except at certain grim hours in 
the morning, or when abruptly de- 
prived of her cosmetics. What she 
could do with a little dab of scarlet 
paint is beyond human belief. We 
learned about women from her— 
boy, we did indeed. 

With Miss Aiken playing the lead, 
we finished one picture, and did the 
job quickly and largely in the studio. 
It was one of those all-interior yarns 
and we rolled through it with speed. 
Nobody on the lot knew Sarah very 
intimately, but we were all prepared 
to take a solemn oath upon seven 
bibles that here was one of God’s 
few noblewomen. She was, during 
the making of that first picture, a 
sweet and simple soul. If she 
bumped against an obscure prop boy, 
she apologized. If she kept Sam wait- 
ing for a scene, she begged his for- 
giveness with such earnestness that 
Sam with difficulty restrained him- 
self from bursting into tears. She 
was too good to be true. 

Towards the start of the second 
picture, I began to notice a strange 
young gentleman, who anchored him- 
self outside the studio every after- 
noon, and leaned against a tree at 
a point opposite the gate. He didn’t 
look like a film person, and yet he 
was there so persistently for a week 
or more that I cast the eye of curi- 
osity upon him. He was a-kid of 
twenty-two; a bright-eyed, clear- 
skinned youngster with a round face that ended in a noticeable 
chin. When he talked, he looked you in the eye. One day he 
hailed me, as I pawed my way through a crowd of extras. 


“MY name is Gilbert Nordahl,” he said. 
Perry’s assistant, aren’t you?” 

I admitted that this was the guilty truth. 

“I know you,” he went on pleasantly. “You folks came 
over to Pasatlena and used our home in one of your pictures.” 

I then xemembered him. The year before, we had need for 
a mansion and Pasadena is where we generally go for our man- 
siong The Nordahl dwelling was the one chosen by Sam, and if 
that‘isn’t an elegant domicile, I don’t want a dime. Towers 
everywhere with turrets protruding. Ivy climbing over balus- 


“You're Mr. 


trade and portico. Half-a-mile of velvet lawn and a squad of 
Japs chasing weeds. The garage is just one size bigger than 
the Boston City Hall, and on the front lawn is an iron reindeer 
fleeing on three legs. The place is like a French chateau that 
has been kept up, and the owner is old Dave Nordahl, who 
built the first bandit-proof railroad into Mexico, and who now 
has a dollar for every flea in China. 

Certainly, I recalled the kid. Sam Perry and I knew his 
father, and not only that—we knew him well. Dave took me 


down in his cellar, while we were getting those mansion shots, 





She stood in the center of the dining room 
in sight and wished we were all 


and showed. me enough Scotch to make me realize, for the 
first time, the pure bitterness of poverty. Every drop straight 
from Glasgow. Dave told me he had just enough for one 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand high-balls, by which time 
he hoped he’d be dead. 

This Dave Nordahl is a regular human being, without any 
accessories. He has six automobiles, beginning with a flivver 
finished in the natural rust and ending with a British limousine 
with eight doors in it. And the old boy can be observed: any 
day, bounding from crag to crag in the tin coupe. He drives it 
by choice, the same as he chews fine cut, instead of telling 
young men the cardinal rules for success. 

And this was Dave’s boy. 

“Miss Aiken is now in your company, isn’t she?” young Gil- 


























bert said next. 
quiet ah-ha’s. 
around that lovely drop of human honey. 


I glanced at him and ah-ha’d me a couple of 
So, that was it? The young man was buzzing 


“She is,” I answered. “Know her?” 

“Slightly,” he said smiling, and blushing a twelve-ampere 
blush—the kind that gives the ears a warm apricot-red. No 
crown man can do it. After a male passes the critical age of 
thirty-five, he simply runs out of blushes. In moments of 
extreme stress, he gets goose-pimples and lets it go at that. 

“Are you allowed to enter this temple of art?” I demanded. 





rug and announced thal she hated everybody 
dead and buried in quicklime 


“Well,” he replied, “not exactly. You see, I don’t want to 
make a nuisance of myself. I know you studio people hate 
to have strangers messing about. If I wanted to get in, I sup- 
pose I could arrange it somehow.” 


LOOKED at that chin of his—the Nordahl chin. Old 

Dave Nordahl has a jaw of his own. It was what he built 
the Mexican railroad with, when they said he and his gang 
would be cut up into frijoles and fried, and the kid has the 
family chin—square, solid and sort of Gibraltaresque. I re- 
flected that he certainly could get inside the Federated gate, 
if he wanted to. 

“Well,” I said, “glad to have met you again. So long.” 

I wanted to add that if he would hang around for about ten 
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minutes, he would probably see Miss Aiken come out, but I 
felt that this wouldn’t be news. 
Se 

Sam Perry and I rushed the preliminaries on our new picture, 
and the department turned over té us what they claimed was 
the script of the story. Maybe it was. I read it carefully, 
and I don’t know now and never did know what it was all 
about. I can understand scenario English as well as anybody, 
and if that script was a story, I’m a kangaroo. Sam read it, 
cursing bitterly all the way through. Sam’s theory is that 
all scenario writers are the off-springs 
of moron parents, and that there 
should be a law allowing them to be 
put out of their misery. 

“We never can make this,” said 
Sam, throwing it away from him. 

“Of course not,” I agreed. “Still, 
you said that about the last one.” 

The Nordahl scion continued to 
be there or thereabouts whenever 
the closing whistle blew, but he 
made no effort to swarm himself 
into the studio. He had his tree 
out by the automobiles, and he was 
content to wait for a vision of his 
goddess. Every evening at five, the 
resplendent Sarah appeared, looking 
more young and beautiful than ever, 
and she never lacked for protection. 
Four or five eager youths were on 
hand always, to take her home to 
her aunt, and to guard her from the 
wickedness of the world. Suffering 
scarabs! She needed protection the 
same as the British fleet. 


T any rate, young Gilbert Nor- 

dahl learned very speedily that 
there was competition afoot. 
Though he drove a gray automobile 
that had cost his father all of one 
_season’s profits in steel, still there 
were other automobiles, and Sarah 
distributed her favors like a duchess. 
Many a night, Mr. Nordahl stood in 
the shadows, biting his nails, and 
watching the lovely young thing step 
into another lad’s machine. 

One day, probably two weeks 
after I had first noticed the kid, 
who comes tearing around the end 
of Number Four Stage but Dave 
Nordahl himself, wearing his Pasa- 
dena golf uniform and chewing on 
the fag end of a cigar. His mind 
was elsewhere, and he all but ran me 


down. 

“Hello, Bill,” he said, coming 
back to earth. “I’m glad to see you. 
There’s something I want to talk 
about.” 

“Go ahead,” I said. 

“T may need some help from you, 
Bill. I’m working out a little proj- 
ect that may or may not go through. 
It’s that kid of mine.” 

“Gilbert,” I said, and it dawned 
on me. I knew at once what had brought Dave into the 
Federated lot. 

“You might be able to help me, later on. 
somewhere and sit down?” 

I steered him into Sam’s office, opposite Number Three. 

“Vou treated us to the best there was,” I remarked. “Now 
it’s our turn. Sit down, and what’s on your mind?” 

Dave unbuttoned his coat, hooked one of Sam’s cigars 
and began. It seems that young Gilbert had been talking 
things over with him on a previous occasion, and since that 
chat, Dave had been reflecting. Without warning, Gilbert 
had walked into his father’s library and had announced cer- 
tain personal intentions. The news had astonished Dave— 
but not outwardly. (Continued on page 78) 
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Inside the Battle Line at Hollywood 

















Hollvwood’s Main Street—the Boulevard 
named after it. On the right, observe the 
newest Hollywood skyscraper 


HE siege of Hollywood 

has been on for a year. 

In the good old days 
they built stone walls and 
moats around cities to with- 
stand attacks. When the city 
fell the invaders sacked it of 
treasure, put the defenders 
to death, and carried off the 
women as slaves. Today the 
scandalmonging newspapers, 
reinforced by professional re- 
formers, use poison gas, and 
ruin the reputations of decent 
men and women, in the hope 
of carrying off rich reward in 
the shape of increased circula- 
tion and self-advertising. Poor 
Hollywood, “the modern So- 
dom and Gomorrah”—‘“the 
world’s wickedest city.” And, 
by the way, here’s something 
the newspapers are not serving 


- up in headlines—that the Los 


Angeles police are convinced 
that William D. Taylor was 
assassinated by a gang of drug 
peddlers and bootleggers, such 
as ply their trade in every 
large city, whom he was trying 
to put out of business. 
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Reverend Neal Dodd, the favorite The Hollywood Hotel, which has housed as many or more film and literary 

clergyman of the motion picture celebrities than any other hostelry in the world. ‘Among those who have lived 

industry, who has married scores there are Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, Thomas Meighan, May Allison, 

of actors and actresses in real life Elinor Glyn, Gloria Swanson, the Talmadges, Sir Gilbert Parker, Mary Roberts 
weddings as well as film ones Rinehart and Somerest Maughan, 
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The Hollywood’s fame is world-wide 




















The Armstrong Carleton Cafe, familiarly known as the 

Blue Front, where most of the film stars lunch. The little 

group snapped in the doorway includes the director, 

George Melford, Mae Busch, star, and Hezi Tate, direc- 
tor, who paused a moment for the cameraman 


The interior of the Blue Front—any day al noon. If 

you look closely you will see Tommy Meighan, Conrad 

Nagel, Lois Wi'son, and Larry Wheat lunching to- 
gelher. ** Ruddy” Valentino is over in a corner 





The Garden Court Apartments on Hollywood Boulevard— 
the largest and most beauliful apartment house in Holly- 
wood. It has been the horhe of many screen celebrities 
because of its convenient location and its unpretentious, 
homelike atmosphere — inviting afler a hard day’s work 





Perhaps the one 
aclor’s estate in 
Beverly Hills that 
has never before been 
photographed. Here, 
the reliring Rays are 
viewing their do- 
main from the for- 
mal back garden. 
Their house ts while 
plaster with a dark 
green roof 


A Little Ray Home in the West 


Photography by Stagg 


Their dining room—considered by artists and 
designers one of the most beautiful in America. 
The colors are pistachio green and pale violet. The 
mirrors are really panel doors opening into the hall 


In the den it is permissible to call 
him Charlie. A real man’s room, 
done in carved old English oak. 
The rug is a real Persian of great 
value and the hand-carved oak 
desk is an antique. The curtains A panorama of Holly- 
are a pale gold wood from the Japanese 
house that tops a hill over- 
looking the famous Cali- 
fornia suburb. Here you 
have a view which includes 
practically all of the 
cinema community 





Mrs. Charles Ray— 
formerly Cora Grant 
—in her favorite 
corner of the garden. 
This garden is the 
Rays’ particular 
hobby. The iron 
lilies of the fountain 
contain electric 
globes. (Don’t over- 
look Whiskers, an 
actor of reputation) 


Just a cottage in the California hills—but 
it’s good enough for Charlie and Cora! 


In the Japanese tea house—a decidedly futuristic 

room, in black patent leather and red enamel. The 

floor is of black linoleum. The Rays entertain here 
informally a great deal in the summer time 


This hilltop must provide 
fhe Rays with a satisfying 
sort of “‘all-the-world-at- 
our-feet”’ feeling. In the 
distance lies the moun- 
tain-rimmed city of Los 
Angeles, gleaming in the 
bright sunshine 
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A glimpse of the lady of the house, 

in her very French boudoir. The 

silken draperies are in all the 

pastel shades. Notice the vase of 

ostrich plumes and the basket of 

ribbon flowers. Furniture is gi 
with satin upholstery 








A remarkable chapter of hitherto untold facts 
picture—an epic story of human ambition, 


The Romantic History of the 




























Rose O'Neill, sketching by the road in 
remote Missouri, one day caught the 
allention of Grey Latham, and came to 
New York to be the bride of the first 
motion picture romance—and, later, to 
rise to fame as an artist. The whole 
world knows her “‘Kewpie” dolls 





pens remarkable chapter in Mr. Ramsaye’s 
narrative of the development of the motion 
picture unfolds an amazing wealth of previously 
untold stories of the highest romantic color. They 
are the more amazing because they are documented 
in a large degree by the veracity of the camera 
itself and the long forgotten records of early film 
litigations. Here is given a prospect of the tre- 
mendously human story back of the statis- 
tical boasts of the motion picture. Research has 
revealed a treasure trove of glamourous historical 
material, until now untouched, and without parallel 
in the annals of art and industry.—Tue Eprror. 











gallants fond of the taste of life, the motion picture on the 
screen seemed to promise wealth and all of the things that 
youth fancies wealth can buy. They had prospered in a 
promising degree with the Edison kinetoscope peep shows and 
that success had given them a foretaste of what might be 
ahead. They found amusement successes came rapidly, when 
they came, and their experiences in showmanship consisted 
of just one successful venture—pictures of the Leonard-Cush- 
ing fight. On the basis of that precedent they had a large 
faith in the future. It seemed bright and certain then. 

It was in this period of radiant hopes that love first came 
to tilt with the destiny of the motion picture. And it 
will be interesting for a moment to recall the romances 
which at this time came swiftly into the lives of these 
two young motion picture adventurers. 

Journeying into the West, Grey Latham came in 
his travels to a little town in remote Missouri, where 
he idled the hours between trains with a stroll 
through pleasant byways and village streets. He 
came upon a pretty girl sketching by the road. She 
was uncommonly pretty. The handsome young man 
from Broadway approached with his best Southern 

grace and discretely begged 





CHAPTER III 


HE fires of anticipa- 
tion illumined the 
efforts of the Lath- 


ams when they started 
manufacturing their motion 
picture projecting machine 
in the early summer of 
1895. Successes in the lab- 
oratory had kindled high 
hopes. 





permission to compare the 
sketch with the view. But 
his eyes were not for the 
landscape, at least not the 
landscape alone. 

“T think,” he said, “that 
you are to be an artist, and 
that you must come to 
New York for real oppor- 
tunity, a career.” 

What else may have been 
said before Grey Latham 
left the town that bright 
day in June we can perfect- 








True enough, the Lath- 
am eidoloscope was hardly 
more than the Edison kinet- 
oscope, with an arc light 
behind it, but in that day 
of beginnings it was enough 
foundation for hope. 

Major Woodville Latham 
saw the possibility of an achievement that might 
well crown a lifetime of devotion to scientific effort, and per- 
haps equally important, might rebuild for the Lathams a 


This machine is one of the 

three first successful film pro- 

Jjectors built by Thomas Armat 

and*C. Francis Jenkins in 
the year 1895 


fortune and estate worthy of the family’s traditions in Virginia. 


To the Major’s sons, Grey and Otway, vigorous young 
% 





lv well leave to conjecture. 
For it was not so very long 
before the rarely beautiful 
girl took her sketching kit and bid goodbye to the little Mis- 
souri town. She was on her way to New York on her glorious 
adventure. , 

When this girl reached New York Grey Latham was at 
the station in courtly attendance, seeing her established in 
great propriety and comfort at a church school. “Young Mr. 
Latham knew the studio life of New York exceedingly well, 
and there was something that made him think it better that 
the pretty girl from Missouri should live with the Sisters at 
a convent. He was exceedingly busy, the while, with the 
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about the beginning of the motion 


love, conflict, and achievement 


Motion Picture 


By TERRY RAMSAYE 


budding picture affairs 


the Lambda com- 


pany. But his fair protege got much of his time 
and her work a great deal of his discriminating critical 


attention. 


By way of an odd and pretty compliment to her 
sponsor the girl artist signed her work 
“O’Neill Latham.” Presently editors 
grew interested in the bizarre whimsy 
of her style and O’Neiil Latham be- 
came a familiar name in the publi- 
cations of the day. For a long time 
there was a public impression that 
the O’Neill Latham who drew those 
weird fantasies in line was a man, 
probably some extraordinarily mod- 
est young man who refused to be 


seen or known. 


Then one day Grey Latham, 
the aspirant of the films, and the 
girl from Missouri were mar- 
ried. She was Rose O’Neill. 
Now the whole world knows her 
fame. The “Kewpie” doll has 
taken a smiling glint of her 
genius the world around. But 
that and her major successes 
were waiting in the years to 
come, and Grey Latham was never 
to share in the rich attainment of 
the forecast that he made that 
guileless day by the roadside out 
in Missouri. Today the studio of 
Rose O’Neill in the timestained old 
red brick mansion house in Washing- 
ton Square South is one of the places 


pointed out to the visitors 
to New York’s Green- 
wich Village. And not 
one in a hundred thou- 
sand of them know that 
the secrets of the first 
motion picture romance 
are enshrined by that 
spot. 


“The Black Maria,” the 
first molion picture studio, 
al West Orange, New Jer- 
sey. It cost Thomas Ldi- 
son $637.67. In il were 
made practically the only 
pictures used in the 
world from 1889 until late 

in 1896 




































































Annabelle the 
Dancer, who was 
probably second 
only to Carmen- 
cila among the 
Jirst women to ap- 
pear in motion 
pictures 


It was in this same time, too, that 
Otway Latham was married to Natalie 
Lockwood, a gifted young member of one 
of New York’s art colonies. She was, 
soon to share with her husband the 
thrills of the first motion picture expedi- 
tions. Destiny awaited them, too, with 
a dramatic adventure of tragic termina- 
tion that was one day, many years after 
their parts had been played, to come 
again into motion picture history. But 
we must wait a long time before complet- 
ing the telling of their strange story. 

This same spring of 1895 while the 
Lathams were busying themselves with 
the building of their eidoloscope projec- 
tion machines for state’s rights buyers, 
competition was germinating in hidden 
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distant places. We have mentioned Louis = . “Boy—want a job?” 


Lumiere’ in Paris, Robert W. Paul in Lon- 
don and the partnership efforts of Thomas 
Armat and C. Francis Jenkins in Washing- 
ton. Two new names now came into the 


race for the screen. 


Drifting southeast from California into 
Texas went William N. Selig, a young show- 
man. He was a versatile inventive person 
with considerable photographic skill and ex- 
perience. In the town of Dallas he came 
upon a kinetoscope parlor where the Edi- 
son films were displayed in a peep 
show, just such an establishment 
as the Lathams had conducted 


in downtown New York. 
Selig spent several days 
investigating the machine 
and its films. He, like 
the rest, got a magic lan- 
tern idea and a notion of 
pictures on a screen. 

This Selig was some- 
thing of a plunger in his 
methodical, sure way. 
Showmanship in the open 
west had given him that. 
And since his name and 
works run in a continuous 
thread through all the 
subsequent motion picture 
history down to today 
and now, it is significant 
to turn back the pages 
even a little earlier than 
that day in 1895. From 
his home in Chicago some 
years before Selig went 
into the West in quest of 
his health, lingering a 
while in Colorado and 
then journeying on to Cal- 
ifornia. He became man- 
ager of a health resort 
known as Chicago Park. 
Renewed energy came and 
he went on the road with 
a bit of entertainment. It 
consisted mostly of tricks 
of parlor magic, deftly 
done, including the old 
master performance of ex- 
tracting the Belgian hare 
from the tall silk hat. 
That rabbit might be said 
to have been the progeni- 
tor of the famous Selig 
Zoo, but that is a decade 
and a half ahead in our 
chronology. 

Mr. Selig was rewarded 
so handsomely for his suc- 
cessful manipulation of 


the docile rabbit and the trick hat that 
he developed his show business into a 
full-fledged minstrel attraction. It was 
a genuine fast black show and it had the 
In a little up- 
state town in California, Selig paused in 
the street one day to observe a lonely, 
forlornly idle darky. He was a yellow 


flavor of genius about it. 


boy. He yawned a 
deep, wide open water- 
melon expanse of mouth 
and settled himself to 
let the sunshine soak 
in. He saw Selig look- 
ing at him and smiled. 
The smile was approxi- 
mately one foot on its 


major axis. Selig admired it greatly. 
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“Whut at, boss?” The 
L2Roy Latham, who yellow boy was casually 
opened the first “‘store interested. 




















show”’ of motion pic- “In a minstrel show— 
lures in the world just stand up and open 
your mouth, that’s your 
act.” 
“I | most suttinly kin, boss—when does we 
start?” 


That was the beginning of the ca- 
reer of the late Bert Williams, a 
genius whose death a few weeks 
ago was a matter of world news 
and regret. When Williams 
joined the Selig show that day 
he found in the cast the man 
who was later for years to 
share his fame as the other 
half of Williams & Walker. 
Walker was surly. Wil- 
liams was all smiles. 

This was, incidentally, 
Bert Williams’ first ap- 
pearance on any stage. 
Being light of hue, fif- 

. . ra ° ” teen-sixteenths white in 
Historic Firsts raged he - ordered 
into burnt cork make-up. 

in this Chapter Stage fright overtook 
Williams in the first en- 

semble number and the 
sweat of distress poured 





Tue First motion picture romance, in which hand- 


some Grey Latham of Broadway found Rose down his face. His 
O'Neill, a Missouri beauty and brought her to make-up ran in streaks 
New York to be his bride. of alarming perpendicular 
Tue Friast motion picture exhibitor and state’s zebra effect. When the 
rights buyer, LeRoy Latham, a nephew of Wood- end man fired his funny 
ville Latham, inventor of the eidoloscope, who question at Williams, the 


novice’s eyes opened in 
terror and beads stood 
out on his forehead. 
He couldn’t remember his 


gave the first “‘store show” entertainment ex- 
clusively of films, in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1895. 
Tue First appearance in the amusement world of 


the late Bert Williams as a minstrel in the employ lines. In dismay his 

of William Selig’s wagon show in California. mouth flew open. The 
THe First motion picture presentation based on a house roared. 

popular song, ““The Sidewalks of New York,”’ “If Ah says anything 

pictured by the Lathams in New York. those folks’ll laugh at 
Tue First motion picture advertising man, Henry me.” Williams _ backed 

Southall, a colored boy, who urged a handbill out into the wings. His 


hit was made, in spite of 
him. With the little Se- 
lig wagon show in 1892 


campaign on LeRoy Latham. 
Tue Frrst vaudeville act in a picture show, when 


Jack McConaughey, a circus clown, padded he laid the foundation of 
the Latham show at Newport News, Va., with the fame that took him 
poses of “ebony statuary.” into every great world 
Tue First Selig zoo, consisting of one Belgian capital, and which quite 
hare, used by Colonel Selig in the famous incidentally one day got 
rabbit-out-of-the-hat piece of parlor magic. him a transient motion 


picture success of sensa- 
tional brevity. 

William Selig had the 
bankroll of his minstrel 
show profits in his pockets when he 
discovered the kinetoscope in Dallas 
and saw the greater promise of the 
picture that could be put on the screen. 

Selig went back to Chicago and rented 
a workshop on the second floor of a 
most humble building in the midst of 
the hectic night life of Chicago’s tender- 
loin. It was the now historic 43 Peck 
Court, and probably the only reputable 
tradition of that redlighted byway. 

But the space was inexpensive and 
Selig saw a long task ahead of him, a 
costly one. While Woodville Latham’s 
shop was at work in New York build- 
ing eidoloscopes, Selig was toiling in 
Chicago trying to find a way to put the 
motion picture on the screen, and do 











The eidoloscope 
film, actual size, 
from the Latham 
picture of the 
Duncan Ross- 
Ernest Roeber 
wrestling match 

















it well. He had samples of Edison kinetoscope film to experi- 
ment with, like the other workers. And by the way of pot- 
boiling for current incomes he took on large orders to make 
carbon prints for Chicago portrait photographers and made 
giant photographic enlargements for railway advertising. For 
a year nothing more was heard of Selig at 43 Peck Court. 
Hardly more than an hour’s ride away to the north of Chi- 
cago, up at Waukegan, a lake shore village and manufactur- 
ing center, another inventor, Edward Amet, was at. work on 
the same problem. He also had a handful of Edison kineto- 
scope films. It is now twenty-five years since the name of 
Edward Amet figured in motion picture affairs. As this chap- 


ter is written he lives in quiet retirement at Redondo Beach ' 


in California, and only a few of today’s figures in the motion 
picture industry can recall the time when he figured impor- 
tantly for a moment as one of several contestants for patent 
office: recognition and first motion picture honors. Yet the 
efforts of Amet led to the founding of the one time powerful 
Essanay concern of Chicago. 
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Amet was a most traditionally typical inventor. He needed 


money to go ahead with 
his work. He had just 
completed the invention of 
an automatic platform 
scale which for one cent 
handed you out a ticket 
with your tonnage on it. 
So now in his backroom 
workshop at the plant of 
the Chicago Scale Works 
down by the railroad tracks 
in Waukegan he had turned 
to the business of trying 
to get the kinetoscope pic- 
ture on the screen. In 
point of time his efforts 
were slightly later in their 
inception than those of the 
Lathams, Amet and oth- 
ers. His machine was half 
done and as a_ banker 
would gracefully say it, 
funds were low. He thought 
that perhaps when his pic- 
ture machine was com- 
pleted it might have some 
value for theater use, if it 
worked. There was a show 
playing a one-night stand 
in the Waukegan Opera 
House. Mr. Amet noted 
the date and bent his steps 
that way with an idea of 
consulting a regular theatri- 
cal magnate. 

At the close of the show 
Amet applied at the box 
office and found the man- 
ager .of the attraction 
counting the receipts. They 
shook hands and the show- 
man gave his name, George 
K. Spoor. 


With the dignity and calm reserve which characterizes all good poker players and 
Scotchmen, Spoor listened to the inventor’s story with a profound but outwardly 
casual attention. He had-heard of moving pictures, but he had not seen them move. 
He agreed with Amet that if they could be made to move, in sight of-an audience, » 
on a screen they might have an entertainment value. He would look at the 
machine. He even admitted that he might just possibly invest if the thing looked 


right. 


Mr. Spoor did not mention at that time that his capital consisted of the twenty- 
eight dollars and eighty-five cents profit on the night’s show, and that his. regular 
employment was the management of the newsstand and lunchroom at the North- 
That night he was magnating. 

The two of them, inventor and magnate, talking in terms calculated to impress 
each other favorably, walked across lots from the opera house to Amet’s work- 
shop. There they surveyed the array of gears and miscellany of parts of the 
machine as it stood incomplete before them. 

Spoor and Amet talked for an hour. Reluctantly and with a faint heart down 
under his firm voice, Spoor ventured to ask the one important question: 

“About how much capital, Mr. Amet, do you think you will require to finish this?” 


western Station in Chicago. 








The Six 


Inventors 














In the year of 1895 six busy laboratories were close upon 
the solution of the: problem of putting the motion picture 
on the screen. All of them based their efforts upon the 
beginning made by Thomas Edison and W. K. L. Dickson, 
his laboratory assistant, in 1889 with the invention of the 
kinetoscope. The workers were: 


WoopvitLe Latuam, in New York, who with a staff made 
up of former Edison employes, and the temporary co- 
operation of W. K. L. Dickson, produced the eidoloscope. 

Tuomas Armat and C, Francis Jenkins, of Washington, who 
built a “beater” type projection machine with which the 
first commercially successful picture projects were 
conducted. 

Epwarp Amet of Waukegan, Illinois, who with the financial 
assistance of George K. Spoor, developed a projection 
machine. From it came the famous Essanay concern. 


Louis Lumrere, famous French photographer, whose pro- 
jector had for a time promised an international success. 


Rosert Paut of London, who first copied the Edison 
kinetoscope and then attacked the problem of projec- 
tion, with important early success in ati. 

WiiuraM Seuic of Chicago, who went from showmanship to 
invention and became the founder of the world known 
Selig Polyscope Company. 

Edison had captured the secret of motion picture 
photography and locked it up in a little box where one per- 
son at a time could see it. These inventors’ function was 
to liberate it on the screen. 








Thomas Armat, of Wash- 
ington, who built the type of 
projection machine which 
came to dominate the in- 
dustry and who continues 
today to experiment for the 
technical betlerment of pic- 
lure projection. In his 
early work he was in part- 
nership with C. Francis 
Jenkins (shown at bottom 
of e), also an inventor, 
still at work on motion 
piclure problems 


Spoor stiffened and set 
himself for a shock. He 
expected a suggestion of 
anything from five to 
twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. 

Amet stood thoughtfully 
silent. He did not want 
to make a mistake in front 
of this theatrical man. He 
did some elaborate figur- 
ing. 
“Well, Mr. Spoor, I 
should say that I'll need 
(Continued on page too) 


























Jackie Turns 


Author 


“The Kid's” Own Page—he wrote 
every word of it, all by himself 





HAV a new teacher. 

I am glad. 

Her name is miss Newell. 
spel what I put down here. 

I talk very good but I am just learning how to write. I 
hate spelling. miss Newell can spel fine. 

Peepul that write must be smart. I could never. I forget 
what I think before I can make the letters to write it down. 

What I like to do better than anything else in my whole 
life is climb. 

Yesterday at the Kinema theater I saw a man 104 years 
old. He was still alive. 

That is very old. 

Moody who is what I call my mother wanted to know 
would I like to live until I get that old. I would like to be 
twice that old. 

My grandpa that I went to visit 


She is telling me how to 




















I pulled one of my teeth. 

It was in the Ritz in New York. Moody was cross. 
I was afraid I would eat it with my lunch. 

Poody, that is my father, said the Ritz was an all right 
place to pull a tooth. But we had ladies at lunch. 

I turned my head away. I said excuse me. Then I pulled 
it out. 

I like the new house I live in. 


Well, 


AYBE Moody will buy the lot next door. 
have a swimming pool. 

I will have a slide from my bedroom window right into 

the swimming pool. 

It will be a long slide but I am not afraid of anything. 

I bet Wes Barry would be afraid of that. My bedroom is 

very high. It is in the second story. 

I will learn to swim. I can some. 


Then we can 





for my last birthday is 70 years old. 
He can hunt and fish swell. 

The trouble about being so old is 
teeth. I know about that. I had 
false teeth in my last picture. 

I lost two teeth right in front like 
a jack o’ lantrin. They stuck some 
ones in. It felt funny when I 
talked. 

Now my new ones are coming in 
fast. One is grown. The other is 
little. 


ELSE 





JaACKie COOGAN did. 


WHAT | LIKE re De 
BETTER THAW ee 
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“SIM MY WHerce 
LIFE /f CLimB 


At Catalina Island last summer I 
The man put me on the bot- 
tom. He put his foot on me in my 
stomick. 

You bet I kept my eyes wide 
open. 

Wes Barry had a hard time to 
learn to swim. Now he is a fine 
swimmer. 

He is bigger than me. 

Moody read to me in a newspaper 


YTHIWG 











today. (Concluded on page 112) 


| 99 , Ss 
o¢ K ° : You have followed Frank, no doubt, through various vicissi- 
S S Me Tal ) tudes in his screen career. She came east to do some shopping 
y) 


and to see papa and mama. He followed. 


"Wy AT I always say is,” remarked Mr. Mayo after the 
grapefruit had been served by a breathless waiter, 
“give me a good story. If I only had a good story. Now, 
take that story I had not so long ago—called—Daggy, what 
was that story called?” 
Dagmar “I cannot remember the name of your story, my sweetheart,” 
Godowsky purred Dagmar. “But was it not the one where you were 
sel the buried in the sand?” 
Thanatopsis “No, not that one, dear,” he said. “That other one— 
lub well, I can’t remember the name of it, but it was a good 
on us ear as story. Daggy, what was that man’s name I was supposed 
+h eae to call up? If you don’t mind, I’ll go and call him up now. 
dining room What was his number, darling?” 
enith “Vanderbilt 0000,” said his wife smoothly. “Kiss me.” 
friend husband, He kissed her. She turned to me. “We haf been so busy. 
‘Frank Mayo There are so many things to do (Continued on page 99) 


Just a domestic scene in a hotel restaurant 


By DELIGHT EVANS 


HE undulated into the Algonquin, 
swathed in sables—or very good 
mink—and veils, and oriental per- 
fumes. Everybody watched her. 
Everybody waited. The Young Men’s 
Thanatopsis Club—composed of such 
high-browed herculeses as Marc Connelly 
and Roberts Sherwood and Benchley and 
F. P. Adams—even these stopped and 
stared. She was a good round eyeful. 
And in her wake was a mere man—a 
good-looking, well-set-up, modest man. 
He followed her into the dining room. 

They seated themselves—she slid out 
of her wrap, disclosing a svelte figure in 
a Russian thing—she took off her gloves, 
disclosing diamonds—she threw back her 
veil, disclosing a white, white face, with 
scarlet lips and slanting, provocative eyes. 

She tilted her head; and adjacent 
luncheon parties listened breathlessly. 
The beauty was about to speak. The 
California Cleopatra was on the verbal 
brink of elucidation. She looked at her © 
companion. : 

“Kiss me, Frank!” she said. 

He kissed her, and the audience drew 
a long, long breath. ; 

And then they had lunch. 

Which would seem to disprove all 
those stories about the present Mrs. 
Frank Mayo and her husband not get- 
ting along very well. 

Of course, the kiss—it might have 
been a stage kiss. If there had been 
only one—but there were many more. 

She used to be Dagmar Godowsky, the 
daughter of Leopold, the great pianist. 





The story of a nobody 
who turned out to be 
somebody after all. 
Two women. One, the 
beautiful Barbara; the 
other, starved Little 
Letty. Which did 
Allerton choose ? 


“Bul,” he said, “you can’t run 

off and leave me in your debl like 

this.” She smiled sadly. “I’m 

paid—I've gol remembering, al- 
ways 


ASHLEIGH ALLERTON was furiously angry; he was 
desperately hurt. His pride was up in arms; it urged 
him on to extremeties of action, to finalities, from 
which all his love and his longing for Barbara made 

him shrink. A dozen images of her were before him as he 
strode along through the park. He saw her beautiful, full of 
a lovely, gracious charm, the remote Barbara of those days 
when he had known her first. He saw her yielding, later, 
giving herself—and yet withholding herself, too, always; tempt- 
ing him, maddening him, with laughter, always, faintly on her 
lips and in her eyes. 

He saw her flushed with the knowledge of her power, her 
mastery of him, capricious, driven to test her strength and 
—his weakness. It was the knowledge of his own weakness 
that angered him now; he resented that, had he only under- 
stood himself, far more than anything that she had ever done. 
And he feared it; that collapse of pride and will that she had 
induced, again and again. 

This last quarrel—yet, was it a quarrel, exactly? He 
couldn’t reconstruct the scene in his memory in any convinc- 
ing detail. Some trivial cause, in the beginning. Queer, how 
trivial the causes of their quarrels had been, as a rule! And 
how quickly occasions sank into insignificance beside the ugli- 
ness, the bitterness, of word and gesture arising from them! 
Just now—how swiftly irrevocable things had sprung from a 
forgotten cause! 

He had declared himself at last—demanded surrender from 
her, in the name of his own self respect and any chance they 
had for lasting happiness. And she had refused. He could 
remember her, flaming, as she took his ring from her finger 
and held it out to him, and the tiny sound, thunderous, though, 
as a hammer stroke of fate, as it had fallen to the floor. 

She was, she had been, so contemptuously sure that his 
love, his aching longing for her, would bring him back to her, 
abject in his surrender. It had done so before, and he ground 
his teeth at those memories. Yet he had never said so much 
before. He had warned her. Melodrama? Oh, yes! To 
threaten to marry the first woman he saw who would have 
him! Yet wouldn’t it be better? What chance, what hope, 
could there be for him and Barbara, now? 
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~ The Dust 


By BASIL KING 


He was at the very climax of the emotional storm that was 
sweeping him when he first saw the girl by the fence that ran 
around the reservoir. Something about her struck through the 
tremendous self absorption that had enveloped him. He had 
a glimpse of her white face, exalted by a sort of desperate 
determination. She had dragged a bench over to the fence. 
He sensed her purpose, suddenly, and began to run. He 
reached her just in time; laid violent hands upon her; drew 
her back and down. 

And she sank down on the bench, and hid her white face 
in her hands, and began to sob. He was curiously detached, 
curiously without either sympathy, or blame, or any emotion, 
as he stared at her. Only a mild curiosity moved him. 

“Oh!” she said, at last. “Why did you stop me? I had my 
courage all screwed up—”’ 

He laughed, rather grimly. 

“Ves,” he said. “Exactly! You're better off than I, though! 
At least it wasn’t some weakness in yourself that stopped you! 
That’s been my case—” 

She stared at him a moment; hid her eyes again. He picked 
up stick and gloves to move away. Something stayed him. 


“W HY?” he said. “You needn’t tell me, of course—but 
you might as well—” 


“Why—why not?” she said. “There’s nothing else for me 


to do. I—I’ve been living with my stepfather. He takes all 
my money. He took my mother’s before she died. He killed 
her. He’d just as soon kill me. Today—he was going to 


make me go to work in a—in a place—” 

She grew crimson, suddenly. 

“I ran away,” she said. “While they thought I was putting 
on the—the clothes the girls there wear. I knew he’d beat me 
if he found me, and make me go back. So—” 

She stopped; sat, crying. He stared down at her. There 
was no dignity about her; there was scarcely pathos, even. 
She was drab, sodden, colorless. Yet, suddenly, a thought 
flashed through his mind; he stared, and chuckled. Here was 
a climax of irony! 











“F told you I'd marry 
the first girl I met—and 
I did!” Barbara was 
tolerant. “A girl like 
that can be bought off” 


Flower 


Fictionization by William Almon Wolff 


“Look here!” he said. “Can’t go back, can you? You're 

at the end of your rope? Nothing ahead but that?” 

‘ He made a gesture toward the reservoir. She looked up at 
im. 

“You might do better if you married me,” he said. 

She straightened up, staring at him in her amazement. Her 
eyes wandered over him, taking in every detail of his well 
groomed figure. 

“Marry me—you?” she said. 
note. “Why—why?” 


Her voice rose to a shrill 


““(\H, because!” he said. His voice rang out bitterly. “The 
woman I love—the woman I was engaged to—has just 
thrown me over!” 

She stared. 

“You can travel a lot of different roads, you see,” he said, 
“and still come to where you were when I pulled you back!” 

Quietly he began to tell her of Barbara. Strange expres- 
sions flew back and forth in the girl’s eyes as she listened. He 
might have seen wonder, sympathy, anger—an anger that, 
gradually, banished everything else. She must have been 
visualizing Barbara, in her cold pride. 

“There it is!” he said. “You can’t lose. 
that she’s thrown away—” 

“No,” she said, in a whisper so low that he did not hear. 
“Not all.” 

“You'll be protected—clothed—fed—sheltered. 
matter about me.” 

She sat, brooding, hesitating. Then, suddenly, she rose. 

“All right!” she said. She laughed harshly. “I guess you’re 
a bit mad—but what’s the odds?” 

It was a long time before Allerton could remember just 
what happened after that. Details were lost in a haze. An 
official’s droning voice; the girl’s voice, answering questions. 
Giving her name—Letty Gravely—and her age. His own 
voice, answering like questions, assuring a clerk that he was 
white. Another droning voice; portentous sentences. Then 


You'll have all 


I— it doesn’t 


a moment on the sidewalk, with the vast bulk of the Municipal 













Building looming up, and his wife—his wife!—waiting beside 
him, patient, docile. 
Then, later, old Steptoe’s amazed eyes as he opened the 


door for them. Curious reflexes, moving him to turn to Letty, 
with a grave courtesy, once they were in the house. 

“This is your house—you are its mistress, now,” he said. 

Slowly he led her into the old fashioned drawing room. 
She sat down, wearily, in a great arm chair. And his eyes 
fell upon an envelope, placed conspicuously; an envelope 
addressed to him in Barbara’s hand. He stared at it a moment 
before he opened it. His eyes were entirely expressionless as 
he read the few lines of the note. She was sorry. Yes. She 
hadn’t meant what she had said, earlier in the day. She was 
wearing his ring again. 

Sheer horror held him still. Every memory of pain and 
bitterness was banished. Only his love for her, his longing, 
remained. His eyes turned toward Letty. And all his agony 
was in them. She sat still, watching him. 

“Steptoe—” Allerton raised his voice slightly, and the butler 
came in. “Steptoe—this is Mrs. Allerton.” 

The training of his years of service saved Steptoe. For a 
moment he was silent; then he bowed, gravely, to Letty. 

“Madam is very welcome here,” he said. 

Allerton made an impatient gesture. He turned to Letty. 

“You're tired,” he said. “Steptoe will show you your room. 
We—I think we won’t disturb the maids tonight, Steptoe. The 
guest room is ready?” 

“Yes, sir. If madam will come this way—?” 


LD servants know more than is supposed, sometimes; 
permit themselves, too, sometimes, strange liberties. 
Downstairs, that night, after Allerton, too, had gone upstairs, 
Steptoe read Barbara’s note. It told him the little, the very 
little, that all that he had observed for a long time had not 
enabled him to guess. Above him were the portraits of his 
master’s father and mother. He looked up at them; smiled, 
with an ancient wisdom. 
“Maybe you two are looking down in ’orror, if you know 
he said. “But I’m not so sure your boy ’asn’t ’ad a bit 0’ 
luck!” 
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It was Steptoe, in the morning, who answered Barbara, 
telephoning nervously, long before Rashleigh Allerton awoke 
from the troubled sleep into which he had fallen just before 
daybreak. But Allerton himself spoke to her; shrank, though, 


from telling her the truth. Yet she must have known that 
something was desperately wrong. And Allerton, turning to 
Steptoe, showed a stricken face. But Steptoe faced him, 
smiling. 

“If Mr. Rash will only be calm, like,” he said, “something 
may ’appen to straighten things out.” 

Allerton shook his 
head. 

“Take care of—Mrs. 


Allerton,” he said. “See 

that she has whatever ‘“‘My stepfather 
she wants, I—I’m going ‘akesallmymoney. 
out—” He took my 


mother’s before she 
died. He killed 
her. He'd just as 
soon kill me. So 


—I ran away” 


He had to see Bar- 
bara; that duty couldn’t 
be evaded. She had 
guessed the incredible 
truth; that made things 
easier. : 

“I told you,” he said, 
“that I’d marry the first 
girl I met—and I did!” 

She was furious, and 
yet, it seemed, she had 
begun already to learn 
the lesson that threat- 
ened to cost them all so 
dearly. For the first 
time she mastered her 
passion; came back to 
him, penitent and kind. 

“It’s bad,” she said. 
“Oh, Rash—it’s awful! 
But it’s my fault as 
much as yours—I know 
—I know! Still—what’s 
done can be undone.” 

“How?” He cried out 
eagerly. 

“Oh, Rash!” She smiled tolerantly. “A 
girl like that! She'll consent to an annul- 
ment if you pay her money enough—can’t you 
see?” 

Hope dawned in his eyes. 


“T NEVER thought of that!” he cried. “Of course! 


Barbara—! My dear—” 

He sank on his knees before her, burying his head in her 
lap. And with a curious, motherly gesture, new to her, she 
stroked his head. 

If Allerton could so forget and neglect his wife, however, 
he was well represented in his absence. Steptoe had his ideas, 
as he was wont to say. And some strange flash of sympathy 
had been kindled in him by his first sight of Letty. He was 
waiting for the first movement of her door. Already he had 
said his say to the furious women servants, set by the ears 
by a maid’s chance opening of the guest room door and her 
sight of Letty—and Letty’s clothes. 

For once in his life Steptoe cast reserve and discretion alike 
away. He knew what he knew; foresaw what he foresaw. 
And—he had read Barbara as some men read a printed page. 
Allerton had told him to see that Letty had whatever she 
needed. And to that order he gave the widest, the most liberal, 
of interpretations. What she needed! What didn’t she need? 

Understanding—the knowledge of a thousand things, hidden 
from her through all her starved and stunted life. But Steptoe 
knew them all. Little things, like the way to eat a grapefruit 
and use a finger bowl. And the quality he had discerned in 
Letty at first sight, that astonishing simplicity of hers, made 
her accept what he offered in the very spirit of his offering. 

The outraged maids served Steptoe’s purpose well. Letty, 
in the morning, was as sure as Allerton himself that they had 
done a terrible thing, committed a ghastly blunder. Her 
solution was simple—flight. But Steptoe’s will was otherwise. 
And the maids, insulting her, roused in her an angry pride. 

“Insolent upstarts they are, madam,” he said. “I should be 
proud to show madam how to put such in their places.” 


Oh, 


Incredibly Letty found herself taking her cues from him, 
dismissing cook and maids who came to give notice! Incredi- 
bly, again, she let him take her to places where, once his 
authority to give orders in Rashleigh Allerton’s name had been 
made plain, there was only eagerness to touch her with the 
magic wand of clothes from Paris, shoes of a slender grace, 
silks, laces, wonders of which she had scarcely so much as 
dreamed! 

It was a Letty transformed, lovely in a wan and wistful way, 
whom Allerton saw when he came home at last. Steptoe ex- 















plained what he had done; Allerton nodded, dumbly. Yet, 
though, in some strange way, this made it more difficult, he 
knew that he must carry out Barbara’s plan. Gently he told 
her what she knew—that they had made a great mistake, 
“She wants you back, then?” said Letty, going to the heart 


of things. He nodded. 
“All right,” she said. “I'll go whenever you please.” 
“No,” he said. “You will stay here. My lawyer will make 


the necessary arrangements. 
able settlement—money—” 
“No.” She shook her head. 


You will, of course, have a suit- 


“T don’t want to be paid.” 


CURIOUS pride in her tugged at his heart. By George— 
she was rather fine! Yet he argued, until, at last, she 
yielded. 
“You are right, I suppose,” she said. 
such things.” ; 
He watched her go upstairs. She was wearing a black velvet 
gown; a lovely thing that might have been designed for her. 
Steptoe was watching, too; he sighed, a moment later, when 
the telephone rang, and he had to tell Allerton that Miss Wal- 
brook wished to speak to him. 
“Well?” Barbara’s voice was pitched high, in its nervous- 
ness. “Have you told her?” 
“Yes,” he said. “It—it’s all right.” 
troubled him strangely. 
“Ah!” She laughed. 


“T don’t understand 


Yet his conscience 


“I suppose you’ve forgotten the 
We'll stop 


Benedicts’ dance tonight? Well—hurry and dress. 
and pick you up.” 
He went upstairs, and Steptoe went with him. 
“Steptoe,” he said. 
money.” . 
“Maybe she’s right, Mr. Rash,” said Steptoe. “Money’s not 
for them as ’asn’t learned its use.” 


“She—she doesn’t want to take any 

















He started. 

“T hadn’t thought of that! 
pay her off like—like a taxi, can I?” 

“T shouldn’t presume, Mr. Rash—but if you’d keep ‘er ‘ere 
a bit and—and—learn her, like?” 

But Allerton wasn’t minded to talk any more, and, when he 


By Jove, Steptoe—I can’t just 


was dressed, Steptoe left him. Rashleigh went on down to 
wait. And, as he descended the stairs he saw Letty, slipping 
down before him—the Letty he had married, in her old, worn 
clothes. She was at the door when he called to her. 

“Oh—!” she said. She had the hunted look of ‘the park. “I 
—I wanted to get away so you couldn’t make me take the 


money—” 

“But—you can’t run off 
and leave me in your debt — ; 
like this—”’ : is 


She smiled sadly. 

“TI—I’m paid—lI’ve got 
remembering—always—”’ 

He grew more and more 
excited and nervous. Until 
Letty, smiling, held up her 
finger and began to count, 
slowly, up to ten. 

“What—?” 

“Don’t say a word till I’ve 
finished—” She laughed. “I 
used to calm Mother so, 
sometimes—” 

“TI—I’ve always been nerv- 
ous—ever since I was 
born—” 

He slumped down beside 
her on the sofa; they had 
gone into the drawing room. 
Instinctively she began to 
stroke his forehead. 

“I—I’m so tired— 
and overwrought—” he 
said. “That’s—you 
make me feel easier. 

If you'll do that—I 
can rest—” 

“Tl stay as long as 
you need me—there, et 
there—” 

He dozed, and she 
watched him, as a 
mother might watch a 
fretful child. Until he 
fell asleep, and she sat 
waiting, smiling. And 
it was upon that 
picture that Barbara opened the 
door, hard, smiling, coldly angry 
behind her mask of disdain. 

Letty started up. She knew who 
it must be. And with a cry she 
ran out, past Barbara, and upstairs. 
Rashleigh awoke with a start. 
Shamefaced he tried to explain. 
Barbara stood still, smiling con- 
temptuously. 

“So you wouldn’t let her go!” she said, finally. 

“Barbara—it would be cruel—she needs training—” 

“Keep her, then—till she can take care of herself—” 

He turned toward her eagerly. But Barbara averted her 






























knew them all. 


eyes. 
“You—you Quixote!” she cried stormily. But then she 
laughed. “I suppose it’s because you are just that that I love 


you, though—” 

“And I love you because you’re a good sport!” he said, and 
caught her in his arms. 

So the curious menage went on, and grew into something 
strangely permanent. Letty saw little of Allerton. His life 
was oddly unaffected by her presence in his house. He took 


‘his meals at his club; spent much of his time with Barbara. 
Yet he did see Letty; watched, without any real perception, 
her growth, the way she changed. Luxury did nothing to spoil 
her; only gave her a new, delicate beauty. She learned much. 
Steptoe, wise in his own way, taught her much; suggested ways 
she could learn the things he was not qualified to teach. 
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Understanding—the knowledge cf a thousand things, hidden 
from her through all her starved and hunted life. Bul Slepice 
And he helped her 
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For Letty her old life was like a nightmare, dimly remem- 
bered in-the hour of waking. Flack, her stepfather; Ott, 
owner of that place from which she had fled—these were 
terrible, unreal figures. Yet they had substance enough. There 
were times when the memory of them was sharp and vivid 
enough to rouse her to a terrified wakefulness in the night. 

Allerton lived in a curious state of suspension during this 
time. His love for Barbara was still a living thing, yet it was 
dimmed by a growing feeling of what he owed to Letty; his 
responsibility to her and for her weighed upon him. There 
were: sharp quarrels with Barbara as she grew more and more 
impatient, less and less able to see why he should delay the 
dissolution of his shadowy mockery of a 
marriage. 

And then, abruptly, fate played into Bar- 
bara’s hand. For Ott had seen Letty in her new 
yuise; had followed her to her home. Assum- 
ing what a creature of his stamp would 
necessarily assume, he hastened to tell 
Flack—and to sneer at him for suppos- 
ing that a girl capable of selling herself 
for such a price would work in his place 
for a stepfather’s profit! And Flack, 

furious, moved by greed, tracked 

her down—and forced his way past 

the outraged Steptoe on the very day 

when Barbara had at last determined 

si on a bold stroke and gone to see 
Letty! 

“He won’t decide anything,” Bar- 
bara said to Letty, coldly angry. 
‘“‘So—he must be made to act. Now 
—if I give him up, will you? Free 
him—to make a real choice?” 

She stripped off, once more, the 
solitaire she flaunted; wrote a note. 

“Read it!” she said, handing it to 
Letty. And Letty read: “I am 
returning your ring again. 
This must end sometime 
—and now is the time.” 

And, as Letty tried to 
understand, and to make 
up her mind, Flack, brutal, 
leering, came in!  Bar- 
bara, coldly triumphant, 
heard and understood his 
insinuations and his 
threats. He went, at last. 
But his coming had won 
for Barbara; had made 
Letty realize the impossi- 


bility of everything. Her 
mind was made up. 
“All right,” she said. 


i mt ‘th “Tl slip away tonight.” 

odie “It’s for the best,” said 
Barbara. For a moment 
a real flash of sympathy 
warmed her. “I'll make 
Rash take me out tonight 
—that will give you your 
chance.” 

Yet if Flack had aided Barbara in the afternoon he was to 
aid Letty that night. His greed drove him back to the house. 
And this time he found Allerton. It was blackmail he had 
in mind; not for a moment, of course, did he believe that 
Allerton had married Letty. And before, half cowed, he slunk 
away, he told Allerton where he could find him—at Ott’s place, 
half saloon, half dive. 

Allerton, sick with disgust, saw him go. Barbara was com- 
ing—but he must see Letty first, and warn her. He sent Step- 
toe for her—and, just as Barbara’s footman came to the door, 
Steptoe came down, white with fear. 

“She’s gone!” he cried. “There’s a note, sir—” 

Grimly Rashleigh Allerton read the note. She had gone— 
he must not follow her. He turned on Steptoe. 

“Miss Walbrook—she was here this afternoon—Mrs. Allerton 
was greatly hupset, sir—and that person you saw, Mr. Rash— 
he was here—” 

Barbara, impatient, had followed her footman. And now 
Allerton turned on her. (Concluded on page 105) 
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The world 
has not tired 
of Charlie Cha 
lin. He has devel- 
oped mentally and 
histrionically, and his 
drawing power has devel- 
oped in the same proportion 


HAT are they like off screen? That 
is the question invariably asked a 


person who has encountered stars off 
duty. 

Although the fan has been told that the villain 
in reality is often a sweet soul who raises daisies 
instead of the proverbial Hades and that the 
vampire is addicted to prayer meetings instead 
of orgies de jazzerie, he cannot help but believe’ 
his eyes and the subtitles. 

And it would appear that most of our lead- 

-ing directors are siding with the fan. We know 
that D. W. Griffith, John S. Robertson and Rex 
Ingram cast their pictures with careful eyes for 
“types,”"—persons who are the characters por- 
trayed rather than those who may be able to 
enact them. 

Indeed, Mr. Ingram’s selection of types for “The 
Four Horsemen” is the chief point on which he 
scored a directorial knockout, if not the B. A. degree 
from Yale. “He knows how to cast,” we said. 

I do not mean to say that a player must be the exact 
duplicate of the fictional character. He need only to look 
as though he might be such a character. Signor Rodolph 
Valentino was a superb Julio in “The Four Horsemen,” not 
because he is a great actor but because he has the foreign air, 
the sleek and urbane appearance that was Julio’s. 

There used to be a lively discussion as to whether a player 
should be chosen for his acting ability or because he looked 
the part. Actors from the stage snorted at the idea of “types” 
and contended that a good actor could give life to any part. 


HEREIN do the stage and screen differ. The stage is 
chiefly vocal; the screen entirely visual, save for sub- 
titles which must be in harmony with expression. On the 
stage a player may characterize by his voice and create the 
necessary optic illusion as to his appearance by the use of 
. Make-up and lights. Distance lends enchantment, and there 
is considerable distance between the man behind the footlights 
and the man in the orchestra chair. 
On the screen a player must characterize entirely by facial 
and bodily appearances. Subtitles which say he is a dirty 
dog will not make him one unless his face has the canine 
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only the real survive. 


that the camera can catch 


Are stars the same on and off the screen, or have 
they dual personalities? The question is answered 
in this story. The truth about personalities is that 
Remember that, when you 
send in your photograph to the Screen Opportunity 
contest, with high hopes of winning. 
photograph that counts nearly as much as what that 
photograph reveals of your real character—the soul 


It isn’t your 





They Can't Fool | 





There are two Mabel 
Normands: separate and 
distinct personalities. 
One, the brilliant, 
charming, intellectual 
Miss Normand, of spar- 
kling mind and light- 
ning wit 


The other Mabel: the 


roguish, mischievous child 
—caplivaling, 


good fun, 


slapstick comedy incarnate 


Tommy Meighan is the 
regular, sane, all-round 
man that everyone— 
particularly men—like 
to see come oul en top. 
He deserves his success. 
This is a typical picture 
of Tommy, off-screen 
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qualities. He may fool us to some extent by make-up, but 
the inevitable close-up is a severe exposure, and we no longer 
tolerate elaborate make-up. 

The eye of the camera penetrates all artifice and exaggerates 
what it sees. And it has trained our eyes to see. At first we 
were not very discerning. Our gaze stopped at externals. If 
a vampire waved a peacock fan and puffed a cigarette, how- 
ever amateurishly, we were content. She was a soulless, home- 
wrecking hussy, she was. 

But those were the days when we were little Red Riding 
Hoods, when a wolf in granny’s clothing raised but a few 
doubtful queries. 

Today we read character through the camera. 

Neither ruse nor rouge can fool us long concerning the soul 
within. 

No less an authority than David Wark Griffith declares 
absolutely that the camera goes straight to the heart and that 
the eye of the director must be keen if it is to see what the 
spectators out front are going to see when the player faces 
them. 


you may not know that you are judging a person’s char- 
acter when you see his face on the screen. You only 
know vaguely—subconsciously—that you like or dislike that 
person. You have often said, no doubt, that a certain star is 
a good actor but that there is something about him that you 
do not like. Instinctively your eye has recorded an impression 
which your mind has not taken the time or effort to analyze 
and formulate. 

The regular motion picture public is infallible in its election 
of stellar favorites. 






Mary Pickford can- 
not play a part she 
does not feel. She 
has tried to. appre- 
ciale and guard the 
trust which the pub- 
lic has imposed in 
her; consequently 
she has progressed 


That essentially 
masculine punch 
that Jim Kirkwood 
puts in his pictures 
is the real thing. 
There is nothing of 
the actor in him, 
though he is con- 
linually striving to 
improve artistically 


By 
RT HOWE 





































The charm of 
Lillian Gish is 
enhanced by 
personal con- 
lact. Her fragile 
loveliness is nol 
exaggerated by 
the camera 


Antonio Moreno, de- 
spile his fiery Spanish 
temperament, despises 
conceit. He once said, 
“If it weren't for the 
d make 


movies I woul 
about fifty a week!” 
















Wally Reid cannot take himself 
seriously. He does not brood over 
himself and his future. He lives 
by the day 


Such is my conviction after several years’ close contact with 
famous stars. I have known players of all ranks and, with a 
few exceptions to prove the rule, I’ve found that those who 
are the most attractive on screen are the most attractive off. 

The policy of PHoroptay since its inception has been to 
mirror the personality of players as truthfully as it is humanly 
possible. An interviewer must neither gloss nor besmirch. 
He must take an absolutely impersonal position, Just as a 
portrait artist does before his subject. There is no one since 
the year of our Lord of whom it might be said, here is a 
perfect creature. Therefore, with humanity toward all and 
malice toward none the writer (Continued on page 110) 
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Close-Ups 


Gditorial Oxpression and Timely Comment 


" MEOzTON pictures will go the way of the 
saloon unless they reform or are re- 
formed,” says “‘Columbia,” the official maga- 
zine of the Knights of Columbus. Legislation 
to kill motion pictures would be about as ef- 
fective as prohibition. Can you imagine what 
bootleg pictures would be like? Some of them 
are bad enough now, but if picture prohibition 
would have the same effect as the eighteenth 
amendment the product would be as deadly to 
morals as prohibition whiskey is to the system. 
It’s a hard world to reform. 


i is a well known fact that no two censorship 
boards agree on the same standards of 
morals, or on what should or should not be 
eliminated from pictures. 

There is one thing, however, according to 
W. D. McGuire, Jr., executive secretary of the 
National Board of Review, on which all censors 
do agree, and that is they want their salaries 
raised as often as possible. 


We wonder what the newspaper writers 
and churchmen who painted William D. 
Taylor so black would feel like if it developed, 
as is likely, that the man was killed by a gang 
of drug bootleggers whom he had threatened— 
that he died trying to save a woman who was 
in their power. 


HARLIE CHAPLIN is suing a young man 

by the name of Amador (whom no one 

ever heard of) for wearing his shoes and trousers 
and even his moustache. 

Mr. Amador didn’t actually steal Charlie’s 
own famous shoes, but according to the com- 
plaint, he stole the idea and has been making 
some two reel comedies in which he tries to 
look as much like the great comedian as possible. 

Well, he may steal all the external appliances, 
but fine feathers, as you have heard, don’t 
make fine birds, and shoes and trousers don’t 
make Charlie Chaplin. Mr. Chaplin doesn’t 
need to worry much about imitators. There 
are some things that can’t be imitated and 
Charlie’s fine artistry is one of them. 

Billie West tried to imitate him, and where is 
he now? Screen dead, with only a wreath of 
raspberries, and not a single mourner. 


To radio rage is sweeping the nation with a 
wave of novelty interest and popularity that 
has had no parallel except in motion pictures. 
This new competition has the picture barons 
worried a trifle. It is estimated that there are 
not less than a million amateur radio receiving 
stations in the United States. 


The radio concerts have a tendency to keep 
picture goers at home nights, the picture makers 
suspect. But their concern is hardly justified. 
The theater is “some place to go.”” We like to 
have our thrills and laughs with the crowd. The 
radio is relatively a solitary pastime. 

In two or three remote obscure laboratories 
dreamers are now at work on the problem of 
sending pictures broadcast by radio. There is a 
thought for tomorrow! 


25 4 YORK pictures are not censored; they 

are reviewed,” said Mrs. Eli Hosmer, one 
of the New York State Censors. Well, well, 
even the censors themselves are disgusted with 
the word. Mrs. Hosmer complains that the 
Federal government won’t give them a free hand 
to exercise political statements in pictures when 
the subject of prohibition is treated. Why not 
give them license in matters of religion, science, 
and everything else? 


HERE is a new company that comes along, 
Pyramid Pictures. On one of its first pic- 
tures it starts out with the old hokum and 
changes the title “The Mayor’s Wife” to 
“Should Husbands Know?” 

Bunk! Bunk! Bunk! 


L iy we see on the screen is only a part of 
the drama and comedy in the motion pic- 
tures. For example, there is the great “serving 
the papers”’ scene staged the other night in the 
wars of litigation between Mack Sennett, maker 
of comedies, and Charles O. Baumann, maker of 
money. 

Mr. Sennett had been evading process servers 
with the agile grace of Ben Turpin in a screen 
free-for-all. Then in the dim theatrical twilight 
of one evening Mr. Sennett went softly up the 
elevator to a conference at First National’s 
offices. Into the dark street below nosed a taxi- 
cab. It stopped, and the driver snapped down 
the Jights. In the dark interior only the glow- 
ing ends of two cigars betrayed occupancy. The 
hours passed, one, two, three of them. 

Across the street a Sennett henchman stepped 
out and looked about furtively. The street was 
still, but for that ceaseless lulling murmur that is 
the beating of the heart of New York itself. 
The coast seemed clear. The scout stepped 
back and spoke to someone in the hall. 

Mr. Sennett strolled out. The taxicab swiftly 
whirled across the street. Out jumped Mr. 
Baumann and his lawyer, clutching the papers. 
They were served, thus legally informing Mr. 
Sennett of the suit. Fade out. ‘Part Two will 
follow.” 
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Lewis Stone has made 
romance — good, old- 
fashioned romance—live 
again on the screen. He 
is not . sudden success 
as a leading man; he 
has had years of train- 
ing on the slage and in 
the films to enable him 
to portray the famous 
dual role of Rudolf Ras- 
sendyll and King Ru- 
dolf in “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” the picturiza- 
lion by Rex Ingram of 
Anthony Hope’s popu- 
lar novel and play. To 
the right, a scene from 
the picture, with Stone 
and Alice Terry (Mrs. 
Ingram) who plays the 
lovely heroine, Princess 
Flavia 


Lew Stone is a little older, 
but he will make Reid and 
Valentino look to their mat- 








































inee idol laurels 


“Tusta Good Actor” 


HEN I went over to the Metro 

studio the other day to interview 

Lew, he eyed me suspiciously and 

said, “What did you come clear over here to inter- 
view me for? Can’t you see it’s raining? You already know 
everything there is to know about me and if you tell it all 
I will probably land in jail. You never came over here in 
this rain just to interview me. You're going to play some 
darn joke on me and get me to say the wrong thing about 
something. I know. Well, I won't.” 

I was righteously indignant. I almost decided to take him 
at his word and write about his past. 

But I found I couldn’t. 

I have since attributed his lack of ease and courtesy to 
the fact that the Metro tailor—being of an economically in- 
clined race, anyway, and having heard that the studio was going 
to close for three months on account of hard times besides— 
had made the pants of his dress uniform much, much too 
tight. 


By MARY WINSHIP 















You know that can handicap a man’s style 
considerable. 

If he wanted to sit down, he had to lower 
himself into a chair without moving any portion of his anatomy 
between his collar button and his shoes laces. 

The fact that he was supposed to battle to the death in 
that economical garment, added to his mental unrest. 

We were on the gorgeous drawing set designed for Rex 
Ingram’s forthcoming production, “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
Lew Stone is the hero—the dual hero of the romantic young 
Englishman and the equally romantic King Rudolf. 


UT as he walked up and down before me, his usually free 
and dashing stride was hobbled, as it were, by the mistakes 
and misapprehensions of that tailor. 
Lew Stone is a very charming chap. 
But he also has a disposition. 
In fact, I’ve never known anyone in the world who reminded 
me so much of the little girl in the rhyme—you know the one: 
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so 


When she was good, she was 
very, very good 

But when she was bad—she 
was T N T. 


Lew is one of those 
people, you know. I have 
never understood in the 
twelve years I’ve known 
him, how anyone so charm- 
ing and entertaining could 
be so contrary and satiri- 
cal. 

I have known Lew Stone 
since the days of the old 
Belasco Theater, in Los 
Angeles, where Lew was a 
very young, very talented 
and very handsome leading 
man. 

He and his first wife, a 
clever young actress named 
Margaret Langham, who is 
now dead, had a charming 
home in the exclusive resi- 
dential section, where used 
to gather a distinguished 
set of budding theatrical 
and literary geniuses. Mar- 
jorie Rambeau, Richard 
Bennett, Bessie Barriscale, 
Dorothy Bernard, Harry 
Mestayer and, even on oc- 
casion, Laurette Taylor 
and her husband, Hartley 
Manners, to name a few. 

Lew Stone is a cultured 
gentleman, and _ conceded 
by all critics and managers 
to be one of our best ac- 
tors. 

New York still remem- 
bers him in “Behind the 
Lines” and “The Bird of 
Paradise.” New York told 
him he was a fool when 
he forsook the stage and 


returned to California, which he adores, to enjoy his home and 


make pictures. 


He is now married to Laura Oakley, a beautiful young 
actress, who was once his leading woman. 
Lew has been on the stage since he was a boy. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
PICTURES? 


HERE has been a noticeable diminution of 
"attendance in the thousands of motion pic- 
ture theaters throughout the United States 
during the past year. 
What is the answer? 


Is it the continued high admission charges? 


Are exhibitors overdoing the vaudeville and’ 


orchestral features? 


Is the public losing interest in the personal- 
ities of the screen? 


Is it because of the failure of producers to 
provide consistently good pictures? 


Is the public wearying of this form of enter- 
tainment? 


Is it because of unemployment? 
Is it due to the over-exploitation of pictures? 
There is some fundamental reason. 


The Editor of PHOTOPLAY wants to hear the 
voice of the two million readers of this magazine. 


$100 FOR LETTERS 


To the person writing the most intelligent and 
convincing letter on this subject (within two 
hundred words) a check for $50 will be mailed. 


For the second best letter—$20. 

For the three next best-—$10 apiece. 

Think this problem over and sit down today 
or tomorrow and write me your opinion. 


JAMES R. QuIRK, Editor 














When he asked me so 
impertinently why I came 
to interview him—it’s ter- 
rible interviewing people 
you’ve known all your life 
—I told him frankly that 
as a motion picture actor 
he was an unknown quan- 
tity and we’d have to for- 
get the past and begin all 
over again. 

He laughed. And when 
Lew actually laughs, his 
eyes light up so that they 
warm the very cockles of 
your heart—whatever those 
may be. His eyes are the 
most alive things I have 
ever seen. And even though 
his hair has a few. distin- 
guished threads of gray— 
the youngest eyes I have 
ever seen. 

“I’m not a motion pic- 
ture actor,” he said. “I’m 
just an actor trying to act 
in motion pictures. I do 
my best, but—it’s hard 
sledding.” 

But Rex Ingram tells me 
that as the dual hero of 
“The Prisoner of Zenda” 
he is superb. 

“No other actor on the 
screen could have done: it 
so well,” he told me. “He 
is marvelous. His acting, 
his carriage, his appearance 
—well, he is the complete 
return of the romantic, 
daring, young hero we al- 
ways love so well.” 

I saw Lew Stone play 
Rudolf in “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” on the stage. 

If he is anything on the 


screen like he was then, some of these pert young matinee 


idols of the screen—yes, even Wally Reid and Rodolf Valen- 


tino, will have to look to their laurels. 
He was lured from the stage to do pictures a few times 
in the old days—his first was as Bessie Barriscale’s leading 


His real ambition in life was to bea soldier. He ran away man—and recently he made “Beau Revel” for Ince and “No- 


from home~to enlist in: the Spanish-American: war: 


‘DREAM SHEET 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 
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mads of the North” for First National. 


HE little dreams, the childhood dreams, 

The dreams that never were; 

The dreams that touch the edge of tears, 
That make the pulses stir. : 

The dreams that I have laid away, 
The dreams that are to be: 

They flicker from the silver sheet, 
Into the heart of me! 





aes tiny homes where I have dwelt, 
The paths that go untrod; 
The struggles that my soul has known, 
When just to live was hard! 
The brave adventures I have missed, 
The thrills that passed me by; 
They flicker from the silver sheet, 
Before my eager eye. . 


_— longings and the vain regrets, 
The heart throbs and the tears— 
The ~~“ the tender joys, 
he ache of lonely years, 
The romance, and the call of life, 
And all that is to be— 
They flicker, from the sheet of dreams, 
Into the heart of me! 




















Bathing Deluxe on Saturday Night 











A Slang Review 


AVING just been appointed 
a knight of the Bath, the 
editor has requested me to 


see that no dirty work was 
pulled and that there were clean 
breaks between reels at a picture 
called “Saturday Night!” He thought 
that it would be quite apropos of my 
recently acquired honors. 

Now, that I’ve seen the picture, 'm 
striving hard to be made a Knight of 
the Garter and review a few of Mack 
Sennett’s pictures. 

“Saturday Night” is a story of a 
rich young cake-eater, named Dick 
Prentiss, who gets google-eyed over 
his washwoman’s pocket edition, a 
trim little filly, called Shamrock, who 
wielded a pair of wicked lamps. 

One night the Prentisses give a swell 
shindig at their home on upper Fifth 














wy Words and Art 
Se By DICK DORGAN 
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3 Sl trestle and gets stalled in the middle of 
S it, just as a train is taking the curve. 
a Tom, the chauff, gets a headlock 


on her and hangs down off the side of 
the trestle—holding onto the ties with 
one hand, when beginners should al- 
ways use two—but then he was a 

: chauffeur and no doubt had had lots of 
\ % practice. 

After that noble act friend heiress 
decided to fall in love with him. No 
wonder!—DeMille’s idea of a chauf- 
feur’s uniform is immense. I used:to 
be a buzz-wagon conductor and I 
| never saw anything like the outfit this 
i bird had on. It looked like it was 
designed for a Mexican General by the 
house of Kuppenheimer, 

They rush back to her home, to tell 
her uncle, old man Van Camp, that 
they’re going to be hooked up. He 
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Avenue. Miss Van Camp (I think 
that was the name), the cake-eater’s 
sweetie, was there. She was one of 
those babies who are “Meat” for the 
parlor snake 
and beautiful. 

Well! the cake-eater sneaks out into the corridor for a 
smoke and spots the filly up on the balcony, dancing with a 
pillow. She had just brought back the laundry and was grab- 





3-in-I—rich, young, 











She nearly crabbed the party by parking her ear on her escort’s shoulder 


bing a free earful of jazz like an innocent little child. 

He calls to her to come down to finish the dance in the hall- 
way. His sister comes out and insists that they dance in the 
ballroom—unless Dick is ashamed of her. So they bust in on 
the floor, where everyone is in soup and fish but Shamrock, 
= they all give her the laugh and leave the floor for that 

ance. 

While Prentiss is saying goo’-bye to the filly, his sister calls 
the gang together and announces the engagement of the heiress, 
Miss Van Camp, to her brother. That started things going 
anyway, even though it was all of a sudden. 

The next day the heiress goes for a spin in the country with 
her chauffeur. He was one of those good-looking birds, dead 
weight from the neck up. But nevertheless she liked him and 
he was good scenery. 

They bumped into a closed road, and not caring to make 
the three-mile detour, she starts tearing over the railroad 





DeMille’s idea of a chauffeur’s 
uniform is immense 





nearly throws a fit and cuts her off his 
wad entirely and demands the trick 
uniform back—(I think he was going 
to join Villa). 

Dick, the cake-eater, was calling on Shamrock when he heard 
the news, so he follows suit and packs the filly off on a honey- 
moon, which was all pansies and roses while it lasted, but when 
they arrived home—mercy! what a difference in the morning. 

It was a pretty tough job for the little filly (who was a 
gum-chewing expert and a Saturday night bather) to put on 
the high hat and be a perfect lady, doing the bath act twice a 
day, without any spring training. When she saw her bath— 
one of those deMille geyser effects—the poor kid thought she 
was sight-seeing in Yellowstone Park. 

At a dinner party she took an awful shine to the sparkle 
water ‘cause it tickled her head and then nearly crabbed the 
party by parking her ear on her (Concluded on page 97) 

















She was one of those three-in-one babies-rich, young and beautiful 
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Can this be Constance Talmadge? 
here as the dancing partner of Maurice? 





This super-sophisticated young woman, posing 


They are executing a difficult step of the 


Talmadge fox trot, which Florence Walton’s former husband designed especially for 
the blond star, who, by the way, is just getting her divorce from John Pialoglo. 
Constance, an edition de lure flapper, seems to make dancing her chief interest 


ILL the American screen soon boast 
a real Duchess among its stars? 

A report from Paris says it will. Not 
that a titled Frenchwoman is about to en- 
ter pictures. No, no! A film star is ex- 
pected to enter the French nobility. 

Pearl White, you may have heard, has 
been commuting from New York to Paris 
regularly in the past year. She would make 
a picture in America, and then catch the 
next boat to France, where she would stay 
as long as she could before hastening back 
home to appear in another photoplay. She 
appeared at the Folies Bergere in the French 
capital and scored a success. She has made 
no secret of her adoration of that dear 
France. And now there has been discov- 
ered a good reason for the reports that she 
would make Paris her future home. 


HE distinguished, valiant, and wealthy 
young Louis, Duc de Vallombrosa, is 
said to be the most adoring of all Miss 
White’s admirers. He is the proud scion of 
a famous family of Bourbon loyalists, has 
fought three duels, is seen at the smartest 
Parisian haunts of fame and beauty, and a 
little more than a year ago obtajned a di- 
vorce from his wife, who was Mlle. de Bo- 
zas, very young and very beautiful. Al- 
ready it reads like a romance. Add the 
Piquancy which the blonde Pearl of the 
serials supplied when she arrived in Paris 
and so captivated the young Duc that he 
recently scoured Paris at midnight to find 
a particular piece of jazz music that the 
film queen expressed a desire to hear! 
When Pearl White dropped from an air- 
plane into the heart of Paris, the Duc de 
Vallombrosa was one of the first to welcome 
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her. He presented a huge bouquet of roses 
and: made a charming and complimentary 
speech. Since then, she has been seen, 
while in Paris, much in the company of 
Louis, who has revealed a constancy which, 
the gossips declare, will end surely in mar- 
riage. In spite, of course, of the compli- 
cations presented by the distinguished rela- 
tives of the young man. 

Miss White has been married twice: once 
to Victor Sutherland an actor; and the sec- 
ond time to Major Wallace McCutcheon, 
a'so an actor and a hero of the British 
army. 


HE humorous relief of the film month 
in Manhattan was the effort of a pro- 
ducer of Hebraic extraction to pronounce the 
phrase, “infinitesimal possibilities of the mo- 
tion picture.” 
He fired the press agent who wroie that 
speech next morning. 


SON was born to Alice Brady in a 
New York hospital in March. 

He is called Donald Crane. 

A few days later the divorce decree of 
Alice Brady Crane and James Crane became 
final. 

William Brady’s famous stellar daughter 
and the actor-son of Dr. Frank Crane, con- 
ductor of a column of calm philosophy in one 
of the Manhattan papers, were the principals 
in a stage romance which attracted national 
attention. They were for over a year one 
of the most devoted couples in the theatrical 
world, James Crane, or Jimmy, was starred 
in one of the Brady plays, “Personality.” 
He was his wife’s leading man in a number 
of her photoplays. Rumors of differences 





Plays 


were at first denied; then it became apparent 
that the Cranes had come to a parting of 
the ways, with an actress reported the 
cause of the rift in the domestic lute— 
my goodness, we’re talking exactly like Dr. 
Crane. 

Anyway, divorce proceedings were insti- 
tuted by Alice, in spite of the fact that a 
new arrival was expected. 

It is said an effort was made by Miss 
Brady to keep the birth of a son a secret 
from the world at large; but the news was 
published. She will doubtless continue her 
screen work, as she is believed to be still 
under contract to Famous Players. 


WELL-KNOWN scenario editor tells 
this one on himself. 

He was sitting at his desk when a star 
blew in. She was a very mad star. 

The editor looked up from the pile of 
manuscripts he was plowing through and 
politely requested to know on what errand 
she came. 

She waved a manuscript. “Do you expect 
me to play a part like this?” she asked in- 
dignantly. 

“Of course—I okayed the script,” replied 
the editor imperturbably. 

“Did you actually think I would act in 
such a story?” 

















It’s hard enough to wring tears from an 
dog star emote, it requires the talents of the 
making a scene for a Fox film. T?.° villain 
in the yard Lassie, the dog, discovers him 
ladder lady is Lassie’s trainer, playing a 

two hours and three hundred feet of 











and Players 


If you keep up with these columns 
you will know more about film 
folks than they know themselves 


By 
CAL YORK 


“Why, it’s a great story,” answered the 
editor, 

The star went on: “Do you mean to say 
you expect me to play a part where I have 
to dine at a man’s house alone, shoot him, 
and then do a dougfairbanks through the 
window ?” 

“T certainly do,” said the scenario editor. 

“Well, there’s nothing like that in the 


’ 


manuscript at all,” said the star triumphant- ~ 


ly. “I knew you’d never read it!” 


AD news for the young ladies: 
Joseph Schildkraut is married. 
His bride was Elsie Porter, a charming 
young New York girl who has appeared on 
the stage. It’s a real romance, for the 











ingenue. But when it comes to making a 
entire studio staff. Here is Jack Ford 


climbs over the wall to steal the girl. Down 
and warns the hero by howling. The step- 
mouth-organ to induce the howls. It took 
film to get the correct canine expression 


Once upon a lime there was a vampire named Theda Bara. 


got married. 





Remember? Then she 


Here’s the man who, besides directing many of Theda’s vamping pic- 
tures, became her husband in private life: Charles Brabin. 


They have been making 


personal appearances lately for Marcus Loew. This is their first published portrait 


Apollo-esque hero of “Orphans of the Storm” 
fell in love with pretty Miss Porter and 
made the most convincing love of his life. 
They were married in Philadelphia, where 
Schildkraut is playing in “Liliom,” his great 
success. 


ARY HAY’S husband, according to re- 

port, would be quite content to have 
her stay at home and simply be Mrs. Rich- 
ard Barthelmess. 

But Mary—and the Manhattan managers 
—have other plans. 

The little dark-haired wife of the star 
made such a hit in “Marjolane,” although 
she had only the second lead, that the pro- 
ducer of that musical comedy has placed 
her under contract for five years, and will 
star her as soon as he can find a suitable 
play. 

Quite -a combination: the serious-minded 
young tragedian, Richard Barthelmess; and 
the sprightly, bobbed, babyish little dancer. 


HE publicity which attended the story 

of a mother’s accusation of Herbert 
Rawlinson the actor, in connection with an 
alleged attack upon her daughter has been 
most unfortunate. 

While it has been discredited absolutely 
except in the more sensational newspapers, 
it has once again focussed unpleasant atten- 
tion upon the motion picture industry. 





The story is so absurd it, seems incredible 
that it could have gained such circulation. 
The mother, said to be unbalanced, alleged 
that Rawlinson had attacked her daughter, 
Dorothy Clark, when she was fourteen. The 
mother, by the way, made her accusations 
from her bed in a hospital. The daughter 
is now seventeen, and emphatically denied 
the story. She is now married to a young 
piano salesman, and they evidently wish to 
drop the matter completely. 

But how about Herbert Rawlinson? While 
the accusation was undoubtedly untrue and 
malicious, it has left its evil impression— 
an impression which will be hard to over- 
come. The whole affair is disgusting to the 
decent-minded member of the public, but 
that does not alter the fact that Rawlinson’s 
film career has suffered a serious set-back. 

Again the yellow journals have profited by 
an affair of this kind. 


" A PPARENTLY,” remarked Cecil de 

Mille the other day, “women are now 
divided into two classes. Those who write 
letters to Rodolf Valentino and those who 
can’t write.” 

The Valentino fad seems to continue with- 
out abatement. The girls at Hollywood 
High School, for example, frankly admit 
that they scour the school for boys bearing 
a faint resemblance to their hero and that 
the Spanish and Italian boys—the Valentino 
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GOING 


Photoplay Magazine 


TO BE 


MARRIED 





In spite of the fact that Marjorie Daw and Johnny Harron went to all this trouble 
to convince us—and Marshall Neilan, their director—that they are not engaged, 


we are still skeptical. 


Too many times have we denied an engagement, only to 


hear the next day that the participants changed their minds and eloped 


boys, as they call them—are the only ones 
who are universally popular with the fair 
sex this year. 

Bebe Daniels brought her small cousin, age 
fifteen months, out to the studio the other 
day. The young lady proved there was no 
age limit on Ruddy’s attraction for the fem- 
inine, for after scorning the advances of 
such an idol as Jack Holt, she gave a gurgle 
of delight and flew into Ruddy’s arms the 
moment he appeared on the scene. 


HE California Christian Endeavor held 
its week’s annual reunion and festival 
in Hollywood recently. 


T begins to look as if the only appearances 

of some of the stars lately have been 
personal. 

When their contracts, made in the picture 
period when salaries were high and prospects 
rosy, have expired, they go in for “personal 
appearance” tours. 

Few have been successful in their face-to- 
face encounters with audiences. A lady who 
was once a champ vamp makes solemn jokes 
which fail to register. An erstwhile emo- 
tional star undergoes a complete metamor- 
phosis, merging as an ingenue, and display- 
ing the entire bag of coy and kittenish tricks. 

There are, of course, always the exceptions. 
Bert Lytell makes a good impression because 
of his splendid voice and convincing stage 
presence—he was an actor of reputation on 
the stage, you remember. Viola Dana doesn’t 
attempt to be highbrow, but she succeeds in 
maintaining her celebrity as the flapper de 
luxe. Clara Kimball Young seems to have 
made good. Lew Cody was favorably re- 
ceived. 

But deliver us from most of the others! 


ALLACE WORSLEY, the well known 

director, was discussing with Arthur 
Beck, producer, the cast for a production 
which he was to direct, starring Leah Baird. 

They had arrived at the discussion of an 
actor for the leading role. 

“There’s really just one man for it,” said 
Worsley, mentioning a well known leading 
“Of course, he wouldn’t play it, and 


man, 


you couldn’t afford to engage him and if 
you did, I wouldn’t direct the temperamental 
son of a gun, but aside from that he’s 
really the man for the part.” 


HE funniest thing that happened in Hol- 
lywood this month was Jim Kirkwood’s 
return. 

Not that Mr. Kirkwood’s arrival in the 
film colony after some months abroad and 
in New. York would be funny under ordi- 
nary circumstances. But this is what hap- 
pened. 

Tommie Meighan was making a picture 
by George Ade called “Our Leading Citizen.” 
In it was a scene in which Tommie, coming 
























































































A democratic duchess! 

minutes for lunch with Frank Lloyd, Conway Tearle, and Wedgwood Nowel 

ham sandwich on a California cliff tastes just as good as pate de fri gras at the 
Ritz to Norma Talmadge 






home from war, is supposed to be welcomed 


by his fellow citizens. The scene was filmed 
at the Los Angeles Salt Lake station, and a 
large crowd of extras, waving flags and car- 
rying flowers, to say nothing of a couple 
of brass bands playing the national anthem, 
were on hand. But according to the scenario, 
Tommie, being a modest young man, left the 
train at a way station to avoid the con- 
quering hero business. 

The cameras were out of sight on a bridge. 

Consequently, when Jim Kirkwood poked 
his head out of the vestibule door as the 
limited pulled in, he was amazed to see a 
large and festive throng, including a number 
of familiar faces. At first it meant nothing 
to him, then he began to see a lot of his 
very good friends, pretty Lois Wilson, Al 
Green, the director, Larry Wheat and a 
few others. 

Poor Jim knew he was welcome back, 
but he certainly hadn’t expected such a re- 
ception. He turned several shades of crim- 
son, alighted painfully and tried to behave 
according to Hoyle on such occasions. But 
he was overcome with embarrassment nev- 
ertheless. 

Then, after trying to play the role of the 
welcomed hero with becoming modesty, he 
was overwhelmed with confusion to discover 
that it wasn’t meant for him after all. 





E have it on very excellent authority 
that the stork is soon to pay a visit 


to the home of William S. Hart. In fact, 
we suspected and suggested as much when 
Bill blushingly told us that his bride was 
wearing an old Indian charm around her 
neck so that “it would be a boy.” 

Mrs. Hart was Winifred Westover, the 
pretty blonde screen actress who had ap- 
peared with the western star in some of 
his films. 

By the way, Bill has just made his semi- 
annual denial that he is to retire from the 
screen. He isn’t going to, he says; his pic- 
ture, “Travelin’ On,” is not going to be his 
last; he expects to begin work on a new one 
any. day now, one that will be released in the 
early fall. 

Bill has Bernhardt beaten. 


ARRY (SNUB) POLLARD is married. 
His wife is a charming young widow 
not connected with motion pictures. 
(Continued on page 74) 









The noble lady of the de Langeis family takes er 











“The Germans are 
coming,’’ screamed 
some American 
producers a year 
ago. White faced 
and trembling with 
fear they awaited 
the impact of the 
onslaught 




















“ ALIGARI” refused 
a showing last sum- 
mer in Los Angeles 
—under a fusillade 

of protest from the Ameri- 

can Legion, the Actors’ 

Equity Association, the 

Motion Picture Directors’ 

Association, and goodness 

knows what else in the 

shape of other lesser groups 

—was peacefully exhibited 

later at the same theater 

that was the center of the 
summer maelstrom of in- 
dignation. The eighteen 
hundred Herren Direktor 
Generals of the eighteen 
hundred German motion 
picture companies snuffled 
and chatted and snorted 
delightedly over this piece 
of news in their Film Club 
in the  Friedrichstrasse; 
with true German reason- 
ing they will conclude that 
at last America has been 
conquered and the invasion 
complete. They are sitting 
there, waiting—like the 
Kaiser on his white horse before the town of Nancy in 1915 


—waiting to take part in the triumphal procession of the con- 
querors. 


S° much fuss has been made of the Ogre, the Goliath of the 
German film invasion by the craven-hearted that it is time 
to look at mere facts. Of an output of seven years’ intensive 
productivity, with its largest company assisted financially by 
the German Government, with the brainy presence of Von 
Ludendorff sitting at the dggecrations of that company’s meet- 
ings, the entire German inc®try has produced so far as Amer- 
ica is concerned, one 100 per cent financially successful picture 
—‘Passion’”—three or four mediocrely successful pictures— 
“The Golem,” “Gypsy Blood,” “One Arabian Night”—and sev- 
eral failures, such as “Hamlet” and “Deception.” A series of Pola 
Negri features has added nothing to the popularity of that star. 
“The Loves of Pharaoh” has not yet proven a sensational success. 
The screen is a reflection of popular thought and national 
taste. A successful picture is elected into popularity, exactly 
as a political candidate either wins or loses. All the false trials, 
a!l the ballyhooing will never make a bad picture successful. 
This does not mean that all successful pictures are necessarily 
good. “Passion” succeeded 
largely because of its unjus- 


The Ogre 


Who proves to be a pigmy 











Others, less cra- 
ven-hearted, cried, 
“They: must not 
pass.” But the 
“tidal wave” of 
German pictures 
moved hardly a 
pebble on the 
beach 




















_aters; and its success be- 
came confirmed because of 
the excellence of the acting. 
But all the Germans have 
given us since is a lot of 
Kings and Queens, beings 
in whom, as a class, the 
Germans take an intense 
interest—because audiences 
admire the screen character 
whose social or moral attri- 
butes they aspire to pos- 
sess. 

Now, the American male 
sees an etherealized ver- 
sion of himself in Thomas 
Meighan, Douglas F air- 
banks, or, Charles Ray; 
but the German sees an en- 
viable form of himself in 
a puppet king because a 
monarch orders somebody 
about. The whole basis of 
his life is the fact that he 
is master of the man im- 
mediately below and the 
servant of the man immedi- 
ately above, himself. The 
basis of American idealism 
is the life of Abraham Lin- 

coln. “If God did not exist it would be necessary to create 

one,” said Voltaire; to the German, if a Kaiser had not ex- 
isted it would have been necessary to create one. 

There are no two countries so widely separated in their 
aspirations, ambitions, and manifestations as Germany and 
America. Since 1914, America has made the following obvious 
but amazing discoveries: that Germany is eaten up with class 
distinction; that there are not and never were any self-made 
men in Germany; that no Jew can be an officer in the Ger- 
man Army or Navy or a Judge; that—with the exception of 
Mosse—Germany has never produced any philanthropists; that 
Berlin is notoriously a city of open vice; that not one of the 
many German songs of home was ever written by a woman; 
that in the order of procedence in the home and on the street, 
papa always comes first and mother and the children nowhere. 


at the present time, the novel which is the best seller in 
Germany deals with a woman's adventure in eugenics of so 
monstrously obscene a sort that it would be impossible to 
allude, however faintly, to its character outside the columns 
of a medical journal. That such a novel is successful is one 
of the many manifestations of the blighting morbidity in 
which the German soul 
gloats. Nor is this appal- 





tifiable title; because it was ——— 





a novelty in that’ no big 
costume picture had been 
seen here on the screen for 
years; because the curiosity 
as to an oddly-named star 
got the first idlers dribbing 
and drabbing into the the- = 








The Ogre of German Film Competi- 
tion has been shown to be as mythical 
as the ogre of fairy tales 


= —E ling sordidness confined to 
literature. It finds its ex- 
ponents in the theater (as 
in plays like “Reigen”), 
and it has scores of ex- 
amples in German pictures. 
There is “The Four Dev- 
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(Continued on page go) 
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Lillian Gish’s Summer Frocks Designed | | 
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wn, . You May Have One of these Patterns! 7 
\ atten ISS LILLIAN GISH is as individual in her ideals and ideas of dress 
i as she is in her acting. Celebrated for her tragic portrayals on the screen, 
lo s she is equally famous for her quaint costumes, her quiet tastes, in real life. 
- * PHotopLay and Le Bon Ton have never presented more charming frocks than 


those on these pages. a 8 
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| On her dressing table Lillian 
/ Gish has a powder bor of gold, 
with blue and pearl stones 
in an intricale design. It is 
an importation from France 


An exquisite lace hand- 

kerchief, presented to the 

star by the Brazilian con- 

sul general and his wife, 
is here shown 
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As told to Carolyn Van Wyck 


Individuality in Dress 


Good taste may of course be acquired. 

But the true feminine intuition for 

what is most becoming must be born in one. 
If you are fortunate enough to possess this 
instinct, you need never worry about being 


[) ‘Goo is largely a matter of instinct. 
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Design 13 


One of the season's smartest afternoon 
frocks has been designed for Lillian Gish. 
It is one of the new one-piece draped 
dresses lapping to the left side. The 
drapery is held with a sash of the 
material, the right side having a group 
of pink tucks. Materials as follows: 
4'6 yards Corticelli crepe de chine, 

quality 1035, 40 in. wide... @ $3.00 $13.50 
1'6 yards Corticelli printed Castle crepe 


(for sleeves).......... ...@ 3.00 1.50 
hss a'ws's hehe hebben kan dees 1.00 
$16.00 





Miss Gish’s favorite collar and cuff sel is of 
ruffled voile. The collar has a black ribbon 
tie. Just the thing for a dark dress or suit 


well dressed. On the other hand, you may, 
with careful study, learn what is best for 
you to wear. The woman without good 
taste might buy the most expensive gowns 
from the most exclusive house, and still be 
dowdy. The woman with the flair for 
clothes looks well in a gingham gown. 





Lillian Gish’s favorite dance frock, of white 


taffeta, is caught up over the hips and draped 


over a lace petticoat. The hem, shoulder 
straps and quaint bodice are beaded 


By LILLIAN GISH 


Simplicity—first, last, and always. 

And imagination. 

You don’t like to pass, on the street, five 
women with costumes exactly like yours. 
You don’t have to. You may not be able 
to afford importations but you can always, 
add to a dress or a suit your personal touch. 

I don’t get as much time as Id like for 
shopping. I am not clothes-crazy. I love 




















ad Design 14 

A charmingly informal evening dress of 
Crepe Chenetle is cul in four pointed 
panels. The sash ends of the crepe are 
knotted at the right side, over which hang 
ends of metal-edged picot which also bind 
the sleeve edges. The materials are as 
follows: 


5 yards Crepe Chenette (40 inches 


WEE) .ccccccrcccccvcs +p Qe Ga008 $15.60 
3 yards of sibbom. ....6..scc> @ 35 1.05 
|” ER Pee See Ce. Se 1.00 











by Le Bon Ton with Patterns for You 


pretty things; but you may re- 
member that I seldom get a 
chance to wear them on the screen. 
And I am “on the screen” almost 
two-thirds of my life! In “Broken 
Blossoms” I was a child of the 
London slums. In “Way Down 
East,” I was a poor little country 
girl, although I did have several 
charming dresses in that picture. 
In “Orphans of the Storm” I play 
a girl of the French Revolution. 
So I do not select my dresses with 
their film appearances in view. 
My wardrobe is my own. It be- 
longs, except as far as PHOTOPLAY 
readers are concerned, to me and 
not to the world. Consequently, 
all my frocks represent my own 
taste. 

My clothes have been called 
“quaint” and “old-fashioned,” 
often. Perhaps this is largely be- 
cause I so rarely play. modern 
girls in pictures, and that I may, 
unconsciously, have followed this 
type of thing in selecting my own 
dresses. It is true, I suppose, that 
I do go in for the more conserva- 
tive styles; that I favor the longer 
skirts, the more graceful sleeves. 
The more modest and quiet a cos- 
tume is, the better I like it. To be 
well dressed one should be conspic- 
uous only by one’s simplicity. 

It’s not the size of your ward- 
robe, but the things in it, that 
counts. I grow attached to the 
things I own. One of the nicest 
dresses I ever had is four years 
old. I have it still. I never wear 





Design 16 
A blouse of crepe de chine on which the 
belt is embroidered in basket weave stitch 
in heavy floss is very smart. The collar 
and cuffs are organdie finished in the 
floss. The material requirements are: 
2% vards crepe de chine (40 inches 


NS Wig iar id Se ae . @ $3.00 $7.50 
4 yard organdie (36in. wide).@ 1.00 .50 
Embroidery silk and extras............. 1. 

$9.00 





This afternoon dress of tucked white chiffon and 
lavender taffeta was designed by Miss Gish after 
the mid-Victorian manner so popular just now 


Design 15 (to the right) 

A good summer frock is this of gingham, 
bound with organdie which is also used 
with the vestee cut in one with the sash. 
The bottom of the blouse is cut in tabs 
bultoning on to the sash with pearl but- 
tons. It may be made for $6.75, from 
the following materials: 

4 yards gingham (36 in. wide) @ $1.00 $4.00 
1% yards organdie (40 in. wide)@ 1.00 1.50 
er eee eee 1.25 


it now, of course, but it’s an evening dress, 
and the only dance I have attended in recent 
years is associated with it. It is—again!— 
quaint; it looks like a gown grandmother 
wou!d have worn, except for a few decidedly 
twentieth-century touches. I remember the 
Editor of PHotTopLay was present that eve- 
ning. He came directly over to me. “I 
like that dress!” he said. Editorial com- 
mendation ! 

I like to have every frock I own absolutely 
individual. I think every woman should. 
And it isn’t impossible at all. All it requires 
is a little planning, 

It is so very easy to take the first frock 
you come to in a shop, if it pleases you at 
all. I don’t believe that’s the way to do 
it. So many frocks are just—frocks; things 
to wear. Consequently they never seem to 
belong. They are not part of you. They 
should be so distinctive that when people 
see them they exclaim, “That dress belongs 
to vou!” . 

Expensive things are not necessarily good. 
I think it idiotic to dash into a shop, buy 
something, and dash out again, no matter 
how much money you may have to spend. 
Mary Pickford, one of the world’s wealth- 
iest young women, exercises the same care 
and discrimination as you or I would do— 
or should do. She doesn’t believe in the 


careless purchasing of priceless 
dresses or furs or hats. 

So don’t feel rebellious if you 
haven’t all the money in the world 
to spend on _ clothes. 

Select your style. Find out 
what you should wear. Discover 
whether the long, straight lines, or 
the fluffy silhouette is more becom- 
ing to you. Then dress to your 
idea of how you would like to 
look; don’t imitate someone else. 

I think the PHoropLray Le Bon 
Ton pattern idea is a splendid one, 
and that every girl and woman 
should take advantage of it. 

These frocks combine good 
taste and style and you will, I am 
sure, want to make at least one 
of them for yourself. 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Department of Fashions 
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! 
25 West 45th Street i 
New York City, N. Y. 
For enclosed coupon and twelve cents , 
in stamps or coins for postage and , 
handling charges, please send me Le , 
Bon Ton pattern of ; : 
design number. .......in size........ ' 
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Street and Number.................. I 
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Note: Only one pattern may be ordered with | 
one coupon. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 only. 




























SISTERS —International-American 


HIS picture was made because women love to cry. 

If they didn’t, there wouldn’t be any picture. 

Kathleen Norris, one of our foremost women writers, 
may or may not have a secret business arrangement with 
the sealpackerchief people. Anyway, she provides more 
material for tears than anybody else in America. 

The picture is an improvement upon the book. Whereas 
the novel has a highly melodramatic and emotional climax, 
and a sorrowful fade-out—the kind that the films are always 
criticized for—the film presents a saner version, with an 
ending that isn’t dramatic, but that undoubtedly would 
occur in the best middle-class families. The story of the 
sisters, Alix and Cherry, and the husband of Alix, whom 
Cherry almost succeeds in claiming, gave Albert Capellani, 
the director, a series of strong situations of which he made 
the most. The photography is inexcusably old-fashioned 
but you can overlook that. Seena Owen is great as Alix; she 
has made a human being out of a martyr. Gladys Leslie 
and Joe King are particularly splendid in their réles. 














TOO MUCH BUSINESS—Vitagraph 


LAUGHTER barrage with Ethel Grey Terry, Edward 

Horton (who has moments of being delightfully remi- 
niscent of Sidney Drew) and Tully Marshall in charge of 
the artillery—which is never heavy! All about a young 
man who gets engaged on a strictly business basis, and loses 
his job because of his engagement, and starts out in busi- 
ness for himself—as the director of a hotel for babies. How 
his enterprise is started and then wrecked, all in a month, 
is worth a year of commonplace living. 

The story is an Earl Derr Biggers-Saturday Evening 
Post combination. And the idea back of the story is a new 
one. The cast functions well. And Tully Marshall in a tan- 
trum is one of the best bits of comedy ever screened. 
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A review of the new pictures 
















































































PAY DAY—Chaplin-First National 


F we ever get to the point where Charlie Chaplin fails to 

make us laugh, we are going right out and order a nice, 
large, beautifully engraved tombstone. There will be noth- 
ing left in life for us. We would blame ourselves, not 
Charlie. 

“Pay Day” made even the ushers laugh in the theater 
where we saw it. Ushers see a picture more times than 
anybody else, excepting the policemen. It had been running 
almost all week when we saw the ushers laugh. We can 
never hope to offer a critique as poignant as this. And 
Charles Spencer’s epitaph could not be more glorious than, 
“He made even ushers chuckle.” 

Chaplin’s European trip has not spoiled him; it has done 
him good. He has a keener appreciation, a more tolerant 
viewpoint. There is not one kick in this picture. It almost 
has an accent—an English accent. It savors of the London 
‘alls. 

It’s a little cameo cut from the life of “a hard shirking 
man:” just one day, Saturday. He is the earnest fellow 
of all the Chaplin essays, but his solemn efforts to arrive 
home safely after a night with the boys are funnier than 
the gymnastics of his predecessors. There’s a quartet which 
renders “Sweet Adeline;” the ponderous arguments of the 
intoxicants; Charlie’s desperate attempts to board a 
crowded street car; and his final failure to get away with 
it with the wife—real comedy, all of it. If che satire 
doesn’t saturate, the broader tricks will. 

Mack Swain, brother Syd, and La Purviance. perform, 
but briefly. It is all C. C. 
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Motion Picture Time and Money 


PHOTOPLAY’S SELECTION 
of the SIX BEST 
PICTURES of the MONTH 


PAY DAY 


. 


FAIR LADY 


° 


SISTERS 
IS MATRIMONY A FAILURE? 
TOO MUCH BUSINESS 


THE CRADLE 


























IS MATRIMONY A FAILURE ?—Paramount 


T= scene of this picture—especially recommended to 
couples who have passed the five-year limit—is laid in 
a commonplace little town where husbands and wives fight 
in private and make love in public. Prayer meetings are 
the main form of evening entertainment. Cherished razors 
are used as pencil sharpeners. Poker sessions are taboo 
and socks go undarned. And yet youth, in the face of it 
all, insists on committing matrimony. In this case Lila Lee 
and T. Roy Barnes are the optimistic boy and girl. 

They elope. They get a license. And then, after their 
flight is discovered it comes to light that the license has 
been issued by a notary public who has never been sworn 
in. In the commotion that follows, half—the male half—of 
town who had their licenses from the same source are given 
an excuse to leave home. The comedy situations that en- 
sue have been left in the hands of an all star cast—with 
Lois Wilson, Zasu Pitts, Walter Hiers and Tully Marshall 
as the fun-makers in chief. They settle everything except 
the question embodied in the title. Perhaps they forgot that. 














FAIR LADY—United Artists 


OMAN has been called a snare—more than once. 

Perhaps that is why the title of this Rex Beach 

story has been changed from “The Net” to “Fair Lady.” 

There doesn’t seem to be any other reason. At least, so 
far as we can see. 

The Mafia—one of the most terrible of the Italian secret 
societies—has been taken as the basis of the picture. And 
the action starts in Sicily with Betty Blythe, almost heart- 
breakingly beautiful in a bride’s cloth-of-silver gown, as the 
heroine. 

The bridegroom is killed on the way to his wedding and 
the bride, still in her veil and silver finery, declares ven- 
detta against his unknown murderer. The bridegroom’s 
American friend, who was with him at the time of his death, 
is sent away in disgrace. 

Five years pass and the scene changes to the Italian quar- 
ter of New Orleans, where the rule of the secret society 
has become a terror and a menace. There the story be- 
comes melodrama of the most satisfying sort, with the 
American friend (Robert Elliott) as the hero, and the bride 
—under an assumed name—as the heroine. The action is 
fast enough to satisfy, we should think, the creator of the 
original story. 

The cast is good, and the Sicilian settings are exquisite. 
Especial mention should be made of Gladys Hulette who, 
in a blonde wig, plays the part of a candy-eating flap- 
per. Thurston Hall is everything that a villain should be— 
all villains please take notice if you want to play the game 
ala Hoyle. Florence Auer makes good as a Sicilian maid. 











THE CRADLE—Paramount 


LL sermons aren’t delivered over a pulpit by a man in a 

black gown. Told from the point of view of a little 
child, this picture is an enthralling and at times poignant 
sermonette against the evils of divorce. It proves that, 
despite minor details of production, a feature film may be 
both entertaining and really inspiring. The plot is a simple 
one about a man and his wife who separate and re-marry 
at the cost of their small daughter’s happiness, and though 
the pathos seems a bit overdone at times, any amount of 
emphasis may be excused on the grounds of the message 
involved. Ethel Clayton is an appealing mother but Charles 
Meredith seems a bit—shall we say collegiate? Leave the 
children at home—-this is a problem for adult minds only. 
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OTHER WOMEN'S CLOTHES—Ballin-Hodkinson 


Hugo and Mabel Ballin can serve the most delicious 
whipped-cream confections—but afterwards you want to 
order corn beef and cabbage. When it comes to bringing 
a light story back to life, they should call in consulting 
physicians. Here is a series of rarely lovely pictures; 
exquisite acting by Mabel; imaginative touches—but 
lacking the necessary wallop for the best effect. 














THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE—Universal 


When Universal can produce such fine serials in the 
most casual manner it seems a shame that they should 
stoop to exploiting “Foolish Wives” and gathering “Wild 
Honey.” Robinson Crusoe strikes the bell again. Harry 
Myers plays the title réle splendidly and Noble Johnson 
portrays the Man Friday. Gertrude Olmstead, beauty 
prize winner, has the leading feminine part. 














THE GLORIOUS FOOL—Goldwyn 


A pleasant pastel—a warm evening’s cool and charming 
entertainment. The romance of a pretty nurse and a 
patient, by Mary Roberts Rinehart, skillfully directed 
and humanly acted, it will not startle; it advances no 
theories and hasn’t a sermon to spin. But you find 
yourself more than usually interested in the love affair 
of clever Helene Chadwick and likeable Richard Dix. 























THE ROSARY—First National 


A picture built around the human interest of a little 
fishing village and the life of its priest—whose every- 
day existence, is a monument to good and self sacrifice. 
Wallace Beery, the villain, is killed, as usual (may he 
some day get the girl, the money and everything!), 
Lewis S. Stone is the priest, while Jane Novak and Rob- 
ert Gordon supply the love interest of the pastoral tale. 

















THE MAN FROM DOWNING STREET— 
Vitagraph 


The background is India. The star is Earl Williams. 
And the good old British Secret Service is the shadow 
in the wings. Murder, intrigue, treachery, and disloy- 
alty to the government give the hero a busy week in 
which his every finesse works. The plot is dramatically 
spun out, with a genuine surprise ending. Betty Ross 
Clarke and Eugenia Gilbert share leading lady honors. 

















THE CRIMSON CHALLENGE—Paramount 


A lot of scenery—including Dorothy Dalton with 
bobbed hair. A street battle with revolvers, a horse 
race—and Dorothy Dalton in knickers. Jack Mower 
with a bandaged head, an affectionate fade-out, and Dor- 
othy Dalton shows that she is still an alluring woman 
despite her new boyishness! Special mention should be 
made of the divorce scene in the frontier town. 
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_! % | The right and the wrong 


| way to manicure 








UST as many people spoil their nails 
by mistakes as by neglect. No 
matter how careful you are, you simply 
cannot cut the cuticle without causing 
it to look ragged and unsightly. 

For this thin fold of skin at the base 
of the nails forms the only protection 
of the delicate nail root which lies less 
than 1-12 of an inch beneath. When 
you cut the cuticle, you can hardly 
avoid piercing through to this sensitive 
living part. Then Nature immediately 
begins to build up new tissue to protect 
it. This is tougher than the rest of the 
skin and thus gives the nail rim that 
ragged, uneven look that you are espe- 
cially anxious to avoid. 

Yet when the cuticle grows up over 
the nails, dries, splits and forms hang- 
nails, it must in some way be removed. 


Never cut the cuticle 


mover. Apply it about the base of the 
nails with an orange stick, and then 
rinse the finger tips. When drying 
them, push back the cuticle with a 
towel. All the hard dry edges will 
simply wipe away. 

There are two wonderful new Cutex 
polishes that come in the two most 


Try a Cutex Manicure today. A 
few minutes once or twice a week 


popular forms of the moment—powder 
and liquid. The new Powder Polish 
gives a brilliant luster instantaneously 
—just a few strokes of the nails across 
the soft part of the hand is sufficient to 
bring out the shine—and it lasts bet- 
ter than any you have ever had before. 

The new Liquid Polish is practically 
instantaneous. It flows over the nail 
from the brush with an absolutely uni- 
form smoothness. It dries instantly 
and leaves the most brilliant, delicately 
tinted luster which will keep its even 
brilliance for at least a week. Used as 
a finishing touch it will make a mani- 
cure last just twice as long. 

Cutex Sets come at 60c, $1.00, $1.50 
and $3.00. Or any Cutex article may 
be bought separately at 35c. At all 
drug and department stores in the 
United States and Canada. Begin to- 
day to see what this way of manicuring 





Introductory Set— now only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c in coin 
or stamps for the Introductory Set containing 
samples of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Powder 
Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), 
emery board and orange stick. Address Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th St., New York, or if you 
live in Canada, Dept. 706, 200 Mountain St., 
Montreal. 


Mail this coupon with 12c today 





Northam Warren, Dept. 706 
114 West 17th St., 


7 You can remove it easily, quickly, will do. sme now 
harmlessly with Cutex Cuticle Re- — 





will keep the nail rims smooth New York. 

and even and the nails polished 

and pink. PR. 4+ onctetlensbitade ji aeee b¥eduwesentenes 
Street 
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ARABIAN LOVE—Fox 


More sand, more caravans, more Sheik! With John 
Gilbert—a new star—in a Valentino setting. (Inciden- 
tally he could show Rodolph a thing or two in the mat- 
ter of wearing turbans and climbing balconies.) Two 
beautiful ladies with the same front name make the cast 
more than ordinarily decorative—Barbara La Marr, in a 
character part, and Barbara Bedford as leading woman. 

















THE BEARCAT— 


Universal 


“The Singin’ Kid” thought he was a bad man—and 
then a lady with a smile went out of her way to prove 
that he was only a nice boy. And, after a heap of fight- 
ing and shooting, every thing ends happily. Hoot Gib- 
son is the musical hero and Lillian Rich the lady who 
smiles. Those titles that are verses of the Kid’s song 
are especially good and quite out of the ordinary. 

















BOUGHT AND PAID FOR—Paramount 


Sex o’clock—and all’s as well as could be expected! 
A Broadway success that seems too strong, in spots, for 
screening. In this enlightened day it is unpleasant to see 
a man break in a bedroom door with a poker—the fact 
that he is intoxicated doesn’t help, either. Jack Holt, 
Walter Heirs, and the charmingly unreal Agnes Ayres— 
all wasted. Leave the children at home, by all means! 























FIND THE WOMAN— 
Cosmopolitan-Paramount 


A good picture—though the story, as it originally 
appeared in Cosmopolitan Magazine, would have made 
a better one. Why was it changed? A murder mystery 
with three women and several men involved in such a 
way that the ending comes as a complete surprise. Some 
problems that supply good mental exercise, with Alma 
Rubens, Eileen Huban, and George MacQuarrie. 





























SEEING’S BELIEVING—Metro 


Viola Dana as a high-powered, 1922 model flapper—a 
role that she puts across with her characteristic ease. A 
near scandal, almost too innocent to be true, that almost 
separates her from the man she loves, supplies the thin 
but amusing plot. The characterization is unusually 
good and a checker championship game, in a country 
hotel, is a unique and laughable touch. 


THE GREEN 
TEMPTATION— Paramount 


Highly colored and improbable, but if you are not 
too literal-minded you will get an average amount of 
enjoyment out of the hectic adventures of Betty Comp- 
son, a beautiful crook, Theodore Kosloff—a great actor, 
by the way—as a master robber, and Mahlon Hamilton 
as the rescuing angel. Betty reforms but Theodore 
doesn’t, and then the fun begins. (Continued on page 120) 
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TIRES OF DISTINCTION 


WITH SILVERTOWN CORD TIRES On your car you can park it anywhere on earth 
with the comforting assurance that whoever sees it will credit you with good 
taste and good judgment. They are the finest examples of tire craftsmanship, a 
remarkable combination of beauty and durability. Thoroughbreds in appearance, 
with sleek, creamy white sides and glistening black treads— they have within 
them the rugged strength that means long wear, long life and long service. 


THE B. FF. GOODRICH RUBBER, COMPA AY 
ecAkron, Ohio 
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A transcontinental filmplay is just coming 
lo the screen. It is director E. H. Griffith's 
“Free Air,” from Sinclair Lewis’ novel. 
Griffith and his company travelled across the 
country in automobiles, just as the original 
characters did in the book, taking scenes en 
route. Montana furnished the background 
for some of the pretties! * shots”’ in the pic- 
ture. Here is Griffith directing 





This happened in Kansas. The hero in his car 
follows the heroine in her car and catches up with 
her—of course, or there wouldn't be any picture. 
Vr. Griffith—no relation to D. W., but well known 
as the director of Marquerite Clark, Corinne 
Griffith, and other stars—is viewing the proceedings 
with as much interest as if he hadn't directed them 


himself 


A Wisconsin wheat field, an assistant 
director, a leading man, a producer, and 
a leading woman. Ina minute they are 
going to get all mized up in an erciling 
scene. The young lady is Marjorie 
Seaman, who married Ralph Graves just 
before she went on location for this pic- 
ture. The hero is Tom Douglas 


Main Street—one of the many models for 
“Main Street,” Mr. Lewis’ best-seller. 
Its prototype may be found in hundreds 
of middle-western towns. This partic- 
ular scene was shot in Minnesola. This 
picture, by the way, has not a single 
studio-made scene. Every foot of film 
was shot by Mr. Griffith in the locale 








make washing tests 


Find this is safe way 
to wash fine cottons 


INE cottons are as perishable as silks. One 

careless laundering is enough to fade the 
delicate colors or to ruin the fine textures that 
women now demand for their lingerie dresses 
and blouses. 

The manufacturers are as concerned as the 
wearers to find a safe way to wash expensive 
cottons. 

The makers of Anderson ginghams and Betty 
Wales Dresses felt it was so important to solve 
their laundering problems that they had thor- 
ough washing tests made. Their letters tell 
many interesting things these tests showed, and 
why, as a result, they are urging the use of Lux. 


Send today for booklet of expert laundering advice—it is 
free. Address Lever Bros. Co., Dept.§-6, Cambridge, Mass. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Social Errors Among the Indians 
SAW several mistakes in “Cardigan.” 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, when Indians declared 
war, the ceremonies often lasted for days. But when Cardi- 
gan comes to the Indians with the belts, Walter Butler con- 
vinces the Indians that he is an enemy and they take him to 
the stake. Then we see scores of Cayuga warriors attacking 
the fort with Cardigan still on his way to be burned. 

And why did Felicity wear buckskin socks in such a decor- 
ous place as Johnson Hall? 
AnNE L. New, Orlando, Florida. 


Thoughtful of Her 
OW did it happen in “Perjury” that wher Bob Moore 
comes to his wife’s cafe, which has been closed for some 
time for repairs, the tables are all provided with cream and 
sugar, salt and pepper, etc., and Martha, the wife, has a pot 
of hot coffee all ready to pour? 
M. L. R., Walters, Oklahoma. 


Pity the Poor Goldfish 
G ASURDAY NIGHT” was an entertaining picture. But 
when Miss Edith Roberts knocks over a fish bowl on a 
staircase'and it does not break, and what is more remarkable, 
some water remains in it, and later Mr. Conrad Nagel again 
knocks over the said fish bowl and it still remains intact—it 
is to laugh, is it not? Brice Disque, Jr., 
WiLiiaM J. GRIFFIN, 
Dartmouth College, N. H. 


Too Much Action for Those Extras 

N “Cameron of the Royal Mounted,” a pay car is robbed 

by Indians. When the “Mounties” are seen approaching 
in the distance, the crew stand up and cheer lustily. In the 
next scene they are all lying down, apparently wounded, and a 
nurse is attending them. 

MARGUERITE N. SIDENER, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Well Done 

“Scrap Iron,” Charlie Ray, as John Steel, places three 
eggs in a pan to fry. The clock on the table registers 

12:10. When he removes the eggs, it is one-thirty-five. Yet 

he takes them from the pan, and they form the main part of 

his lunch! R. McQutston, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Why Worry? 

N ELAINE HAMMERSTEIN’S picture, “Why Announce 

Your Marriage?” I noticed this. Niles Welch and Elaine 
have married secretly and are trying to keep it so, by living 
apart. Niles gets lonesome and comes to call on his wife. 
They decide to eat, and our hero declares his intention of 
going out and getting something to eat, which he does. But 
when he returns he has nothing. Were the groceries closed 
or couldn’t Niles get any credit? 

J. E. Muttuican, Louisville, Ky. 


The Month’s Most Popular Mistake 

WHEN the little bride jumps from the boat in “Theodora,” 
she leaves her scarf, but when she is found later, around 

her like a silvery mantel lies the scarf. 

Cuerry GLENN, Tampa, Florida. 
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Do-lt 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 


THs is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen in the past month, that was stupid, unlifelike, 

ridiculous or merely incongruous? 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 





Do not generalize; confine your 
€ seen. 





Coifures a la Swanson 
N “Her Husband’s Trademark,” Gloria Swanson and her 
lover, being followed by a band of Mexicans, are com- 

pelled to swim across a river. Gloria’s hair looks lovely as it 

floats in the water, but when on the shore the hero takes her 
in his arms to carry her—once more Gloria is correctly coiffed, 
even with a splendid Spanish ornament to add the deMille 

touch. Meta HamiItton, Evanston, Iil. 


Those Egyptians! 
pM JANNINGS, who plays Pharaoh in “The Loves” of 
same, is completely bald until he is left on the battlefield 
presumably dead. When he returns to his palace no one recog- 
nizes him, for his long: hair and beard act as a disguise. The 
action of the play indicates that but a few weeks at the utmost 
have elapsed, yet it would have taken years to grow such a 
hirsute crop! Louise Hemevserc, New York City. 


An Eccentric Electrician 

[% “Queenie,” Shirley Mason, the star, starts to explore 
Mr. Pepper’s house. She enters a room with a lighted 

candle in her hand. She looks at a portrait on the wall which 

can be seen plainly, although the candle is out. She gazes at 

another portrait and this time the candle is lit. Who's respon- 

sible for this? 


Fioyp B. Hartow, Louisville, Ky. 


More Fun in the Great Northwest 
[* “The Golden Snare,” Wallace Beery rescues a baby girl 
from the burning ship of an Arctic explorer. The baby, as 
I remember, is scantily clothed, so Wallace rolls it up in a 
blanket and takes it to his hut. Yet some years later the 
girl, now grown, brings forth a chest of her baby clothes, also 
some identification papers and a pair of high-heeled shoes. 
And where do they get these super-men who romp around the 
frozen North in their shirt sleeves? 

Also: in “Nan of the North Woods,” the hero rides over 
to Nan’s (Ann Little’s) cabin. When he starts, his horse has 
a wide white blaze the entire length of its nose. By the time 
he reaches his destination, its face is black except for a tiny 
white star in the middle of its forehead. 

GertrupeE E. C. SHaw, St. Louis, Mo. 


Why, Mr. deMille! 

N “Fool’s Paradise,” Cecil deMille’s picture, which by the 

way I enjoyed, Dorothy Dalton as Poll Patchouli sketches 
a goatee and moustache upon the pictured face of Rosa Du- 
chene, the dancer, which adorns the walls of the hero’s cabin 
in poster form. But later, the poster is shown without her 
decorations. And the poor hero had not time to acquire an- 
other before he was stricken with blindness. 

In the same picture, Dorothy takes some burning biscuits 
out of the oven and Theodore Kosloff takes the pan in his 
hand almost immediately without flinching. 

Donatp A. STEELE, New Bedford, Mass. 


Attention of Frederick O’Brien 
OHN BARRYMORE, in “The Lotus Eater,” is on a ship 
bound for a south-sea isle. One can plainly see in the 

background numerous trees, although the ship is supposed to 

be in mid-ocean. 

Mrs. W. H., Ventura, Cal. 

















OMETIME soon there will be an occasion 

when you would give anything to dazzle 
your friends with unaccustomed beauty and 
radiance, and enjoy for one glorious night the 
admiring homage of everyone. ' 


Well, do not imagine that this is impossible. 
There may be no fairy godmothers nowadays, 
but there is Lournay! And Lournay has de- 
vised a treatment that will do more in one 
hour to improve your appearance than ordi- 
nary, treatments do in weeks. It involves a 
trio of preparations—Creéme au Citron to cleanse 
the skin, the Lournay Masque to transform it, 
and Lournay Powder to give the final touch of 
blossomy daintiness. 


The Masque is a facial pack composed of 
beautifiers famous for centuries, such as almond 
meal, balsams of benzoin and myrrh, and 
crushed lupin seeds. As the Masque dries, it 
draws all impurities and particles of dead cuti- 


Beautiful for - One © 





ight 


cle from the face, at the same time making the 
skin taut so that wrinkles disappear. 


When you remove the Masque, you see a 
new and lovelier “you” smiling back at you 
from the mirror—clear-skinned, aglow with the 
freshness of youth! It is the real you, that has 
been obscured by the effects of atmospheric 
irritants, unscientific care, and the tense life we 
lead nowadays. Knowing that you look more 
charming than ever before, you go forth to 
conquer and enjoy! 


Lournay wishes you to try this treatment 
for your next grande occasion, so if you will 
send the coupon: below with $1 for the full- 
sized box of Lournay Powder (its regular 
price), you will also be supplied with a com- 
plete treatment of the other preparations. If 
after trial you are not entirely satisfied, just 
return the unused portion of the powder and 
your money will be instantly returned. 








In filling out the coupon, be sure 
to supply all the information 
requested, so that in the future 
you will be Personally advised 
of any new treatments suited 
to your needs. 







































COUPON 


Zurn®> 


7 Rue de LIsly, Paris, France 
366 Jifth Avenue, Vlew York. 


LOURNAY, 366 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Enclosed is $1 fora box of Lournay Powder. In addition, send me a 
free trial treatment of the Lournay Masque and Créme au Citron. 


Complexion coloring naa 











I am troubled by: Wrinkles_— Coarse Pores__.._ Black- 
heads_________ Sagging Muscles _____. Sallowness__ a 
Dry Skin Double Chin___ __Scrawny Neck sec 
Unhealthy Hair Scanty Lashes and Brows___SSS 


Name ss lacie eaemachaciaaenaeeatioe 
Address_____ —_ 
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~and so they lived 
happily ever after” 


She looks confidently into a happy future. 
She knows that the clear, fresh loveliness of 
youth, which first attracted him, will always 
be hers. The charm that won his admiration 
will hold it through the coming years - 
she knows the secret of instant beauty. She 
uses the complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of Pompeian DAY Cream 
(vanishing). It softens the skin and holds 
the powder. Then apply Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin 
beautifully fair and adds the charm of fra- 
grance. Now atouch of Pompeian BLOOM 
tor youthful color. Do you know that a bit 
ofcolorinthecheeksmakes 
the eyes sparkle? Presto! 
The face is beautified and 
youth-i-fied in an instant! 

Above 3 articles may be 
used separately or together. 
At all druggists, 60c each.) 
Be certain that you get 
Pompeian. 





for 


TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The 
correct shade is more important than color 
of your dress. New NATURELLE is more 
delicate tone than Flesh, blends with me- 
dium complexion. New RACHEL is rich 


cream tone for brunettes. 


Don’t Envy Beauty— Use Pompeian 


Day Cream (60c) .. . holds the powder 
Beauty Powder (60c) . . . in four shades 
Bloom (60c). . a rouge that won’t break 
Massage Cream (60c) .. clears the skin 
Night Cream (50c) improved cold cream 
Fragrance (30c) . . . talc, exquisite odor 
Vanity Case ($1.00) . powder and rouge 
Lip Stick (25c) . . . makes lips beautiful 


Beaut 
Powd 


y 
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‘EF 
These three for 
/nstant Beauty 


GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any package is your guaran- 
tee of quality and safety. Should you not be com- 
pletely satisfied the purchase price will be gladly 
refunded by The Pompeian Co., at Clevelan:!, Ohio. 


TEAR OFF NOW 








Get 1922 Panel— Five Samples Sent With It 













- f = To mail or to put in purse as shopping reminder 
Honeymooning in Venice What romance! The golden moonlit 


balcony! The blue lagoon! The switt-gliding gondolas! The serenading 
gondoliers! Tinkling mandolins! The sighing winds of evening! Ah, the 


| THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Payne Ave.. ¢ 


leveland, O. 








memories of a thousand Venetian years! Such is the storv revealed in the | Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 1922 
new 1922 Pompeian panel. Size 28x7'4 inches. In beautiful colors. Sent Art Panel. Also picase send fve samples named in offer 
for only 10c. This isthe most beautiful and expensive panel we have ever 
offered. Art store value 50cto $1. Money gladly refunded if not wholly Name 
satisfactory. Samples of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, DAY Cream | ew aoe ~ ~~ 
(vanishing), BLOOM, NIGHT Cream (an improved cold cream), and 
Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a talc), sent with the Art Panel. With these | Address = 
samples you can make many interesting beauty experiments. Please tear 
off coupon now and enclose a dime. | © 

tv 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Payne Avenue, 
Also Made in Canada 


Cleveland, Ohio 


© 1922, The Pompeian Co. 











| State 


Naturelle shade powder + ent uniess you write another below. 









































Some blondes 
suggest ging- 
hams; others, 
crepe de chine. 
Claire Windsor 
would look lovely 
in either, but why 
serve corn beef 
and cabbage on 
Royal Dolton? 


Give Credit to Kansas 


HIS is really a wonderful country. Sometimes it is 
astonishing the things it does. No—not the Vol- 
stead Act or Congress. But people. 

Would you ever believe that a girl like this could 
be born in Kansas? Not but what Kansas is a wonderful 
state. But even its most ardent boosters could hardly call 
it decorative. It’s the kind of a state you sleep through, 
when you dash across the continent. It conjures up thoughts 
of cyclones and prairies and things. 

But that it could produce a bit of expensive porcelain or 
hand-woven tapestry like Claire Windsor seems incredible. 
Yet we have the young lady’s word for it that she first 
opened her pansy eyes in Kansas. 

Claire suggests cloth of silver and brocaded satin. She is 
decorative to the nth degree; polished; perfumed; lovely. As 
the heroine of such photodramas as “Grand Larceny” and 
“One Clear Call” she is one of the most captivating sights 
of the screen. 


Her name, originally, was Ola Cronk. She spent her girl- 





hood in Seattle, where she was a popular debutante. Then 
she married and went to Denver to live. There she used 
her talents to ornament society in the role of a young society 
matron. But the marriage was not successful, and four years 
ago Claire, her mother, and her baby boy came to California, 
where the beautiful blonde girl began the upward grind of 
a screen career as an extra girl. 

She might still be playing small parts if Lois Weber had 
not seen her. The director saw in the slim patrician the 
exact type she wanted for the young society matrons of her 
domestic dramas. Claire took at one leap the rungs of the 
ladder that lie between extra and leading lady. She was 
with Miss Weber for a series of pictures; then with Gold- 
wyn. Now she is so much in demand that she can afford 
to pick and choose her parts. 

She’s proud of the fact that she came from Kansas; 
maybe Kansas isn’t proud of her! 

What? No, she isn’t. She and Mr. Chaplin are good 
friends, that’s all. 


and 
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How Famous Movie Stars 






Keep Their Hair Beautiful 


The Secret of Having Soft, Silky, Bright, 
Fresh-Looking Hair 


ful women and you will see just how 
much their hair has to do with their 
appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, 
it is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair, if 
you care for it properly. Beautiful 
hair depends almost entirely upon the 
care you give it. 

Shampooing is always the most im- 
portant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and luster, natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and 
the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it 
it because your hair has not been sham- 
pooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 

roperly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delight- 
fully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soaps. The free alkali in ordinary 
soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsifed cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product cannot possibly in- 
jure, and it does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


G fitso the pictures of these beauti- 


First, put two or three teaspoonfuls 
of Mulsified in a cup or glass with a 
Then wet the hair 


little warm water. 





and scalp with clear warm water. Pour 
the Mulsified evenly over the hair and 
rub it thoroughly all over the scalp and 
throughout the entire length, down to 
the ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles 
of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fiesh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified, again working up a 
lather and rubbing it in briskly vn tg 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair, but sometimes the 
third is necessary. 

You can easily tell, for when the hair 
is perfectly clean, it will be soft and 
silky in the water, the strands will fall 
apart easily, each separate hair floating 
alone in the water, and the entire mass, 
even while wet, will feel loose, fluffy and 
light to the touch and be so clean it will 
fairly squeak when you pull it through 
your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 
‘THs is very important. After the 


final washing, the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes 
of good warm water and followed with a 
rinsing in cold water. 

When you have rinsed the hair thor- 
oughly, wring it as dry as you can; finish 
by rubbing it with a towel, shaking it 
and fluffing it until itis dry. Then give 
it a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 
This regular weekly shampooing will 
keep the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage—and it will 
be noticed and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter, anywhere 
in the world. A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 

















Makes Your lair Beautiful 

















































































MARJORIE AND ERNESTINE.—At last I have 
had a song dedicated to me! You're aw- 
fully nice girls to go to.all that trouble for 
me, and I certainly appreciate it, and kiss 
you—figuratively speaking—on both cheeks. 
I would try it over on my piano, but I 
didn’t pay my instalments in time and they 
took it away from me. However, I will 
keep it among my treasures. 





HeEten H. B., Corumsia, S. C.—I believe 
in suppressionism, not impressionism. I lived 
too long to learn any new artistic tricks. Ill 
leave the vers libre-ing and the Paul Gaguin- 
ing to those who like them. Rudolph is 
now Rodolf Valentino. He played with Ag- 
nes Ayres in only one picture, “The Sheik.” 
He is starred in “Blood and Sand;” but be- 
fore that he made “Moran of the Lady Let- 
ty” with Dorothy Dalton and “Beyond the 
Rocks” with Gloria Swanson. He is di- 
vorced from Jane Acker. 





Wanpa.—I'm sure I don’t know why you 
call me Richard, unless you see in my like- 
ness a resemblance to Richard Barthelmess, 
and I don’t flatter myself to that extent. 
However, if by being called Richard I ob- 
tain also a snapshot of you, I’m satisfied. 
The snapshot, Wanda, is very coy and cun- 
ning, but I cannot publish it in the Magazine 
because we don’t go in for snapshots, how- 
ever coy and cunning. Dick Barthelmess is 
still married to Mary Hay, and I have not 
heard of any rift in the domestic lute. 
There—I’m getting to be a regular writer. 





(Miss) L. C., PirttsspurcH, Pa—So you 
say you had a case on a bootlegger’s son. 
Well (Miss) L. C., all I can say is that you 
are extremely fortunate, but that there is 
no place for you in this department. It is 
strictly prohibition, And when I say prohi- 
bition I mean prohibition—yes, it’s as dry as 
that. House Peters in “The Alibi,” “The In- 
visible Power,” and “Human Hearts.” 





Joun H., Vermont.—Virginia Valli is the 
pretty brunette whose work you have ad- 
mired in Bert Lytell’s pictures. She is not 
married to Mr. Lytell; she is married to 
George Lamson. Virginia is now playing the 
heroine in “The Storm,” for Universal. Ad- 


dress her. U..CitypsACal....1.think Virginia’s 





You do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 


ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
that would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. 

not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. dio addresses will not be 
given in this ent, because a complete list of 
them is printed e' ere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the pve. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal repiy, enclose self- 


addressed stamped envelope: Write to tions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 2 - 45th Sxr., 
ew York City. 


husband will not object to her sending you 
a photograph, but I can’t promise—that 
she’ll send you one. 





V. S., ALLIANCE, On10.—Robert Sherwood 
who writes reviews for Life always writes for 
PuHotopray. He’s a clever little chap—a 
little over six and a half feet tall, He and 
I are always good friends. I always read 
his stuff. Tom Mix is the father of a baby 
daughter. Her name is Thomasina, heaven 
help her. But having Tom for a dad and 
Victoria for a ma probably more than makes 
up to her for being called Thomasina. The 
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PROTECT YOUR EYES! 


‘> obviate the annoyance experi- 
enced in entering those motion 
picture houses which still refuse to 
consider seriously the problem of 
lighting, close the eyes for half a 
minute before walking down the 
aisle or attempting to find a seat. 
By so doing you will accustom your 
eyes to the darkness and will avoid 
the embarrassment of stumbling 
over some one’s feet. 


If your eyes feel strained or tired 
after a performance, it may be that 
you should have taken a seat in the 
balcony. The human eye is un- 
accustomed to looking up for very 
long at a time. We spend most of 
our lives looking down—at our 
desks, at a book, at billiards or golf. 
Gazing up at the screen from the 
pit of the theater brings into steady 
use a set of eye muscles unac- 
customed to this angle. 


Front seats are an abomination. 
Yet here it is that children eagerly 
flock or are guided by attendants 
anxious to dispose thus of seats the 
adult usually shuns. Not only is 
the range too close but the sight 
suffers from screen flicker that is 
greatly diminished for those sitting 
farther back. 
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Mixes make their home at 5841 Carlton 
Way, Hollywood, Cal. Thomas Meighan is 
still with Paramount. Buck Jones is mar- 
ried; his address is 1954 Crasena Drive, Los 
Angeles. They certainly have fancy names 
for their streets out there. 





Martetta.—No, I don’t know Johnny 
Hines, so I can’t send him your love. I 
wouldn’t anyway. That’s how mean I am. 
Johnny’s address is 548 West 164th Street, 
Manhattan. (Manhattan is just a lofty way 
of saying New York City, so don’t let it 
scare you.) 





Heten, Metropouis, I1t.—We have some 
very finished players; you’re right. My ob- 
jection is that more of them are not finished. 
Eugene O’Brien is thirty-seven; he’s not 
married. O’Brien-Selznick contract is up, I 
understand, and he is going to Europe for 
a vacation before making his future film 
plans. Vincent Coleman opposite Constance 
Binney in “Such a Little Queen.” The chief 
difference between Constances Binney and 
Talmadge is that people call the former Con- 
stance and the latter Connie. 





ANNA ErRMINIE.—Pretty name. But don’t 
call me a perfect stranger. I am far from 
perfect, I promise you. Johnny Walker 
played Johnny in “Over the Hill.” Lillian 
Walker has been playing in vaudeville, She 
was in “The Woman God Changed,” which 
Vignola made for Cosmopolitan Produc- 
tions. 





H. H. H., Prepmont, Cat.—Why, I sup- 
pose you can learn to play the piano in 
your spare time; but you do so at your 
own risk. If I were as sarcastic as you I 
would get a raise in salary. Mae Murray 
says she is twenty-five years old. Agnes 
Ayres doesn’t say. 





Jacx1e.—Welcome home. Here is the cast 
of “The Iron Trail:” Murray O’Neil.... 
Wynham Standing; Curtis Gordon.... 
Thurston Hall; Dan Appleton... . Reginald 
Denny; Eliza, his sister....Alma _ Tell; 
Natalie, Gordon’s step-daughter... .Betty 
Carpenter; Dr. Cyrus Grey....Lee Beggs; 
Tom Slater, O’Neil’s foreman....Harlan 
Knight. (Continued on page 87) 
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And here Lady Beatrice (Fair Lady Diana Manners) has received the bloodstained 
rose thal carries the false message of the doom of her gallant Hugh Argyle 


The First 


Photoplay 
in Colors 


X 

ND now comes the first feature pho- 
A toplay in natural colors, “The 

** Glorious Adventure,” a tale of 
seventeenth century glamours, with Lady 
Diana Manners in the rdéle of heroine. 

To the picture patron the greatest in- 
terest of this drama is in the colorful rep- 
resentations of the gay and ruthless life 
of the peried, with its dashing, duelling 
gentlemen in their scarlet doublets and 
sweeping hats, and its graceful, dainty 
ladies in the exuberant finery of that ro- 
mantic day, There is the great fire of 
London, done with an indifferent ski!l~in 
spots and with a shuddering, desperate 
reality in others, at the climax of adven- 
turous doings on land and sea. And of 
course there is the love triumph in the 
end. 

A rather topical interest, second only to 
the element of color, centers in this first 
screen appearance of Lady Diana Manners, 
acclaimed by critics of the pen and brush 
(not forgetting the press agents) as Eng- 
land’s greatest beauty. She was used in a 
bit by Griffith in “Hearts of the World,” 
but only for atmosphere. 

The secret may perhaps be found a 
simple one—a screen salary of handsome 
and attractive proportions. The English 
nobility are not averse to piecing out their 
incomes—especially since the war. 

This picture is the first to be made by 
a newly-invented color camera from the 
laboratories of William Van Doren Kelley 
of Prizma. 
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Never Told Tales 
About Stars | 


HE Humble Self-effacing Hero of a Hundred 

Interviews Gives Some Interesting Extracts 
from his Notebook. Unexpurgated Impressions 
of Certain Cinema Celebrities—Incidents about 
Famous Screen Sirens that have Never Before 
Been Published. 


Soon after he wrote this story, the author left 
for Russia. Read it, and you will understand | 
why. 


It is the frankest and the most unusual ac- 
count. of the stars you have read. Besides, it is 
illustrated in delightful fashion by Rae Van 
Buren. 


DON’T MISS THIS STORY 
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In the July Issue— “Of course I believe you’re not married,” said 
. the interviewer. ‘‘What a snappy new over- 
Out J une F ift teenth coal your husband has!” 
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Ka 
lake a Kodak with you 


It’s all so easy the Kodak way, and the pictures, precious at 





the time, will be priceless to you later. You can spend your 


vacation and have it, too—in pictures. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. Tie Kodak City 
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ILDRED HARRIS is now a vaudeville 
star. 
She has a sketch which she has been play- 
ing in various Manhattan theaters. 


It’s a far cry from the famous wife of 
Charlie Chaplin, sought after by film pro- 
ducers who wanted the privilege of billing 
her last name in large letters, the mistress 
of a fair estate in Hollywood, the possessor 
of many fur coats and motor cars, to an 
actress earning a good but not startling sal- 
ary in the varieties. 


Many of her friends aver that it will be 
good for Mildred, after her sudden fame 
and fortune, almost to begin all over again 
as an actress absolutely on her own. They 
say, some of them, that the prestige she 
acquired as Mrs, Chaplin turned her blonde 
head a little; that it accustomed her to a 
mode of existence more luxurious than most 
princesses, before she was ready for it. She 
and her mother are now living quietly, when 
they are not on tour, in a modest New 
York hotel. 





Plays and Players—East and West 


It is-also added that her acting -has-taken 
a decided turn for the better. 


T a recent dinner attended by several 
leading lights of the screen, speeches 
were made by the most prominent guests. 

A star whose husband addressed the table 
was talking to a friend the next day. 

“My dear,” said the friend, “I’d no idea 
your husband was such a brilliant after- 
dinner speaker.” 

The star eyed her skeptically and sighed, 
“You should hear him before breakfast !” 


AULINE FREDERICK has gone back 
to the vocal. 
She will speak, after six years of silence. 
A reorganization of the Robertson-Cole 
company, which had Miss Frederick under 
a stellar contract at a munificent salary, 
caused her to plan her return to the stage. 
The new executives of R-C are said to have 
suggested that her salary be cut. So Polly, 


We don’t know how an introduction is accomplished in the best French circles, 
bul anyway, readers, we beg to present to you the Duc and Duchesse de Vallom- 


brosa. 


hat is, the former duchess, now diworced. 


It is said that the Duc aspires 


to share his title with Pearl White, who has been a film queen long enough not to 
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become disconcerted by another litle 






‘who. - recently = became -- Mrs.-. Rutherford. : 
thought it was a pretty good time to make 
good her threat of returning to the legiti- 
mate. 

She was one of the most captivating stars 
in America in “Innocent” and “Joseph and 
His Brethren,” before Famous Players lured 
her away to play in “The Eternal City,” 
“Bella Donna,” “Zaza” and others. She 
promised A. H. Woods, her manager, that 
when she returned to the speaking stage it 
would be under his guidance. After her 
gold-crowned years as Paramount and Gold- 
wyn star, she has kept her promise. Con- 
tracts have been signed and she will soon 
leave for London, where she will accomplish 
her return in a new play. 

Rumors that she and Dr. Rutherford had 
quarreled were absolutely denied by both. 
Whether or not her husband will accompany 
her to London is not yet settled, but accord- 
ing to them they are ideally happy, and 
nothing but her work could separate them. 


S if a birth announcement which read, 

“Just Arrived—One Good Cowsgirl, 
Thomasina Mix, At home on rainy Days,” 
were not enough for a baby to bear, we 
hear that Tom Mix, the proud father, has 
just presented his brand-new daughter a 
beautiful bootjack of carved California red- 
wood, delicately inscribed with the Tom Mix 
cattle brand. 


N Harold Lloyd’s new picture “Grand- 

ma’s Boy” appears one of the most vil- 
lainous villains ever seen. He is uglier than 
Bull Montana. 

His face was new to me and his acting 
so éxcellent that I said to Harold: “Where’d 
that fellow come from? He’s new. How'd 
he get into pictures.” 

“Prohibition,” said Harold. 

“What?” I gasped. 

“Oh yes, he used to be a whiskey sales- 
man. Isn’t he a great argument for pro- 
hibition? Saved from the life of a liquor 
dealer to go into pictures.” 

The new Lloyd picture is something of a 
departure from Harold’s usual line of splen- 
did comedies. It is just as funny as ever, 
but it has a touch of drama and a little 
touch of pathos that are very pleasing and 
that raise it considerably from an artistic 
standpoint. 


ERT LYTELL has left Metro. 

He made a personal appearance tour 
before definitely parting company with the 
concern. Now he is back in Hollywood, 
co-starring with Betty Compson in George 
Fitzmaurice’s production of “To Have and 
To Hold.” 

After a series of indifferent program pic- 
tures, Lytell should be seen to advantage 
as a Paramount player. He is one of the 
best actors on the screen when he. has a 
chance. 


OW long will it be before music by 
radio will take the place of orchestras 
in film theaters? . 

At the ‘radio show in New York, there 
was a demonstration that made many thea- 
ter owners give a thought to the . idea. 
Musie for dancing was furnished in a hotel 
ballroom by a New Jersey orchestra, the 
strains being perfectly transmitted by means 
of the wireless telephone. 

If an exhibitor has six theaters in New 
York, for instance, with an orchestra for 
each house, he could install instead radio- 
phones in each theater and let one cen- 
trally located orchestra say it with music 
to six audiences. 

On the other hand, the present radio craze 
has made many who used to go to the 
neighborhood picture shows every night for 
amusement, stay home. (Cont’d on page 80) 
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Powder will stay on for hours with the right vanishing cream as a base 


A cream that really holds 
the powder 


It will not reappear in a shine 


OW many times, especially in summer, you have 
wished your nose would not get shiny and that the 
powder would stay on. 

You need never permit this shine. The way to make 
powder stay on is to provide a base for it to cling to. 
Powder put directly on the skin catches on little rough 
places and then flecks off leaving your face as shiny as if 
it had never been powdered. These little rough places 
may not be apparent but they prevent the powder from 
going on smoothly. 

The ideal powder base is absorbed instantly, giving your 
skin a velvety surface to which the powder will hold. Try 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream for this. Smooth on a little. 
Now powder. The powder will go on smoothly and evenly, 
giving your skin a lovely transparent tone. You need not 
worry about your face getting shiny—the cream cannot 
reappear because it contains no oil. And the powder will 
stay on for hours. 

More than that, Pond’s Vanishing Cream is the best 
possible protection against exposure to sun and wind. 
Always smooth it on before you go out. It is made of 


PONDS 


Cold Cream sect 
I os os agg hea ake O Ree be aioe LEG oy 
9 CAN U MN Siw test wiedkeee cae eee aus eT 


to hold the powder |— 


Vanishing 


ingredients famous for their soothing effect. You will 
notice, the moment you apply it to your cheeks, what a 
freshened feeling it gives you. 
A very different cream just as necessary 

No one cream can contain all the ingredients necessary to 
take perfect care of your skin. You cannot have in a 
vanishing cream the oils you need for cleansing and stim- 
ulating the skin. 


ho cleansing a different cream—Pond’s Cold Cream— 
must be used. It contains just enough oil to penetrate 
the pores and remove every particle of dirt, and to lubri- 
cate the skin. 

Every night and whenever you come in from a dusty 
railroad or automobile trip, smooth this delicate oil cream 
into your face. Then wipe it off with a soft cloth. 

Use both these creams every day. Both are too delicate 
to clog the pores. They cannot promote the growth of 
hair. You will find them in convenient sizes of jars and 
tubes at all drug and department stores. The Pond’s 
Extract Co., New York. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 








The Pond’s Extract Co., 1385 Hudson St., New York 


cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 








Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes 
of the two creams every normal skin needs—enough of each 
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To the right: we can’l say much 
aboul this picture, although we think 
il’s one of the cutest ever published, 
because we prefer lo meet Mary Pick- 
ford face to face any time. However, 
it illustrates the lines of a useful-as- 
well-as-ornamental and patriotic frock 
of blue with loop trimmings of red 
and white 





Mary's 
New Cloth 





























Mary Pickford went to Paris! The 
whole world knows that, but here’s its 
first glimpse of what Mary brought 
back—gowns by Jeanne Lanvin, the 
designer for the jeune fille (French 
for flapper). Above, a suit of velvet, 
with collar and cuffs of white 
moufflon. Mary neglected to mention 
just whal moufflon means, and Miss 
Van Wyck isn’t in, 0 your guess is 
as as ours 
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Above: Mary calls this her 
“Water lily” dress. It is of 
shimmery silver-green silk with 
bands of silver lace and a silver 
ribbon around the waist tying 
in a bow at one side and hang- 
ing nearly to the bottom of the 
uneven hem line. It's bad 
enough trying to describe these 
gowns: imagine designing one! 


Another one of the forty-nine 
frocks which Mary bought from 
Lanvin, on which she paid a 
fearful duty, and which she will 
wear in her photoplays. This 
informal evening gown of white 
chiffon has loops and streamers 
of the same material in a pretty 
shade of coral. The girdles as 
well as the band of trimming 
across the front and around the 
sleeves are made of iridescent 
beads in coral and white 








$1000% 















Address your letters to 
Department ‘‘P™ 


“Do it Now” 


ELAM PAPER CO. 
General Offices 
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‘ How -many. words ‘can you 
the phrase, “Use Elam’s Irish Lawn When You Write”? 
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build from the letters-in 


orrect English words built from the letters in 


6 ie the person submitting the largest number of 
c 


above phrase and written on Elam’s Irish Lawn, 
a first prize of $500.00 will be paid, besides twenty-nine 
other cash awards as shown in prize list Number One. 
However, the use of Elam’s Irish Lawn is not essential 
to win a prize, for words can be submitted on any paper 
you choose and beeligible tor prizes in list Number Two 
if you do not care to compete for the big prizes. 


Anyone can compete except persons connected with 
our organization. Competent and unbiased judges will 
make the awards. Contest closes July 31st, 1922. 


Most good stationers, druggists and department stores 
carry Elam’s Irish Lawn. If unable to obtain it send us 
50 cents for full sized box containing 24 sheets of paper 
and 24 envelopes to match. Specify color: White, 
Gray, Buff, Blue, Pink or Lavender. 


Rules of Contest 


1. Only words found in Stand- 
ard or Webster's dictionary 
will be counted. Do not send 
foreign, hyphenated or com- 
pound words. Words of the 
same spelling can be used 
only once even though they 
express different meanings. 


2. Letters may be used in each 
word only as often as they 
appear in the contest phrase. 
For example, s may be used 
three times, but m oniy once. 


3. Contest closes noon, July 31, 
1922. 


4. Use either singular or plural, 
but where plural is used, 
the singular cannot be 
counted also. and vice versa. 


5. The list showing the largest 
number of English words 
will be awarded first prize; 














Marion, Indiana 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


the next largest, second 
prize, etc. 

6. All answers should be 
written: on one side of paper 
only and words numbered 
1.2,3,4,etc. Write your name 
and address on each sheet. 


7. In the event of ties the full 
amount of the prize will be 
paid to each contestant 
tying for that prize. 


8. All lists will receive the same 
consideration whether 
written on Elam’s Irish 
Lawn or not. 


9. The decision of the judges 
will be final and awards will 
be made and checks mailed 
to winners as soon as possi- 
ble after close of contest. 

10. So-called ‘‘master lists” 

such as are sometimes 
offered for sale, will be 
barred. 


Trish+lawn 


Aristocratic Stationery at a Democratic Price 


Stationery which pleases the most fastidious— 
men as well as women. A letter written on Elam’s 
Irish Lawn expresses your own personality, and 
implies a delicate compliment to the person 
receiving it. A wide variety of shapes, colors, 
and sizes of boxes. 





LIST OF PRIZES 





$1000.00 Prize List 


$150.00 Prize List 
words 








No. 1— For words No. 2— For 

written on "s NOT written on 

i wn. Elam’s Irish Lawn 
1 prize of - - $500.00 1 prize of - -$50.00 
1 prize of - - 20000 1 prizeof - - 25.00 
1 prize of - - 100.00 1 prize of - - 145.00 
1 prize of - - 50.00 l prize of - - 10.00 
l prizeof - - 25.00 1 prize of - - 5.00 
5 prizesof - - 10.00 S p:izesof - - 3.00 
10 prizes of - - 5.00 | 10prizesof - - 2.00 
10 prizesof - - 2.50 | 10 prizesof - - 1.00 


















For a year and a half, young Nordahl had been engaged to 
marry a girl named Helen Marsh. The two had known each 
other all their lives, and had been sweethearts for years. The 
engagement pleased her family and particularly Dave. 

“I approved of that marriage,” he told me, “because I 
know Helen. She’s probably the finest girl in the world, 
and she’s got common sense, in spite of her being willing 
to marry that boy of mine. She'll make Gilbert a fine wife, 
and he needs a sensible wife, because he’s a wild ass of the 
desert. He’s got to have a sensible wife—Helen’s my pick.” 





























“A7OU ought to know something about it,” I said grinning, 
and going back over Dave’s past in my mind. 

“T do,” he admitted. “I learned and I paid for it. Why 
should the kid pay all over, when he can ride on my pass?” 

The railroad builder sketched out the situation as he saw 
it, acquainting me with the various facts. He had heard about 
a Sarah Bradley Aiken abruptly. His boy was not the kind 
to carry on in an underhand way, so he had laid his cards 
on Dave’s table. He had stood over his father and said: 

“Dad, I’m going to break off with Helen.” 

“Why?” Dave asked, showing neither alarm nor surprise. 

“Because I’m in lové@ with another girl.” 

“Who?” 

“Her name is Sarah Aiken. You don’t know her.” 

“Never heard of her. What’s the rest of it?” 

“There’s nothing, except that it wouldn’t be fair to Helen 
for me to go on, when I love another woman.” 

Dave had leaned back in his chair and surveyed the 
youngster with a thoughtful eye. He knew his kid’s ways. 
He looked at the family chin and decided not to indulge in 
parental indignation. He continued to discuss Sarah as 
though she was weather. He asked a few questions, seemed 
only casually interested in 
the whole business, and 


78 Behind the Curtain 


(Continued from page 31) 


about, eager for a smile or a word with the star-eyed siren. 

Gilbert, despite his lack of true acquaintance, was for im- 
mediate action. He desired to start at once for the Helen 
Marsh home, walk in on the girl and tell her that he could 
never marry her, because he had fallen in love elsewhere. 

“I stopped that,” Dave said, grimly. “Of course, Gil is 
making a damn fool of himself, but that’s unimportant. I 
expect him to. I did. He wouldn’t be my son, if he didn’t. 
The thing that’s quite unnecessary is to inflict pain upon Helen. 
There’s no use telling her anything, because in the end, there 
won’t be anything to tell her. Gil thinks he is going to marry 
this Aiken girl. But he’s not.” 

I watched Dave’s jaw settle upon that last sentence, and 
perceived that the only son was heading straight for the con- 
cealed rocks. 

“Of course,” continued the father, “I don’t know anything 
about Sarah Bradley Aiken, except that she’s a movie actress 
and works on this lot. She may be one of earth’s rave angels, 
for all I know, but the chances are, if she is thinking of my 
son and marriage, she is also thinking of my money. I’ve had 
actresses think of my money before now, Bill.” 

“I believe you,” I said. “Have you ever met Sarah?” 

“Today. That’s why I came over. Looked at her long 
and carefully. She had on her best Pullman dining-car man- 
ners and she talked pretty to me, I being the boy’s old man. 
Well, I’ve had ’em talk pretty to me, and they used to get 
away with it. But you can’t fool an old dog, and I am now 
the oldest dog west of Council Bluffs. And let me tell you, 
Bill. This Aiken person may be a peach on parade, but under- 
neath, she is counterfeit money. She’s bogus. She is imita- 
tion goods, with a fake wrapper.” 

“She stands well with her fellow-workers,” I said, defend- 
ing the lady, as I felt in justice bound to do. “Everybody on 

this lot has a good word for 
her.” 





learned what he could. Bro 
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Among other things, he 
discovered that young Gil- 
bert had met Sarah only at 
rare intervals—a few times 
altogether. Infrequently Gil- 
bert had had Sarah to him- 
self. Usually they encoun- 
tered in some gilded cocoa- 
nut grove or on a dance 
floor, and there were always 
other young swains hovering 


SAMUEL 


IN 


has just written for this Magazine the greatest fiction 

story of motion picture life ever written. 

months in Hollywood gathering material and color for it. 
The characters are all drawn from life. 


THE JULY PHOTOPLAY 


“Sure,” Dave grunted. 
“How long have you known 
her?” 

“One picture.” 

“Not long enough. Wait 
till you all know her better, 
and then come in with your 
verdict. She has a lovely 
smile and a cherubim face, 
but she has something in her 
eye that she never got in 

(Continued on page 93) 


MERWIN 


He spent six 
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We're Going to the Dogs! 
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CAfter 2000 years-a superfine face powder 


HE more delicate the texture of your 
skin, the finer should be the face 
powder you use to enhance its beauty. 
Enchanting to the eye, the smoothest 
skin reveals itself under a magnifying 
glass as made up of countless tiny 
mounds and valleys. 

To lay a transparent, even bloom on 
such a varying surface, a face powder 
must be superfine. Ordinary powders 
show because their coarse grains fill the 
depressions and give that coated look 
which is so common. Yet women have 
waited twenty centuries for the inven- 
tion of a superfine face powder. 


Hand-sifting a primitive process 


Cleopatra’s powders, we know, were 
hand-sifted through gauze. Queen Eliza- 
beth, Marie Antoinette,Empress Eugenie 
used powders madein the same primitive 
way. Not until the remarkable new 
Melba process of air-sifting was per- 
fected, was the first super-fine face 
powder created. 





Melba Massage 
Cream, 50 cents 


Melba Skin Cleanser 
50cents 





Melba Skin Lotion 
35 cents 





Compare Melba with any other face 
powder, imported or domestic. Apply 
them side by side. Note how much 
finer Melba air-sifted powder is. How 
closely it clings. How difficult it is to 
blow or even wipe away. How natural 
and transparent is the effect it gives. 
How smoothly it blends with the tone 
and texture of your skin. 


Clinging and blending as it does, 
Melba air-sifted powder is hardly 
affected by wind, heat or moisture. It 
stays on. You can motor or dance, play 
golf or tennis without fear that your 
complexion will lose its freshness. 


How complexion charm is gained 


Melba air-sifted powder gives an ex- 
quisite bloom to a woman’s beauty. But 
complexion health and charm lie deeper. 
Every inch of your face contains hun- 
dreds of oil-laden pores, which are 
almost invisible enall this oil and body- 
wastes, mingling with outside dust and 
dirt, accumulate and clog them. 


Washing with soap and water only 
clears the surface. MelbaSkin Cleanser, 
applied daily, will penetrate the trcuble- 
breeding stuff within the pores and little 
by little bring it to the surface for re- 
moval. Following this, a stimulating 
massage with Melba Massage Cream 
will flush the tissues and refine and 
restore the pores to normal. 


This test is easy to make 


Melba air-sifted powders and Melba 
face creams can be bought at 40,000 drug 
and department stores. Send the coupon 
below with 25 cents for a test package 
containing generous samples of 

Melba air-sifted Face Powders 
Melba Skin Cleanser 

Melba Massage Cream 
Melba Vanishing Cream 
Melba Dry Rouge 

Melba Skin Lotion 


To the first twenty thousand wno 


accept this test offer, we will send our 
new booklet, “The Art of Make-up.” 





‘MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 25 CENT 
| MELBA MBG, CO. ° 











4235 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


| Lenclose 25¢ (stamps or silver) for which send me 1 trial 
'| tube of Melba Skin Cleanser, 1 trial tube of Melba 
Timm || Massage Cream, 1 trial tube of Melba Vanishing Cream, 
A \| 1 trial bottle of Melba Skin Lotion, sample of Melba rouge, 
| and sample packets of Melba air-floated face powders. You 
j| are to include your book, ““‘The Art of Make-up,” free. 
| 
| 


Print plainly with a pencil 





IN iinccenicinnesimnnsntenccumniiietesntineteeniiinnenniieaneiaeeimntntimiiniaamnidiiaie 
nis CE UR, ss cdsielgudenduumeipacguiocammmonsenienaiiieauaal 
50 cents t> $2.00 
Melba Rouge Compact State 


Large size, $1.00; small, so cents 
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Irene Castle in her new Country Club 
costume of Corticelli crepe de chine in 
white accented by facings of black 
velvet. 


‘*The 
best dressed woman 
in America’”’ 


No one knows better than Irene 
Castle how beautifully silk crépe 
lends itself to the present styles. 


This season Irene Castle is finding 
in Corticelli silk crépe a new medium 
to express her charm and taste in 
dress. 


There are Corticelli silk crépes in 
the fashionable Canton weaves, heavy, 
closely woven crépes, crépe de chine 
in all the newest colors. 


There are many other Corticelli 
Dress Silks in the most fashionable 
colors. Satin Princess, Satin Patria, 
Satin Crépe, Taffetas, Poplins. If 
your favorite store cannot show you 
these, please write us. 


Free booklet showing Irene Castle’s 
new frocks 


Send for free copy of new booklet 
which illustrates in color seven dresses 
made from Corticelli Dress Silks for 
Irene Castle. No Canadian orders 
accepted. Address, the Corticelli 
Silk Company, 1306 Nonotuck Street, 
Florence, Mass. 





The 


CorTICELLI 
SILK COMPANY 


Also makers of Corticelli Spool Silks 
Ladies’ Silk Hosiery, Yarns, and 
Crochet Cottons 


























Wallace Reid’s motor mania isn’t assumed for the screen. 


When he isn’t driving 


this Stutz, he’s getting into practice for a special performance in the International 


500-mile Sweepstakes at the Indianapolis Motor Speedway. 


He wins every race 


in his pictures, but this will be the real thing 


Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 74) 


HE Gish girls dropped into the White 
House not so long ago for luncheon. 

It was at the particular invitation of 
President and Mrs. Harding. 

They are the first film stars ever bidden 
to be the special guests of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and the First Lady, although in- 
numerable screen people have journeyed to 
Washington to shake the Harding hand. 

Lillian and Dorothy and D. W. Griffith 
were at the national capital to be present 
at the premiere there of “Orphans of the 
Storm.” The three went to the White House 
and had an awfully good time: partook of 
a luncheon which included such Ohio dishes 
as salt-rising bread, and were shown per- 
sonally through the executive mansion by the 
President’s wife, who sent home by them, 
for Mrs. Gish, flowers from her own gar- 
den. 

We were asking Lillian all about it the 
other day. “Oh, it was wonderful,” she 
said. “But please don’t say anything about 
it for publication, because we wouldn’t for 
the world have the Hardings think we want 
to make publicity out of our visit.” 

The Hardings know the Gishes well enough 
not to suspect them of publicity seeking. 


SPECIAL showing was given of an im- 

ported film, “Lady Godiva,” based on 
the famous legend of the lady who rode 
through Coventry’s streets. 

A representative of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, motion picture commit- 
tee, was present. Regarding the well-known 
ride, she is said to have remarked: 

“This incident , has been very del- 
icately and artistically handled by the pro- 
ducer. Any member of the family may view 
it without fear of offense.” 

Won’t the censors—and some others—be 
disappointed, though ? 


ARY THURMAN and May Collins vis- 
ited Manhattan last month. 

They shared a bungalow in Hollywood 
and Mary is going back with a nice contract. 
But May— 

May is going to Duluth, Minn. 

Just why May Collins, one of the pret- 
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tiest ingenues in pictures, who won added 
fame as the reported fiancee of Charles 
Chaplin, should go to Duluth, Minn., may 
be a matter for conjecture. 

The answer is that Miss Collins wants 
more dramatic experience before she con- 
tinues her film career. To get it she is going 
into stock—in Duluth, Minn. There is no 
better training for a young actress than a 
season in stock in a small city. 


UGO and Mabel Ballin were working on 

a scene for their newest production, 
which is supposed to take place in a den of 
thieves; a criminals’ rendezvous. 

After taking some close-ups of the lead- 
ing man, Mr. Ballin called across the set 
to his wife. “All right, Mabel—get ready 
for the dive scene.” 

Mabel’s Irish maid stood by with the 
makeup box, and at this she turned to the 
little star with surprise written large on 
every Gaelic feature: “Why mum,” she said, 
“T didn’t know you did any fancy swim- 
ming !” 


YOUNG Los Angeles business man, 

married to a screen star of some prom- 
ge had had trouble with his theatrical 
wife. 

“But she’s so beautiful on the screen, so 
lovely, I don’t see how you could quarrel 
with her,” said a friend. 

“TI know,” said friend husband, “she’s great 
on the screen but not so good in a flat.” 


HE Bryant Washburns may make an at- 

tempt to succeed the late Sidnéy. Drew 
and Mrs. Drew as exponents of the doniestic 
comedy-drama on the screen. 

Mabel and Bryant have been ambitious 
to do this for some time, and since the 
star’s “own company” went the way of 
most own companies, and he has been play- 
ing leading réles again, it seems probable that 
their ambition will be realized. 

Remember “Skinner’s Dress Suit,” which 
Washburn made for Essanay? Mabel For- 
rest Washburn hasn’t been seen in pictures 
since she married. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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How A New Kind of Clay 


Remade My Complexion 





in 30 Minutes 


For reasons which every woman will understand, 
I have concealed my name and my identity. 
I have asked the young woman whose pictures you 
see here to pose for me, so that you can see exactly 
how the marvelous new discovery remakes one’s 
complexion in one short half hour. 


COULD hardly believe. my eyes. Just thirty 

minutes before my face had been blemished and 

unsightly; my skin had been coarse, sallow and 
lifeless. Now it was actually transformed. I was 
amazed when I saw how beautiful my complexion 
had become—how soft its texture, how exquisite its 
coloring. Why, the blemishes and impurities had 
been lifted right away, and a charming, smooth, 
clear skin revealed underneath! What was this new 
kind of magic? 


You see, I never really did have a pretty com- 
plexion. My skin is very sensitive. It always 
used to be so coarse and rough that I hated to use 
powder. Sometimes pimples and eruptions would 
appear overnight—and as for blackheads, I never 
could get rid of them! 


To be perfectly frank with you, I 
tried everything there was to try. 
I greeted each new thing with hope 
—but hope was soon abandoned as 
my skin became only more harsh and 
colorless. Finally I gave up every- 
thing in favor of massage. But sud- 
denly I found that tiny wrinkles were 
beginning to show around the eyes 
and chin—and I assure you I gave 
up massage mighty quick. 


Wasn't there anything that would 
clear my complexion, that would 
make it soft and smooth and firm? 
Wasn’t there anything I could do— 
without wasting more time and more 
money? It was very discouraging, 
and I was tempted more than once 
to give it up—especially when I saw 
that after all my efforts my skin was 
more dull and coarse than ever before. 


In fact, on one very disappointing occasion I firmly 
resolved never to use anything but soap and water 
on my face again. But then something very wonder- 
ful happened—and, being a woman, I promptly 
changed my mind! 


Why I Changed My Mind 


Did you know that the outer layer of the skin, 
called the epidermis, is constantly dying and being 
replaced by new cells? I didn't—until I read a very 
remarkable announcement. That announcement 
made me change my mind. It explained, simply 
and clearly, how blackheads, pimples and nearly all 
facial eruptions are caused when the dead skin- 
scales and bits of dust clog the pores. Impurities 
form in the stifled pores—and the results are soon 
noticeable. 


The announcement went on to explain how 
scientists had discovered a marvelous clay, which, 
in only one application, drew dust, dirt and other 
impurities and harmful accumulations to the sur- 
face. This Complexion Clay, in only a half-hour, 
actually lifted away the blemishes and the impuri- 
ties. And when it was removed the skin beneath 
was found to be soft, smooth, clear and charming! 
Can you blame me for wanting to try this won- 
derful discovery on my own blemished complexion? 


My Extraordinary Experience 
With Complexion Clay 


I won't bore you with details. Suffice to say that 
I applied the Complexion Clay I had read about to 
my face one evening at nine o'clock and settled my- 
self comfortably for a half-hour of reading. Soon 
I was conscious of a cool, drawing sensation. In a 
few moments the clay on my face had dried into 
a fragrant mask. And as it dried and hardened 
there was a wonderful tingling feeling. I could 
actually feel the millions of tiny pores breathing, 
freeing themselves of the impurities that had stifled 
























But 


them, giving up the bits of dust 
and the accumulations that had 
bored deeply beneath the sur- 
face. It was a feeling almost 
of physical relief; every inch of 
my face seemed stirred sudden- 
ly into new life and fervor. 


At nine-thirty I removed the 
Complexion Clay and, to my 
utter astonishment, found that 
I had a brand new complexion! 
Hidden beauty had actually 
been revealed! Every black- 
head had vanished; the whole 
texture of the skin had been 
transformed into smooth, clear, 


delicately- 


colore 
beauty. 
I shall 


never forget 
my extraor- 
dinary 
experience 
with Com- 
plexion 
Clay. Itac- 
complished in a half-hour what other prepara- 
tions had not accomplished in years. With 
gentle firmness it drew out every inipurity 
from the stifled pores and revealed beneath a 
skin of exquisite texture and delicate coloring. 
I would never have believed it possible, and 
it is because it did it for me, because I actually 
had this wonderful experience, that I consented 
to write this story for publication. 


Domino House Made This 
Offer To Me 


The formula from which the amazing Complexion 
Clay is made was discovered by the chemists of the 
Domino House. I have been asked to state here, 
at the end of.my story, that Domino House will 
send without any money in advance a $3.50 jar of 
Complexion Clay to any one who uses the special 
coupon at the bottom of the page. If I would write 
my story for publication the Domino House agreed 
to accept only $1.95 for a $3.50 jar from my readers. 

You, as my reader, should not miss this oppor- 
tunity. I am sure that the marvelous Complexion 
Clay will do for you what it has done for me. It is 
guaranteed to do so, and a special deposit of $10,000 
in the State Bank of Philadelphia backs this guaran- 
tee. Your money will be promptly refunded if you 
are not delighted with results and return what is left 
of Complexion Clay within 10 days. 

Do not send any money with the coupon. Just 
pay the postman $1.95 (plus few cents postage) 
when the jar of Complexion Clay is in your hands. 
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Three simple 
sleps — and the 
complexion is 
made clear, 
smooth and ra- 
diantly beauti- 


Sull 


Complexion Clay will be sent to you freshly com- 
pounded, direct from the Domino House. The 
coupon is numbered with a special department, and 
the Domino House will know that you have read 
my story and are to receive a full-size $3.50 jar for 
only $1.95, according to their offer to me. 

Don’t delay—I'm glad I didn’t! Mail this coupon 
today. Domino House, Dept. 266, 269 South 9th 
Street, Phila., Pa. 


Domino House, Dept. 266, 
269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You may send me a $3.50 jar of Complexion Clay, 
sufficient for 3 months of beauty treatments. Accordin 
to the special agreement, I will pay tman only $1.9 
(plus postage). Although I am benefiting by this special 
reduced price, I am purchasing this first jar with the 
guaranteed privilegé of returning it within 10 days and 
you agree to refund my money if I am not delighted with 
the results in every way. I am to be the sole judge. 


eT ee -ecebhcnsedeeves 
If you wish you may send money with coupon. 





The Hand that 
Wears His Ring 


Keep it ever dainty and 
charming with this 
smart, new manicure 


You do want lovely hands—the dainty, 
well-groomed hands that everyone ad- 
mires. And to have them, a/ways, is so 
very easy with this smart, new manicure. 

Instead of bothering with old-fash- 
ioned methods whose beauty at best is 
lost in a day, simply brush your nails 
lightly with Glazo, the wonderful new 
liquid polish. Instantly, without a 
moment’s buffing, you will have an 
exquisite, fashionable lustre that will 
last five to seven days. Could any- 
thing be simpler?—time and expense 
saved, and never a fear of being sur- 
prised with untidy nails! 


And don’t mistreat the Cuticle 


Preserve the beauty of your nail sheaths 
by using Glazo Cuticle Massage with 
your orange stick. It softens and per- 
fects the cuticle, removes stain from 
under the nails, and lends a new charm 
to tapering fingertips. 

Call for this simple, two-item mani- 
cure today, and have lovely hands 
always—nails modishly manicured; 
cuticle smooth and velvety. 


Write for this booklet 


It tells you much that’s interesting and 
new about the care of the hands. Sim- 
ply send your name and address and 
we'll gladly mail you a copy free—The 
Glazo Company, 28 Blair Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 

Canadian Sales Agents, The John A. Huston 
Company, 60-62 Front Street West, Toronto. 


GLAZ 


(eS 


Glazo Liquid Nail 
Polish,. with re- 
mover, 50c; Glazo 
Cuticle Massage, 
50c; or the two in 
Combination Set, 
75c—at any toilet 
counter. 
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As an erperiment to prove that talking pictures are possible, Frank Bacon, star of 
“Lightnin’,” at the Watterson R. Rothacker studios in Chicago, enacted a spoken 
sketch while the motion picture camera recorded his actions and a stenographer 


look down his words. 
where the films were being screened. 


Later Bacon radiophoned his “lines” to a projection room 
Bacon’s words from the radio and Bacon’s 


aclion on the screen synchronized 


(Continued from page 80) 


T used to be a custom in the old world 

for actors to carry revolvers with them 
for self-defence while they were on the 
stage. 

We would suggest a revival of this cus- 
tom for some of the film stars who make 
personal appearances. 


IOLA DANA has been making personal 
appearances, now, for months and 
months, 

She left her happy home in California 
last Christmas, and has been out on the 
road ever since in the interests of Marcus 
Metro Loew. 

These personal appearance tours are great 
institutions. Hardly one star of note has 
escaped. Neither, we might add, have the 
audiences. 

But if they were all like Viola, the audi- 
ences wouldn’t mind. 

The pert little ingenue recently delivered 
herself of several original remarks about 
her “appearances.” 

“They’re fine,’ she said. “Fine—but I 
think you ought to be over five feet tall 
to enjoy them—and I’m not. I’m not exact- 
ly of a retiring nature, but neither do I be- 
lieve in pushing. Well, at first, when we— 
all the other stars and me—attended these 
meetings en masse, so to speak, I kept mod- 
estly in the background; I stayed where I 
was shoved. Especially when we went to 
see a certain Governor. There were about 
twenty of us—all kinds and sizes. Vamps; 
ingenues; leading men. I found myself some- 
where in the middle distance; I could barely 
see the top of the governor’s head. But he 
looked like a regular guy at that. So when 
I finally got to where I could see all of 
him, I smiled expectantly and extended my 
little hand. Just as he was about to take 
it, a battle cruiser who has made consider- 
able fame and fortune out of vamping on 
the screen, pulled her line in real life and 
rushed up to the governor. ‘Oh Governor,’ 
she gushed, ‘I’m so thrilled!’ and pushed into 
his hands her bunch of flowers—we all car- 
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ried flowers. 
smiling at me. 


The governor went right on 

He asked me how I was 
and I said ‘Fine.’ He said he always liked 
my pictures. I got real red and prepared to 
fade out. He called me back. ‘Miss Dana,’ 
he said, ‘I'd like to have one of your roses 
to put in my button hole.’ He got it, bless 
his heart.” 


HE film event of the season, as far as 

the east coast is concerned, occurred in 
March in Manhattan. It was the dinner and 
dance given in honor of Will Hays, who had 
just assumed his duties as head of the new 
producers and distributors association, at the 
Hotel Astor. 

Everyone turned out to do him honor, this 
little man with the keen eyes and command- 
ing presence who is at the helm of the screen 
ship. The great motion picture magnates, 
the celebrated stars, the famous writers, and 
the lesser lights were there. 

It was much more than the usual film din- 
ner; it had a significance, a dignity, and 
a prediction of big things. 

Everybody made a speech. Mr. Emerson’s 
was probably the longest. Mr. Hearst ex- 
pressed himself on the film industry for the 
first time since his connection with it. The 
burden of most of the addresses was that 
the picture industry needed a leader and that 
it had found one in the former Postmaster 
General. The general note was one of de- 
cided optimism; it was a gala event and 
seemed to inspire gaiety and good will on 
every hand. 


HE Luther Reeds are the parents of a 
son. 

He was born in April, in Manhattan. 

His mother was Naomi Childers, who has 
been celebrated on the screen since her early 
Vitagraph days. 

She made her biggest successes last year 
in Goldwyn pictures. 

His father is a scenario writer for Cosmo- 
politan Productions. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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whole week in New York. All your expenses 
traveling and while in New York will be paid 
by the Metropolitan. You will stop at one of 
New York’s famous hotels and visit the 
smartest shops in the world. You will walk in 
the brilliant fashion show of Fifth Avenue in 
a saunter up to—say, the Ritz—for tea; dinner, 
and then into the fairyland of Bagdad-on-the- 
subway, which is New York aglow with lights, 
at play. 
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Are you the girl? If you are—listen! 


You will be the guest of the Metropolitan for one 


Every evening of your New York stay you will be 


a Metropolitan guest at a Broadway theatre. 
From the Hippodrome to the Metropolitan 
Opera you will see all of the fascinating and 
colorful life of the greatest city—the people 
and places at the rainbow end of the wit and 
genius of two worlds. 


If you know the sweetness of ambition, this may 


be the Cinderella opportunity of your life. All 
yours without effort, expense or obligation of 
any kind—if you are the Girl! Your photograph 
is the test. 


SEE PAGE 6 OF THE JUNE 


NEWSSTANDS 


oes Metropolitan = 
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feminine-this way 
to remove hair” 


Ruth Miller tells how the 
makers of Odorono came to 
complete the underarm toilette 


With the same eagerness with 
which women adopted the Odo- 
rono standard of the underarm 
toilette, they appealed to us to 
give them what they have so long 
lacked and wanted—a _ pleasant 
way to remove hair. 

“We want a method as satisfying 
as Odorono. Pleasant. Effective. 
Dainty. Safe. Easy. Feminine.” 

A large order, this. But the 
chemists in the Odorono labora- 
tories have finally perfected Odo- 
rono’s toilet ‘complement, The 
Odorono Company's Depilatory. 

First of all, it has a new quality for a 
depilatory—it is ‘pleasant. No disagree- 
able odor, here; it is fragrant with burnt 
almond scent. ; 

And so easy and effective! It removes 
the offeading hair like magic, leaving the 
underarm smooth and while. There is 
never a twinge of irritation. 

Relieved from using dangerous blades 
which coarsen and increase the growth, 
women find in Odorono Depilatory the 
ideal method for this important phase of 
the underarm toilette. A complete 12 
weeks’ supply, at toilet counters every- 
where, 75c. If your dealer hasn't it, we 
will send it postpaid. Address, Ruth 
Miller, The Odorono Company, 906-D 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








ODO-RO-NO 


(ompanys 
Vepilatory 
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A little landscape entitled, ““Summer in California.” We are not spoofing; it’s 

actually sunny California—Truckee, where almost all the dramas of the great 

northwest are filmed. This latest story of the snows is “‘I Am the Law.” Yes— 
sounds like the Mounted Police had something to do with it 


HERE is a new young man on the 
screen who threatens to become as spec- 
tacularly famous as did Rodolf Valentino. 
He is another Rex Ingram discovery, a 
Spaniard, Ramon Samanyagos. The director 
considers him one of the most promising 
actors he has ever worked with. He plays 
Rupert of Hentzau in “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” a rdle which permits a fascinating 
set of false whiskers, a monocle, and a mili- 
tary cape. 
If Samanyagos doesn’t make good in a 
part like that, he never will. 


ETTY BLYTHE is now a star. 
She will remain in the east to make 

four special productions. 

After “The Queen of Sheba,” Betty’s fame 
increased, and now she has been given the 
reward of all good little motion picture 
actresses. 

Wonder if Sheba’s tiara, or whatever they 
called crowns then—would still fit. 


Tog JERITZA may make “Thais” for 
the screen. 

The Viennese prima donna came to this 
country, sang at the Metropolitan, and im- 
mediately scored an amazing success. It is 
said to have been because of Jeritza’s singing 
of two of her favorite réles that Geraldine 
Farrar.left the opera house and went into 
concert. Manhattan was Jeritza-mad during 
the past season. Portrait galleries exhibited 
her in striking oi's by famous painters. 
She became an idol almost over-night. 

Then came motion picture managers who 
according to report wish her to exhibit her 
acting for more thousands. She is almost 
as fine an actress as she is a singer. She 
sailed for home in the spring, but will be 
back soon, so we may have another songbird 
in the shadows. 

But do you remember Mary Garden in 
the filmed “Thais”? 


FTER five years under their banner, 
Antonio Moreno has left Vitagraph 
under circumstances which include law suits 
and various other exciting e!ements that 
often accompany such circumstances. 
Tony was notified by wire from Albert 





Smith, president of the company, that he 
| was fired. 


. 


(Continued from page 82) 


Whereupon the- handsome Spanish star 
filed a suit for $127,000 due on his contract 
which had about two years to run. 

The next day he went to work in the 
leading role of the new Rupert Hughes pro- 
duction at Goldwyn, playing opposite Col- 
leen Moore. 

According to Tony, after taking him out 
of the serials in which he had been -enor- 
mously successful, Vitagraph made only two 
five-reel features with him. He has not 
worked for several months and had refused 
to play certain types of heavy roles and 
to be co-starred under what he considered 
most harmful conditions. 

His fans will probably have a chance to 
see Tony now in some good roles. It’s a 
cinch he hasn’t had the proper chance of 
late with Vitagraph and he’s not only a 
good actor but distinctly the type of which 
matinee idols are made, if he’s given proper 
parts. 


HE very latest fad in Hollywood is 
magic vases. 

Colleen Moore is the proud possessor of 
one. 

It is a handsome thing of gorgeous Chi- 
nese pottery, but it isn’t only for ornamental 
purposes, 

When you go to see Colleen, she asks you 
if you want to ask any questions of the 
vase. Of course you do. And when you 
ask it questions, you are immediately an- 
swered from its depths by a strange voice 
which tells you a lot of things you want to 
know and sometimes reveals some of our 
hidden secrets that you’d just as soon not 
have shouted in a drawing room. 

You may carry it about from one room 
to another, but it still retains its magic 
qualities. 

Sometimes Colleen will take you out in the 
garage and show you the intricate telephone 
connections that make it possible, so that 
your mind is relieved. 

A number of homes have them installed 
now and the chauffeurs are kept busy play- 
ing spirit to the vase, and trying to remem- 
ber all that its owners have told them about 
the guests who are going to ask questions 
about it. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Just exactly 187 months ago Patsy Ruth 

Miller posed for this portrait. Patsy is 

a great big girl now, as you know if you 

have seen the pretty little ingenue of 

Goldwyn pictures; but she has the same 
smile 


(Continued from page 84) 


EANIE MacPHERSON, while in New 

York recently, went up to one of the 
big prisons for women, to spend a few days 
in jail. It was all done from an artistic 
point of view because Jeanie wanted to get 
proper color and atmosphere and mood for 
writing the scenario of “Manslaughter,” in 
which the heroine spends some time in 
prison. 

Thus far, the story is well. But thereby 
hangs a tale which is absolutely too good 
to keep. 

Jeanie, it seems, did not wish the other 
prisoners ‘to know that she wasn’t one of 
them. So she made all her arrangements 
with the assistant superintendent, the agree- 
ment being that Jeanie should be committed 
for ten days and released any time she felt 
like she’d had enough. 

So, the famous scenario writer was locked 
up in her cell and began to live according 
to regular prison discipline. 

After forty-eight hours, Jeanie decided 
that she’d had enough and that art for 
art’s sake could not be served by her remain- 
ing longer in this rdle. 

So she sent frantically for the assistant 
superintendent, He was not there. 

She would soon straighten out this stupid 
matter of course. 

But unfortunately for her, the assistant su- 
perintendent had had a row with the super- 
intendent the night before and been fired. 
And there was one of the great lights of the 
movie industry condemned to shine beneath 
the bars of a prison for some time longer, 
before the affair could be straightened out 
and her liberty returned to her. 


ACQUELINE LOGAN, formerly of the 

Follies and most recently Goldwyn lead- 
ing woman, has gone in for classic dancing. 
Jacky, with her red hair and her pretty 
blue eyes, is one of the prettiest girls of 
the film colony, but, according to all reports, 
it might be just as well if she stuck to jazz. 


ARY and Doug are in their own new 
studios. 

If you drive out Santa Monica Boulevard, 

you can see the big signs that say “Mary 


(Continued on page 86) 
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How was 


she to know? 


INALLY he appeared one 

evening—the man who stirred 
her heart—the man, at last, who 
captured her instant interest. 

All the rest had seemed only 
casual, arousing never a single, 
serious emotion. 

But he seemed so different! 
The moment their eyes met there 
seemed to be an understanding. 
They felt drawn to one another. 

Through a mutual friend an 
introduction was arranged. Then 
they danced. 

But only one dance! 

He thanked his partner and 
went his way. She saw no more 
of him. Why he lost interest was 
a mystery to her. 

How was she to know? 

+ + + 


That so often is the insidious thing 
about halitosis (the scientific term for 
unpleasant breath). Rarely indeed can 
you detect halitosis yourself. And your 
most intimate friends will not speak of 
your trouble to you. The subject is too 
delicate. 

Maybe halitosis is chronic with you, 
due to some deep-seated organic disorder. 
Then a doctor or dentist should be con- 
sulted. Usually, though, halitosis is only 
local and temporary. Then it yields 
quickly to the wonderfully effective anti- 
septic and deodorizing properties of 
Listerine. 

Fastidious people prefer to be on the 
safe and polite side. They make Listerine 
a systematic part of their daily toilet 
routine—as a gargle and mouth wash. 

It is so much easier to be comfortably 
assured your breath is sweet, fresh and 
clean; to know you are rot offending your 
friends or those about you. 

Start using Listerine today. Be in 
doubt no longer about your breath— 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo, 





For 
HALITOSIS 


use 


LISTERINE 
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The tough customer is doing his best 

to terrorize Marcia Manon and it 

looks as if he is going to get away 
with it 


Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks” studios. 

For some years Mary has made her pro- 
ductions at the Brunton studio, but when 
that was purchased by Joe Schenck recently, 
Miss Pickford decided to have her own 
plant. So Mr. Fairbanks closed the old 
place where he has worked and they bought 
the Hampton studios on Santa Monica Boul- 
evard. 

Already the huge and artistic sets which 
Mr. Fairbanks is to use in filming “Robin 
Hood” are nearing completion and Mary is 
almost ready to start shooting her new ver- 
sion of “Tess of the Storm Country.” 


FTER bringing in their verdict of ac- 

quittal, the San Francisco jury who 
tried Roscoe Arbuckle gave out the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Acquittal is not enough for Roscoe Ar- 
buckle. 

“We feel that a great injustice has been 
done him. We feel also that it was only 
our plain duty to give him this exoneration, 
under the evidence, for there was not the 
slightest proof adduced to connect him in 
any way with the commission of a crime. 

“He was manly throughout the case and 
told a straightforward story on the witness 
stand, which we all believed. 

“The happening at the hotel was an un- 
fortunate affair, for which Arbuckle, so the 


| evidence shows, was in no way responsible. 


“We wish him success and hope that the 
American people will take the judgment of 
fourteen men and women who have sat 
listening for thirty-one days to the evidence, 
that Roscoe Arbuckle is entirely innocent 
and free from all blame.” 


At I can say for everybody who wasn’t 
at the Wampus Ball is that I’m sorry 
for ’em. 

They 
lives. 

It was a galaxy of stunningly beautiful 
women and handsome men. 

Of all the perfectly grand parties that 
the Hollywood film colony has ever, ever 
given, this was it. 

The Wampus, the nickname for the West- 
ern Motion Picture Advertisers, and the 
ball, their first social attempt, was held in 
the ballroom of the Ambassador. It was 
certainly a glittering affair for all the stars 
of the Movie Way were on hand to enjoy 
themselves. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tommie Meighan had a box, 
of course, and Mrs. Meighan made us regret 
more than ever that we only see her privately 
nowadays. She looked stunning in.a frock 


surely missed the time of their 
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But wait! It was only Milton Sills 

in make-up for a new drama, “Skin 

Deep.” He’s a crook in the first part; 
then he reforms 


(Continued from page 85 ) 


of orchid spangles. I think Gloria Swanson 
was in her party, in a frock of gleaming 
black jet beads—large flat beads that cov- 
ered the entire dress and were most effective 
in that setting. 


HE “Stars of Tomorrow” were hostesses 

and they were like a big bunch of 
fresh rosebuds. Lois Wilson wore pale lav- 
ender georgette, delicately beaded, and had 
a large and very handsome suitor in attend- 
ance. Lila Lee was all in white and silver, 
with a wreath of flat silver leaves in her 
dark hair. In fact, white seemed to be the 
popular color with the younger girls, for 
Claire Windsor wore a gown of white satin 
with straight rows of white beads accentuat- 
ing the lines of her slender figure and Helen 
Ferguson, escorted as usual by Bill Russell, 
was in a fluffy affair of white lace and net, 
with ropes of pearls twisted in her hair. 
Colleen Moore looked perfectly adorable in 
the loveliest creation of pale yellow taffeta, 
a full, billowing skirt edged with real lace, 
and a tight-fitting bodice, laced up the front 
with a satin cord. Patsy Ruth Miller was 
the most gorgeous of all, simply swathed in 
cloth of gold, in a plain but stunning way 
that showed the lines of her figure and left 
her back and arms bare. 


Bebe Daniels flitted in and sang a little 
Spanish love song for us—all wrapped up 
in the most stunning new full length ermine 
cape. 

Betty Compson wore orchid chiffon 
trimmed with ermine, and ermine cape and 
an adorable little turban of ermine and sil- 
ver. Mr. and Mrs. Buster Keaton were 
there, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Niblo (Enid Ben- 
nett), and Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ellis (May 
Allison). It was a surprise to see May 
in a Paris creation of black chiffon velvet, 
simply draped and held about the waist 
with a flexible golden snake with jade eyes. 
I saw Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Reid just for 
a moment, Mrs. Reid in a lovely shimmering 
gown of opal taffeta. Mr. and Mrs. Rex 
Ingram were there, Mrs. Ingram, who is 
Alice Terry, of course, in her favorite shade 
of rose. 


Lottie Pickford and her husband, Allan 
Forrest, Mary Thurman and May Collins, 
with their escorts, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Lloyd, Mr..and Mrs. Lynn Reynolds (Kath- 
leen O’Connor) pretty Barbara La Marr, 
in a gown of black net that revealed tiny 
golden and pastel chiffon roses underneath, 
Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, mother of Mary Miles 
Minter, Bessie Love,—oh, it’s impossible to 
remember everybody who was there. 






































Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 71) 


Miss Manuattan.—Of course, I live in 
New York City. But not in the same ex- 
clusive section that you do. I am a poor 
but proud and struggling author,—guess 
where I live? It’s awfully decent of you 
to ask me to tea, but I don’t like tea— 
I never drink it. I always spill it, stumble 
over my own feet, and disgrace my hostess. 
No, I won’t come to tea, thanking you kind- 
ly all the same. I’m not a social lion. 
Gareth Hughes, Metro studios, Hollywood, 
Cal. Bert Lytell opposite Betty Compson 
in “To Have and To Hold,” for Paramount. 
That was made before with Mae Murray 
and Wallace in the leading roles. 





Nett or NortH Carotina.—You should 
sell the title rights to your nom de plume 
for a scenario. June Caprice should ap- 
pear in it. I don’t adore Norma Tal- 
madge because if I did, and in print, too, 
Joe Schenck might not like it. But I do 
think she’s a splendid actress and a fine 
girl. She’s always been very nice to me. 
She was born in Brooklyn, May 2, 1895. 
Constance is as charming off the screen as 
she is on it. 





W. E. N., Pawtucket, R. I—Hoot Gib- 
son was born in Tekamab—note to my 
stenographer—put a new pin in the map— 
Nebraska, in the year 1892. His latest pic- 
tures are “The Bearcat” and “The Fire 
Eater.” He has light hair and blue eyes. 





Frances.—Elaine Hammerstein is the 
daughter of the late Oscar Hammerstein. 
She was born in New York in 1897. She 
has a fair complexion—by fair I mean light, 
not indifferent—gray eyes, and brown hair, 
and weighs just 120 pounds. Her latest 
films are “Why Announce Your Marriage?” 
and “Reckless Youth.” 
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Dotores.—Peggy Hyland’s real name is| 


Gladys Hutchinson; she is married to her | 
director. Peggy is an English girl, and made| 


her American film début with Vitagraph. | 





C. F., Hotvoxe.—I’m not superstitious. I 
never sit down at a table if I am the thir- 
teenth guest; I dislike intensely to walk 
under ladders and I have never whistled in 
a dressing-room. But as for superstition—I| 
laugh, I sneer! You won’t be thirteen very 
long—only a year; so don’t worry. Viola 
Dana is not married; she is John Collins’ 
widow. She has dark brown hair and green 
eyes and a sister named Shirley Mason. 
Bobby Connelly in “Humoresque” and “The 
Greatest Love.” Bobby’s getting to be a 
big boy now. 





Marcuerite L.—Billy West is married. 
So is Ben Turpin. There must be a chance 
for me. Galdys Walton is married. She 
was born in 1904. Carmel Myers is Mrs. I. 
Kornblum. Carmel is twenty-one. Frank 
Mayo was born in 1886. Dagmar Godowsky 
is the present Mrs. Mayo. 





Rutu D.—Colleen Moore is not married 
or engaged. She told me so herself, and 
I believe her. Clyde Fillmore isn’t married, 
either. Vivian Osborne as Marie Cliff in 
“The Restless Sex.” Vivian was also in 
“Over the Hill,” which starred that great 
actress, Mary Carr. Mrs. Carr’s perform- 
ance as Ma Benton is one of the classics 
of the screen. She is a splendid woman in 
real life. You would love her. Everybody 





does. (Continued on page 88) 
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C Ihe Hinds Cre-Maids have beauty rare 
Each one is a perfect dream 

For they always use each day with care 

HinDS HONeY**°ALMOND CREAM - 


Copyright 1922 A. S. HINDS CO. 


These are the dainty maids who bring 
To you this useful, beautiful thing, 
To soften your skin in a healthful way 
Making it lovelier every day; 


Dry,rough hands grow fresh and smooth, 

Windburn and Sunburn, Hinds will 
soothe. 

“Catchy fingers” soon disappear, 

Muddy complexions change and clear; 


Daily use on your hands and arms 
Gives you the skin that always charms. 
Health and Comfort are hidden there 


A smoothness fine and a perfume rare. 


Truly a treat in life’s daily scheme, 
You’ll find Hinds Honey and Almond 


Cream. 


All druggists and de- 
partment stores sell 
Hinds Honey and Al- 
mond Cream. We will 
mail you a small sam- 
ple for zc or trial bottle 
for 6c. Booklet Free. 


Ask your dealer for 
Hinds Cream Superior 
Toilet Requisites, but 
if not obtainable, order 
from us. We will send 


postpaid in the U, S. 


A. S. HINDS CoO. 
Dept. 28 
Portland Maine 






















Take a 


Scenic Vacation 


Glacier National Park, set 
down in the wild heart of the 
Rockies, is your ideal vaca- 
tion land. Ride horseback— 
camp—fish —walk— motor— 
hike. Modern hotels and 
chalet camps provide comfort 
in the wilderness. 


Glacier 


National Park 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Reduced Fares this Summer. All expense 
tours of two to seven days’ duration ar- 
ranged. Longer trips if desired. 


Through trains from Chicago and Kansas 
City via Burlington Route-Great 
Northern Ry. (main line)to Glacier Park, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland 
stop at Glacier Park Hotel—Eastern en- 
trance. En route to North Pacific Coast, 
Alaska or California visit Lake Chelan, 
and Rainier and Crater Lake National 
Parks. “In all the world no trip like this.” 


For free books and information 
apply any ticket or tourist agent or 
offices of Great Northern Railway. 


226 West Adams St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

708 Eapive Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
280 Broadway 
New York City 

516 Railway Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. 


i aieTWERN RAILWAY 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 





| 





| my blushes. 
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Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 87) 


G. J. S. Micuicamme, MicHicaANn.— 
That’s a new one for my map. Very nice 
word, too—Michigamme. And it ought to 
be in Michigan, and it is. How splendid. 
The class in pronunciation will now rise 
and say, Sheshue Hy-a-kaw-wa and Zu-ru 
Oaky. Once again, now—Sheshue, etc. 





D. W., Petuam N. Y.—Charles Coghlan 
did not play in Marion Davies’ picture, 
“Buried Treasure.” You may address him 
The Clinton Apartments, 53 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 





Mrs. M. P. S., Drirtwoop, Pa.—Add to 
discussions as to Tom Mix’s birthplace: 
Tom was born in Driftwood, Pa. Not in 
Dubois, Pa., nor Texas, but Driftwood, 
Pennsylvania. This lady says she has passed 
the house where Tom was born; knows 
Tom’s cousin, who was a Mix before she 
married, and also knows of a good many 
Mixes who are related to Tom. Now it is 
up to Tom. 





GENEVIEVE Scott.—I’m covered with con- 
fusion. If all these bouquets are com- 
posed of roses without a single rock con- 
cealed within, my conceit will increase, I 
shall have, too, to grow whiskers to hide 
Bebe Daniels played child 


| parts with Burbank and Belasco stock 


companies in Los Angeles, Bebe has been 
on the screen .for about nine years. She 
was Harold Lloyd’s leading woman before 
she graduated into drama under Cecil de 
Mille’s guidance. She and Harold are not 
engaged. Mildred Davis is the most likely 
candidate for the position of Mrs. Lloyd. 





YeLtow Jacxet—The welcome mat is 
out for you to trip over. Elinor Field 
is the young lady opposite Joe Ryan in 
the Vitagraph serial, “The Purple Riders.” 
She’s the same Miss Field who used to 
cavort in comedy. Ryan is no longer a 
Vitagraph star. I don’t know where he 
can be reached at present. 





S. —Francelia Billington is Mrs. 
Lester Cuneo. She took the rdle of Lady 
Winifred in “Hearts are Trumps.” I 
haven’t seen her on the screen since. 
Dorothy Davenport Reid played with Mr. 
Cuneo in one of his western pictures; and 
Bill Reid was in it, too. 





Marjorie C. §.—It’s awfully nice of you, 
Marjorie, to wish me all those good things. 
I feel I have found a real friend, and real 
friends are indeed rare. (It’s so hard for 
me to be kindly in the copy-book manner, 
Marjorie; but I know you'll understand.) 
You are a good critic and you write very 
well. King Vidor’s “Jack-Knife Man” was 
not a commercial success so I suppose he 
has decided not to make any more like 
it, for a while anyway. He directs his 
wife, Florence, in her new series of stellar 
pictures for Associated Exhibitors, The 
first one is called “Woman, Wake Up!” 
The Vidors have a daughter, Suzanne. The 
young brother in Lionel Barrymore’s “Mas- 
ter Mind” was Percy Helton. 





Autce-Carotyn, Onto.—There may not 
be many college men in pictures, as you 
say; but there are a good many gifted 
ones. Of course, I am not of the opinion 
that a college is an institution which 
teaches one to do nothing in an artistic 
manner; but neither do I believe a college 
education is absolutely essential. Rex In- 
gram received a B. A. degree from Yale 





for his work on “The Four Horsemen.” 
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Alice Terry is a brunette—her hair is red- 
dish brown; but it is true that she wears 
a golden-blonde wig on the screen. She is 
five feet one inch tall and weighs one hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds. 





GERTRUDE T., Canton.—Marie Doro is 
thirty-nine; she is in Europe now, after 
concluding the run of the stage play, “Lilies 
of the Field.” Elliott Dexter is back home, 
working opposite Clara Kimball Young in 
Clara’s new picture for Metro. Annette 
Kellerman is thirty-four, Dorothy Dalton, 
twenty-eight. 





Auice A. K., PHiapetpH1A—Al Kauf- 
man is a Paramount executive, in charge 
of the European affairs of the company. 
He is in Germany now. His. wife is not 
a professional. Jack Hoxie is married to 
Marin Sais, who was an actress in the old 
Kalem pictures. Mrs. Hoxie has not ap- 
peared in pictures for some time. 





Ernie.—I cannot help you to write scena- 
rios. If you have a good idea, put it into 
a brief synopsis and send it to a com- 
pany. Norma Talmadge is in the west 
now. The name of her new picture, 
adapted from Balzac’s novel, “The Duchesse 
de Langeais,” is “The Eternal Flame.” 
Meaning, presumably, love, n’est ce pas? 
(It’s a French picture, so we can use that 
phrase without seeming to be ostentatious 
about it.) 





Lir1an_J., Jersey City, N. J.—Does 
Bebe Daniels really dance around in real 
life like she does on the screen? That’s 
a hard one. I never noticed that Bebe 
did any dancing around. Elliott Dexter 
is about five feet eight inches and weighs 
160 pounds. He has brown eyes and coal 
black hair. You like him “because,” you 
sigh, “he has such sad eyes.” I wish my 
eyes were sad. It seems to be the thing. 





Betty Brown.—Is it possible that some- 
one doesn’t know who played Julio in “The 
Four Horsemen?” None other than Rodolf 
Valentino, my dear Betty, whom all the 
young ladies are asking about right now. 
He is the newest, the slickest-haired, and 
the most romantic of them all. And a 
good actor, too. You'll see him soon as the 
toreador-hero of “Blood and Sand,” the 
P2ramount picturization, directed by Fred 
Niblo, of Ibanez’ book and the play in 
which Otis Skinner starred on Broadway 
last season. What a sentence, my dear 
Betty! 





Acnes F. P., Cuicaco, Irt.—So Conway 
Tearle has “sad eyes,” too! Wonder what 
I can do to make mine look sorrowful? I 
suppose someone will offer to oblige. Con- 
way is married to Adele Rowland. He 
is the handsome hero, General de Montri- 
veau, in Norma Talmadge’s “The Eternal 
Flame.” You want Mr. Tearle’s tearful 
gaze in the rotogravure section? You 
shall, Editor willing, have it. 





Prccre C.—I’d change that second letter 
to i. You asked altogether too many 
questions. But you won’t get them an- 
swered, so it’s all the same to me, May 
McAvoy was born in Manhattan in 1oor. 
She is four feet eleven inches high and 
weighs just ninety-four pounds. She has 
dark brown hair and Irish blue eyes. May 
is not married. Of course there have been 
rumors; but then there are always—rumors. 

(Continued .on page 89) 
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Mitprep, Inprana.—Niles Welch has a 
wife, and they are very happy I under- 
stand, so he is not considering matrimonial 
candidates. Dell Boone is the lady. He has 
been playing opposite Elaine Hammerstein 
for Selznick in a series of pictures. Mary 
and Douglas Fairbanks have no children. 
They are both working now at their Holly- 
wood studios. Mary in “Tess of the Storm 
Country” and Doug in “Robin Hood”— 
but that title will probably be changed. 
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Brie, Le T.—Crane Wilbur, he of the 
wavy locks and the —again:—sad eyes, is : 
now doing a turn in vaudeville. His last if SE 
picture was “The Heart of Maryland,” with 
Catherine Calvert, for Vitagraph. Martha 
Mansfield appeared with him in the varie- 
ties for a while, but now Martha is back 
on the screen and Crane has another leading 
woman. 





THeresA.—Maria? Often wondered if 
that Lady even remotely resembles the bust 
of her one sees about? Edna Murphy 
played Lucy, the silly wife, in “Over the 
Hill.” Later, Fox co-starred her with 
Johnny Walker in some films. I don’t 
know where she is now. 





Mary Arice Murray.—Valentino began 
as a player of very small parts, in Dorothy 
Gish’s pictures and others. Rex Ingram 
really deserves the credit for his discov- ! Sait 
ery, as he had never had an opportunity | (iii 
to show what he could do before the di-| == 
rector put him in “The Four Horsemen” 
and “The Conquering Power.” Of course 
the actor had it in him, or he would not 
have made such a tremendous success in 
such a short time. 





I. K. Wttmrincton.—Billie Burke is 
Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld. Mary Miles Minter 
will make a new picture as soon as she 
returns from her vacation in Honolulu. 
Bebe Daniels, May McAvoy, and Lois Wil- 
son may all be reached at the Lasky studios. 





Bucky.—Glad the pictures of the Mexi-| EVERSHARP brings freedom—from smudgy 
can motion picture actresses interested you. 


i cox Uae Meas Pee cae Se fingers, dull points, stubby pencils. It is 
Conesa. Well, well! I have never seen always ready; comes filled with enough lead Es 
any movies made in Mexico, but I would} to write many months’ notes. For refilling, eas 


like to. Creighton Hale, D. W. Griffith _ ‘ 
studios, Mamaroneck, N.Y. or his per.| te Redtop Box of EversHarp quality leads 


sonal address is 18 Windsor Road, Great} may be purchased anywhere for 15 cents. 
Neck, L. I. Hale has been a member of -™ ° ° 
the Griffith stock company since his hit Once you use Ey ERSHARP, you will carry it 
in “Way Down East.” He provides the} with you always. There’s a style to fit your 


comic relief in “Orphans of the Storm.” = 
He is I believe, married. Thanks for your —a If would follow the hein es of = 


picture. It is a refreshing sight to me, pendant jewelry, suspend EVERSHARP from 
cooped up in a stuffy office on this warm} ribbon or sautoir, ready for instant use. 
day. If I ever come to Mexico, I shall ‘ ia 
call, I promise you. My Mexican ac-| No other pencil can be like EVERSHARP; the pases 
quaintanceship is somewhat limited. exclusive tip keeps the lead from slipping or 
eee ga wabbling. Made with watch-like precision 
IVLISS OWMAN.—yYoOu as me, In a se- ° ’ 
riousness, “Are you sarcastic? One of your from strong, durable metals ; finished 
answers looked that way.” I refuse to| In many beautiful designs in gold, 


asa t my anny is — — to} silver and enamel. Priced from 65c 
write them. Frances Ring, Mrs. Meighan, ° 

has black hair and brown eyes. Bebe to $65 —with the name EVERSHARP 
Daniels was the King’s favorite in deMille’s| on every pencil. Sold everywhere. 
“Male and Female,” from “The Admirable Bade ia U. &. A. b 

Crichton.” Tom Meighan and Gloria sieiclioe 

Swanson played the title rdles. THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL CO., Ltp., Toronto 














EtrHet.—I refuse, flatly, to call you 


Ethyle. I suppose your sister Edith signs 
herself Edythe. Bah! Carlyle Blackwell 
in “The Restless Sex.” Write to him at the 
Lambs’ Club. (Continued on page go) 
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UNIQUE LITTLE BUSTS 


CARUSO 


TOBE 
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Here at last is a beautiful little work 
of Art, ideal for mantel or piano, that 
is indeed a fitting tribute to the memory 
of the incomparable CARUSO. 12,500 
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Study CHIROPRACTIC. 
C4 Chiropractic Fountain Head 


You can become independent for life and bring health, the greatest blessing, 
to thousands. You are not too old or young to learn this greatest of all sciences, 






Ask for literature giving course, cost and Write today to re - 
advantages to you. Join the big 3,000 ~ePalmer School of Chiropractic 


student body in our spacious classrooms, 
Secieenie » tee 802 Brady Street Davenport, lowa 2 
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(Continued from page 89) 


Error James, Frisco.—Yes, I received 
your Valentine and your Easter card, and 
I admit I should have written right away 
to thank you; but I was so busy, Elinor. 
I’m sorry, and if you send me a Christ- 
mas card I vow I shall wire you my ap- 
preciation. James Kirkwood and Ger- 
trude Robinson are now divorced. Kirk- 
wood is the leading man in “The Sin Flood” 
and “The Man from Home,” the latter pic- 
ture made by George Fitzmaurice in Italy. 
Address him Paramount studio, Hollywood, 
Cal. 





HarrietTt.—My word! More. Valentino! 
I never heard of so much incense being 
burned for any popular hero. He has as 
many admirers as the president or the 
Prince of Wales. He may be addressed 
at the Lasky studios, Hollywood, Cal. . , 





BEaTRICE.—So you can impersonate most 
of the leading characters appearing on the 
New York stage. Goodness me—what a 
versatile young woman—what a very ver- 
satile young woman! The fact that you 
can assume a French dialect like Irene Bor- 
doni and a French-Canadian dialect like 
Leonore Ulric won’t help you much in the 
motion pictures. They are, as you may have 
heard, the silent drama. Why not try to 
get a part on the speaking stage, where 
all your dialectic talents will stand you in 
good stead? (Spoken like a grandfather.) 
Of course, my province, such as it is, is 
pictures; so I can’t help you very much. 
Write and tell me more about yourself if 
you care to. 





J. M., St. Louis, Mo.—I can’t give you 
Dick Barthelmess’ home address, because 
the young man wants, and deserves, a lit- 


. tle privacy. He would, if I published his 


address to an eager world, stumble over 
young ladies draped about his doorstep, 
find floral offerings choking up the apart- 
ment, and have to have the telephone taken 
out. No, no—I can’t do that. Write to 
him care the Lambs’ Club, West 44th Street, 
New York City. 
(Continued on page 121) 





The Ogre 


(Continued from page 55) 


ils,” a depressing five reeler on the same 
subject as Germinie Lacerteux except that 
the protagonist is a young circus acrobat; 
there is “Scherben,” a five reeler which for 
unmitigated gloomy realism and horror has 
no competitors, Both these pictures are 
acclaimed as masterpieces in Germany be- 
cause the German goes to a picture theater 
analytically, as he goes to a concert. He 
likes horror and suffering on the screen— 
not indeed to sympathize with the sufferer, 
but to enjoy watching the sufferings. He is 
the true dissectionist, vivisectionist and mi- 
cropist of the world. He displays the utter 
naivetté of the fool who said in his heart 
“There is no God.” There is not one single 
ray of hope or optimism in “Passion,” 
“Deception,” “The Golem,” “One Arabian 
Night,” or “All for a Woman.” 

“The Mistress of the World” was so 
obscene in its original form, and as released 
in Germany, that it was chopped to pieces 
and the whole story changed before it was 
shown here. In spite of spectacular exploita- 
tion it was, in the vernacular of the trade, a 
“flop.” 

There is a brand of intellectualism that is 
considerably lower in the spiritual order 

(Concluded on page or) 

















The Ogre 


(Concluded from page 90) 


than mere materialism. It is the opposite 
end of the scale to St. Thomas Aquinas. 
It is in this Phrygian atmosphere that the 
German intellect now revels. With Von 
Ludendorff preaching war as the one thing 
that saves the world from materialism, and 
with the intelligentzia ordering the Germans 
to think pessimistically, it is easy to see 
why the German picture is taking concrete 
shape as a compendium of gloom expressed 
in terms of spectacle. Not unnaturally, the 
sheer optimism of the American screen is 
found by the Germans to be trivial. 


T this moment, the Germans are mak- 

ing a definite attempt to impose their 
Kultur of realistic morbidness on the rest 
of the screen world, covering the pill of 
pessimism in the sweetmeat of spectacle. But 
the American appreciation of the arts is 
based on intelligence as distinct from in- 
tellect. 

The American, as a member of the screen 
public, is considerably moved by the fic- 
tional narration of events of today, in which 
laughter and tears are intermingled, wherein 
he can see the social aspects of life as he 
knows them, But, these being modern days, 
it is doubtful whether he would comprehend 
a republic that in public documents calls 
itself an Empire; a country where the fugi- 
tive Kaiser still owns enormous properties 
and retains millions of adherents; its capital 
city so strongly if silently attached to the 
not entirely departed Imperial Family that 
the Imperial entrance to the Opera House 
is not opened for the public; its plan of the 
sexes so drawn that a married woman may 
not open an account in a savings bank with- 
out her husband’s consent; and where any 
unmarried girl of twenty-five or under on 
being presented to any man of fifty, genu- 
flects and kisses his hand. It is doubtful 
whether he could understand the expression 
of that country in terms of motion pictures 
depicting modern life. 

Not only does the German live far from 
our field of conscious thought and habit, 
but his taste, judged by no more than his 
standards of physiognomy is worlds apart 
from ours. It is a fair truth to judge a 
country by the looks of its popular idols. 
Contrast, then, the attributes manifest in 
the faces of Harding, Pershing, Foch, and 
the Prince of Wales, with those of Bismarck, 
the Kaiser, the Crown Prince and Von Hin- 
denburg. Necessarily, this physiognomic 
taste is carried into the casting of the Ger- 
man pictures. Up to now, we have not 
seen one face of an actor which conveyed 


charm, or one face of an actress which 
betokened innocence in all this German 
welter. 


Of course, if you believe in the eternal 
destiny of splendid youth, in the glory of 
motherhood, in the square deal, in the 
equality of the sexes, in the equal opportu- 
nity for all, in the Boy Scouts’ Motto, in 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s prayer, in Kipling’s 
“Tf,” in leaving the world a little more 
forward in endeavor than when you came 
into it, and in laughter, why then you will 
probably go to see Charlie Ray, Bill Hart 
and Wally Reid pictures. But if the only 
things you really enjoy are eating, drinking 
and ordering people—especially your women 
folk—about, and you pay money into a box 
office not to be excited or entertained, but 
to watch other people’s emotions put in a 
test tube, held under a Bunsen burner and 
volatilized off in the form of sentimental 
poison-gas with a residue of nastiness left 
in the bottom of the test tube, then you will 
eat the German pictures alive and like them. 
But it is more than probable that the Herren 
Direktor Generals wili continue waiting— 
waiting just as the Kaiser did before Nancy. 
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Guardians of the Circuits 


The telephone at your elbow 
seems so simple an instrument, it 
does its work so quietly and quickly, 
that it is difficult to realize the vast 
and complex equipment, the deli- 
cate and manifold adjustments, the 
ceaseless human care “‘behind the 
scenes’ in the central offices. 


Behind the scenes is the terminal 
of all the underground and over- 
head lines on the streets and high- 
ways. Here are the cable vaults; 
the great steel frames containing the 
thousands of separate wires and 
fuses for the subscribers’ lines; 
the dynamos and storage batteries; 
the giant switchboards through 
which your telephone is connected 
with the other thirteen million tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 


And here, in charge of this 
equipment, are the guardians of the 


circuitt—the wire chief and his 
assistants—master electricians and 
experts in telephony. Their first 
duty is the prevention of “‘trouble.” 
By day and by night they are con- 
stantly testing the central office 
equipment, the overhead and under- 
ground lines, the subscribers’ indi- 
vidual wires. And when, from 
some cause beyond control, “‘trou- 
ble’”’ does occur, nine times out of 
ten it is repaired before the tele- 
phone subscriber suffers the slightest 
inconvenience. 


It is the skill of the men behind 
the scenes, together with scientific 
development and construction, effi- 
cient maintenance and operation, 
which make it possible for you to 
rely upon the telephone day and 


night. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 





Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES ~ 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 
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Yes! And knowing what stories studios want, 
helps! The PHOTODRAMATIST tells you. 
Each issue is constructive. authoritative, in- 
spirational, with Screen Writers’Guild de- 
partment. If you 
have, or are in- 
clined to write 
scenarios, read 
the 


PHOTODRAMAT'ST 
A Monthly Mavcazine 
Written Of, For and 
By Scenario Writers, 


The PHOTODRAMATIST 
Suite 536, 124 W. 4th St. 


Send $1.00 with this 
advertisement for six 
months subscription ,or 
25c for sample copy. 


Los Angeles, Cal, 








































A Freckled Beauty 
Never Won a Prize 


New: Contests Constantly 
Show How She Is Handicapped. 
When $10,000 is awarded some lovely 
irl, it shows how the world values beauty. 
he better your appearance, the better 
the world will treat you. 
So do not let freckles stand in the way 
of your career. Eliminate this handicap. 
Well groomed girls remove them with 


STILLMAN’S 
FRECKLE CREAM 


and keep a jar handy constantly. It 
leaves the skin without a blemish and 
causes no downy growth. 

If your druggist has no supply, write us 
direct. Mailed in plain package. 50c a 
jar. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

Write today for booklet “‘ Wouldst Thou 
Be Fair?” containing helpful beauty hints. 


STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
Dept. 32 Aurora, Ill. 
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>WATER: MAID 
WAVERS wit 


Produce a natural, beautiful ripple wave 
that remains in the straightest hair a 
week or more, even in damp weather or 
when perspiring. Stop burning hair or 
twisting with curlers. Ask your dealer 
or send $2 for set of 6 mailed with full directions. WATER- 
MAID WAVER CO., A-117 W, 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Another Hollywood scandal—Julien Josephson, moral young 
husband, goes wrong— Becomes addicted to solitaire 


Unwept, Unhonored and 
Unhung 


scenario writer. He is just one of 

those persons around the studio who 
have to be there for some reason or other. 
He writes the script that the director tears 
up and eats before beginning to make the 
picture. When the picture is shown, the 
critic says, “The star was wonderful, the 
direction was perfect and the camera work 
was flawless.” I know what critics say; like 
Frank Bacon, I was a critic once myself. 

However, there is the case of Julien Jo- 
sephson. He can write in words of more 
than one syllable and he looks at a scene 
from the human angle and not from the 
camera angle. Adapting the short stories 
of Anzia Yesierska, he wrote “Hungry 
Hearts.” The scenario was so perfect that 
strong men wept—and some of them had 
not wept for years and years. E. Mason 
Hopper, the director, Bryant Washburn and 
Helen Ferguson, who were in the cast, went 
to his office to thank him and give him a 
laurel wreath. He wasn’t in his office; he 
was across the street buying a cake of milk 
chocolate. 

When Mr. Josephson went to work for 
Famous Players-Lasky, the publicity depart- 
ment cornered him and asked him a few for 
facts about his career. He told them that 
he had been born in Roseburg, Oregon, and 
that he went to Leland Stanford University. 
Whereupon he went back to his work. 

Julien Josephson is the shyest person, in 
the motion picture business. Of course, that 
isn’t saying much; but even in any other 
business he would be a shy man. For in- 
stance, he didn’t tell the publicity department 
that he had written most of Charles Ray’s 
earliest—and as most of us think—best suc- 
cesses. He didn’t mention the fact that 
he has ideals and that he lives up to them. 

As a matter of fact, he is quite unconscious 
of his ideals. He only thinks that it is a 
peculiar sort of stubbornness that makes him 
refuse to do things—for money—that most 
professional writers are eager and anxious to 
do. One time he didn’t have a contract. 
Business was dull. A large producing com- 
pany sent for him to write a scenario. He 
took the story home and read it. And then 
he refused the assignment. The story con- 
cerned a young married couple who lived in 
the Bronx. They were terribly bored and 
found matrimony a fai‘ure. Life was tough 


N: one is interested in reading about the 
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because they owned no limousine, because 
they had to wash dishés, because they 
couldn’t go out to a restaurant every night. 

And here is why Mr. Josephson refused 
to write the scenario. “If young people are 
in love with each other, washing dishes isn’t 
so bad. I have never lived in the Bronx, 
but I don’t believe it is as bad as Sing Sing.” 

Mr. Josephson never has been to New 
York. He is afraid to go. He fears that he 
will be lost in the shuffle. He is a small 
town boy, pretty much like Charles Ray 
grown up. 

“T know all about small towns. I lived 
in Roseburg, Oregon. My brother and I ran 
a general store there. I was no good as a 
storekeeper. A slick traveling man could sell 
me anything. But I liked the town. Every- 
one who happens to live outside of New York 
or Chicago doesn’t go insane, although that’s 
what novelists want us to believe. No sir! 
We have pretty lively times—parties, movies, 
automobile rides. First you get to know 
your neighbor, then you get used to him 
and finally you get to love him. Of course, 
there are a lot of human beings in the big 
cities, but this business of trying to make 
people believe that the White Lights of 
Broadway are the only lights worth living 
for is all wrong. 

“T have nothing against New York. I 
want to go there sometime. I bet night life 
on Broadway isn’t half as silly as it is in 
motion pictures.” 

Besides being shy, Mr. Josephson doesn’t 
mix around in the film parties. He can go 
Will Rogers one better. Rogers has one wife. 
So has Mr. Josephson. But Mr. Josephson 
has no automobile. He says that is how he 
keeps his wife. Mrs. Josephson is young, 
aristocratic and witty. She has the best sort 
of faith in her husband; she has seen him 
jump from the general store business, to 
newspaper work and then into the movies. 
Only once did she hamper his ambitions. 

Several years ago, in San Francisco, Mr. 
Josephson wanted to become a street car 
conductor. The wages were good. With 
Mrs. Josephson, he went over the route. It 
was a lonely, dark and dull ride. Mrs. 
Josephson complained. Someone might 
knock her husband down and rob him of his 
nickels. He had better go back to writing, 
even though newspaper salaries were poor. 
The moral is that women are usually right. 
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Behind the Curtain 


(Continued from page 78) 


Heaven. That’s the way I feel and that’s 
the way I bet. I’m laying money that 
this Sarah Aiken is one hundred per cent 
poison, with no antidote.” 

“If you don’t want your kid to marry 
this female, why don’t you order him 
not to?” I asked. 

“TI know him better than that. If I 
ordered Gil not to marry a Cree squaw, 
he would start for the Cree reservation on 
the next train. Of course, it’s a good 
quality in some ways, and in some ways, 
it ain’t so good.” 

When Dave concluded, I had a fair un- 
derstanding of the case, as it stood to date. 
On his way out, the perplexed parent 
paused for a moment. 

“T’ll run in and see Smith,” he remarked. 
“T haven’t laid an eye on the old wretch 
in a year. So long, Bill, and remember 
what I’ve told you, in case anything hap- 
pens.” 

Smith is the president of the Federated. 
We don’t call him Smith but Dave Nordahl 
can call anybody in California anything he 
wants to. 


E next thing that happened to the 
Nordahl family was another discussion 
that occurred not long after Dave’s visit. 

“Gil,” said his father, at breakfast one 
morning, “you came to me straight about 
this Aiken girl, and agreed to say nothing 
to Helen for awhile. That was sensible 
and I liked it. Now I’m going to do 
something for you, sonny. How many 
times have you met Sarah?” 

“Not many,” Gil said truthfully. “There’s 
always a crowd of fellows. She’s certainly 
popular, dad.” 

“That’s what I thought. You may be 
right, and I may be wrong. If Sarah Aiken 
is the girl for you, I don’t want you to 
marry Helen; but I do want you to be sure 
of your facts, before you leap.” 

“Dad, Helen is nice, but there is simply 
no comparison, I’m perfectly wild about 
Dimples.” 

“Dimples, eh! Well, I’ve heard of such 
things before. Still, you don’t know Sarah 
as well as you ought to, and Sam Perry’s 
company is to leave soon for Whitney, 
California. They’re going to make a pic- 
ture with Miss Aiken in the leading part. 
And how would you like to go with them?” 

“Oh, dad!” gasped the kid, his eyes 
shining. “Would I!” 

“T can arrange it,” Dave continued. 
“They start for Whitney some time next 
week. You'll be a sort of working guest, 
if you decide to go along. Perry may 
use you as distant atmosphere. At any 
rate, you will be welcome, and you won’t 
be in the way. You will also be earning 
money, which will be a sort of novelty in 
this family. 

“Thanks, dad,” the boy said, wringing 
his father’s hand. “You’re wonderful to 
me. You always were. It’s great to have 
a father who understands a fellow.” 

“Tt is,” agreed Dave, looking out at a Jap 
chasing devil-grass. 

Sam Perry and I received the official 
news of our new recruit through the reg- 
ular office channels, and Sam was mildly 
surprised. We were requested to add the 
wame of Mr. Gilbert Nordahl to our cast, 
and to take the young man up to Whitney 
with the rest of the troop. 

“Now what?” Sam wondered, reading over 
the pink instruction slip and wrinkling his 
nose, which is his habit when puzzled. 
“Here’s Dave Nordahl’s boy. How come?” 

“Damfy can explain it,” I returned. “All 


I know is that the kid is a bit daffy over 
our Sarah; and his old gent doesn’t like our 
(Continued on page 94) 
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They Fight Film— 


They who have pretty teeth 


Note how many pretty teeth are seen 
everywhere today. Millions are using 
a new method of teeth cleaning. They 
remove the dingy film. The same results 
will come to you if you make this ten-day 
test. 


Why teeth are cloudy 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. Film absorbs stains, then 
it often forms the basis of thin, dingy 
coats. Tartar is based on film. 

Old brushing methods do not effectively 
combat it. So most teeth are discolored 
more or less. 

Thus film destroys tooth beauty. It 
also causes most tooth troubles. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea, 
now so alarmingly common. 


Now a daily remover 


Dental science, after long research, has 
found two ways to combat film. Authori- 
ties have proved their efficiency. Now 
leading dentists, nearly all the world over, 
are urging their daily use. 





PAT. OFF, 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
almost the world over. Used by 
careful people of some forty races. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 





A new-type tooth paste has been created 
to comply with modern requirements. 
These two film combatants are embodied 
in it. The name of that tooth paste is 
Pepsodent. 


Its unique effects 


Pepsodent, with every use, attacks the 
film on teeth. 

It also multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That to digest the starch 
deposits, which may cling to teeth and 
form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for the acids 
which cause decay. 

In these three ways it fights the enemies 
of teeth as nothing else has done. 


One week will show 


Watch these effects for a few days. 
Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Enjoy the refreshing after-effects. 

Do this to learn what millions know— 
the way to whiter, cleaner, safer teeth. 
Cut out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 939, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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ANI-FLUSH does just one 
thing—cleans closet bowls. 
And it cleans without scrubbing, 
without scouring, without dipping 
out the water—and without the 
use. of other makeshift and un- 
certain methods. 


Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl, follow the directions on the 
can, and flush. Sani-Flush cleans 
thoroughly, even down in the hid- 
den trap where you never could 
really clean in any other way. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
in your bathroom. 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-fur- 
nishing stores, If you cannot buy it 


locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 


50c.) 


i-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring | 














Arthur Murray Invents New 
Easy Way to Learn to Dance 


Quicker, Easier, Costs Less Than 
Personal Teacher. You Can 
Learn at Home in Few Hours. 





Arthur Murray, America’s greatest AATHUR WURaat 
teacher of social dancing, has invented 
the Vanderbiits 
a remarkable new method which en- 
ables anyone to learn all the newest ballroom steps at 
home in one evening, at very little cost. No music 
or partner needed. So simple even a child can learn 


y 
Ye 


quickly. 60,000 have learned to 
dance by mail. Your own success 
is guaranteed. 


BE POPULAR! 


No longer need you envy those 
wh® dance well. By Arthur Murray's 
amazingly simple method you can learn 
in a few hours to be an accomplished, 
confident dancer. Surprise your friends 
by learning to dance all the latest New 
York steps. 
To prove you can learn easily and 
ew. Arthur Murray will send you a 
ox Trot lesson FREE, which includes 











the Secret of Leading and How to Gain 
Confidence. Send 10c for mailing. Write 
for your lesson today! 


ARTHUR MURRAY, 100 Fits ‘tren, a. ¥. 
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Behind the Curtain 


(Continued from page 93) 


Sarah; and his old gent has arranged for 
Gilbert to go along with us and Sarah. 
What is the answer to such a conundrum?” 

“That old walrus never does anything, 
unless he has a reason, but whatever his rea- 
son is, it’s over my head. Is Sarah thinking 
of marrying into Dave’s family?” 

“Dunno. We will probably learn many 
new facts before this location trip is over. 
That old railroad-builder doesn’t want his 
boy tangling himself up with our angel- 
face lady, and yet he’s sending him up to 
a mountain town with her, where we will 
all be so close together for five weeks that 
you can’t find your own shoes. Anything 
may happen. Probably she'll marry him 
and they'll leave us flat.” 

“Over my lifeless corpse,” grumbled Sam. 
“We're making a so-called motion picture— 
not running a matrimonial agency.” 

Whitney, California, is another of those 
towns that makes you wonder how it ever 
came to be. It has no assets whatever, 
except plenty of srow in winter, and a 
mountainous background. It is a _ one- 
street town, with one hotel, one haher- 
dashery with brown felt boots in the win- 
dow, one dirty-looking restaurant, called 
the California; one half-dead drug store, 
with some ancient magazines on a table 
and a green bottle covered with fly specks. 
Whitney has one of everything. One mangy 
dog is forever going across the road, or 
coming back. You wonder why people 
ever selected such a town, or consented to 
live in it; then you look at the people, 
and understand better. 

The solitary street is neither interesting 
nor picturesque. A railroad crawls up a 
hill and trickles through town as though 
thoroughly ashamed of itself. Houses are 
unpainted and dismal and the occupants are 
more dismal than the houses. The entire 
population has the air of having once been 
drowned in a flood and dug up again. 
There is nothing to do, nothing to talk 
about, and nowhere to go. The town dog 
has bald spots all over him, and spends his 
time tipping over ash cans or examining 
defunct shoes. 

Every half-day, a train shows up and 
stinks through the village, pausing when 


| forced to, and acting generally like a train 








that came from a good family and has 
now gone wrong. Nobody ever comes into 
Whitney except unfortunate drummers and 
movie companies hunting for scenery. None 
of the natives ever go away. No one ever 
seems to buy anything in the few stores, 
in which can be found watery-eyed female 
clerks wearing their husband’s clothing. 


HEN the ‘Frisco newspapers arrive in 
town they are too old to be interest- 
ing. Nobody ever heard of a child being born, 
and nobody ever died, except a switchman 
who stepped in front of a wandering loco- 
motive. The only genuine human being in 
Whitney is Gene Barnes, who owns and 
runs the railway hotel, and is the loyal 
friend of all the movie folks. Year in and 
year out, there is some sad-eyed group of 
film fleas at Gene’s hotel, playing stud poker 
and waiting for the director to tell them 
they can go home. 

We arrived, bag and baggage, in this de- 
lightful village, forty of us, on a cold, cruel 
morning, and of course Sarah Bradley 
Aiken was along occupying the best state- 
room. There were four other ladies, all 
unimportant, and thirty-five males, includ- 
ing Dave Nordahl’s love-smitten son, in a 
natty pair of riding breeches and army put- 
tees. 

The outfit had been ordered to report 
at the Barnes hotel, and the two Pullmans 
that carried us up the mountain were 
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switched off the through train and laid up 
on a siding at four in the morning. A con- 
ductor had notified Sam the night before 
that the company could remain abed until 
nine o’clock. That was an error. 

About seven o’clock, a hurrying official 
came out of the telegraph office and ap- 
proached the slumbering Pullmans with news 
that everybody would have to pile out in 
five minutes, because the coaches had been 
ordered onto the west-bound limited. That 
doesn’t sound like tragedy, but it was. 

Gilbert Nordahl was already investigating 
the beauties of the neighborhood and I had 
to be on the job, but the ladies were peace- 
fully dreaming of star parts when routed 
out by a soulless corporation. Gilbert and 
I paused to watch the disembarkation, and 
it was worth the pause. When Sarah 
Bradley Aiken showed up in the wan sun- 
light of that early morn, carrying most of 
her apparel under her arm, she looked like 
somebody else. Gilbert got his first genu- 
ine shock. He stared at the white-faced 
female, with the hair hanging in gobs down 
the side of her neck, and he learned for 
the first time that it is best ‘not to look 
at the modern young woman until she has 
been on her feet at least one hour. 

Sarah presently observed Gilbert and 
moved around behind one of the coaches. 
That was the end of that, but young Nor- 
dahl must have had a few thoughts with 
his breakfast. 


E started in eventually on the produc- 

tion of one of the toughest motion 
pictures I have ever tackled. Everything 
that could go wrong, went wrong enthusi- 
astically. The scenario, which was worth- 
less when we left L. A., continued to grow 
more worthless, and two sad-faced continu- 
ity hounds pegged away at it, making it 
more unintelligible and foolish day by day. 
Our location expert, who had come on 
ahead, proved to be suffering from tempo- 
rary insanity, as was discovered when Sam 
and I went up into the hills to have a look 
at what he had selected. One of the cameras 
broke in the middle and the whole thing 
had to be shipped back home and replaced. 
Our only villain came down with a boil on 
his neck, and I defy anybody to sneer into 
the eye of a camera with a carbuncle click- 
ing on the apex of his spine. And so forth, 
with one trouble succeeding another. At 
the end of the first week, Sam Perry wanted 
to call the whole thing off and return to 
L. A. 

About twenty of the actors, and all the 
actresses, were quartered in the Gene Barnes 
Hotel. The others lived in tents, a half-mile 
out of town. Gilbert Nordahl began enjoy- 
ing himself, because for the first time, he 
had Sarah Bradley Aiken all to himself. 
Sarah needed amusement. In fact we all 
needed amusement. 

Every morning, Gilbert hustled out among 
the mountains and returned with flowers 
for Sarah’s table. He sat by her side and 
watched her eat. He took her for long 
walks. He listened to her sing, and I will 
swear that he must have loved her, because 
nobody could listen to Sarah Aiken sing, 
and not love her. 

One of the things that kept us all from 
committing community suicide was the fact 
that we had a concert every night in the 
dining room. Those who could sing, sang; 
and those who couldn’t sing, sang. There 
was a feeling of mutual esteem and friendly 
admiration that lasted the troop about one 
week, after which everybody began to get 
on everybody else’s nerves. For about ten 
days, the company crowded into the dining 
room, joking and laughing. At the end of 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Behind the Curtain 
(Continued) 


that time, I began to notice that our actors 
preferred to eat, each by himself, alone and 
solitary. If anyone spoke to him, he barked 
in return, Too much Whitney. I’ve seen 
it before. 

Meantime, it was painfully obvious that 
Mr. Nordahl was plain daffy about our 
leading lady, but that meant nothing. Al- 
most every movie troop that starts on loca- 
tion has a leading lady, and some sap is 
sure to be daffy about her, so there is no 
novelty in it for the hired hands. 

Life in a place like Whitney is a terrible 
catastrophe under any circumstances, but 
when it rains, and keeps you indoors, the 
problem of restraining thirty adults from 
killing each other becomes a man’s job. And 
it did rain. We couldn’t shoot any drama, 
so we sat around Gene’s stove and shot 
craps. I lost two week’s pay whilst. merely 
walking through the room. While we all 
suffered from being too close together, the 
one who suffered most was Sarah B. Aiken, 
the bird of paradise. 

She mooned around gloomily from day 
to day, calling upon Heaven to witness that 
she couldn’t stand this much longer. Gilbert 
Nordahl followed her like a tame rabbit, 
trying to cheer her up, although not feeling 
any too gay himself. I suppose he must 
have whispered those sweet nothings that 
come from the young swain in love, and 
anybody who could stand around in that 
soggy town, and look at that soggy scenery, 
and whisper sweet nothings, is a true hero. 

As time went on, Sarah’s temper began to 
show. The nap came off her amiability, 
and gradually everyone stopped saying, 
“Good morning, Miss Aiken.” She snapped 
at the oldest actor in the world, who was 
with us to play the grandfather. She told 
him icily that if he didn’t have enough man- 
ners to quit smoking a pipe in the halls, 
she’d learn him some manners. She accused 
the first camera man of deliberately trying 
to ruin her with poor photography. She 
shrieked at the company fiddler, and she 
coldly asked Sam Perry who did he think 
he was talking to. It got better and better 
all the time. 

One evening, she refused to act at all. 
She sat down on a soap box and dared any 
roach-faced director to make her act. It 
was a cold, raw evening, and the rest of the 
company was dressed lightly. They stood 
still for two mortal hours and shivered 
themselves into incipient pneumonia, while 
Sarah indulged herself. in temperament. Sam 
finally threatened to kill her with an ax, 
whereupon she burst into tears and fled to 
the hotel. Young Gilbert started to defend 
Sarah from persecution, but strong hands 
held him back, and it was a good thing, 
for Sam was in no mood to explain any- 
thing. 


UR leading lady reached the hotel, still 

full of temperament, went to her room 
and apparently found a quart of stray 
moonshine. When next seen, she was com- 
ing down stairs to dinner, under the im- 
pression that she was the wild daughter of 
a desert sheik, and that it was her night to 
reverberate. 

She stood in the center of the dining room 
tug and announced that she hated every- 
body in sight and wished we were all dead 
and buried in quicklime. Mr. Nordahl sat 
in a corner looking extensively stunned. He 
stared at Sarah during her invocation to the 
gods, and it seemed to me he was a bit 
paler than usual. Some of his Pasadena tan 
was gone. Before she finished, our beautiful 
star picked a fight with a waitress whom 
she disliked and a female battle was staged, 
with hair coming down and _ assorted 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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$500 to $2,000 
for a Scenario 


Critical shortage of 
screen plays causes 
nation - wide search’ 
for new writers, with 


_ free test for you 


Five hundred to two_thousand dollars 
(and more)! 

That is what producers are paying to- 
day for screen stories. Hundreds of 
scenarios are wanted; the revived industry 
faces its supreme crisis in the shortage of 
photoplay material. The little group of 
trained, capable photoplaywrights are hope- 
lessly behind the demand. The very small 
percentage of fiction adaptable for the 
screen is virtually exhausted. 

That, in brief, is the situation in the 
studios today. 

It explains why the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation, the world’s largest clearing 
house for the sale of photoplays to pro- 
ducers, has undertaken its nation-wide 
search for new screen writers; why the 
Corporation invites you to clip the coupon 
below and receive the free questionnaire 
test which will indicate whether you are 
among the men and women whom the re- 
awakened motion picture industry so 
desperately needs. 


The Kind of Ability Required 


Everybody cannot write and sell photo- 
plays. But actual test and experience have 
shown that adult men and women of imagi- 
nation and fair education (not necessarily 
writers), who possess natural creative 
ability and the feel of the drama, can 
easily be trained in the technique of screen 
writing; and that persons so gifted, and 
adequately trained, can sell, and are selling 
stories to producers. 

Through the Palmer Course and Service 
men and women heretofore unknown to 
the screen have been started on the path 
to fame and fortune. The course equips 
them, in every detail, to turn real talent 
to large profit. The Palmer plan is actively 
inspirational to the imaginative mind; it 
stirs the dramatic instinct to vigorous ex- 
pression. So stimulating are the forces 
brought into play for screen dramatization, 
that the Palmer course has become a recog- 
nized aid of incalculable value for authors 
who write for the printed page; and for 
men and women everywhere whose field is 
creative, its effects are immediate. Pri- 
marily, however, it is for the screen. 

To discover men and women of natural 
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$10,000 Prize to 
Palmer Student 


Miss Winifred Kimball, 
of Apalachicola, Fla., a 
student of the Palmer 
Course, was awarded first 
prize of $10,000 for her 
scenario “Broken Chains,” 
entered in the Chicago 
Daily News scenario con- 
test. It was the second 
scenario Miss Kimball, an 
amateur, had ever written. 

Eight other Palmer stu- 
dents won prizes ranging 
from $500 to $1,000. The 
contest was open to every- 


body. Nearly 30,000 
scenarios were’ entered 
from all over the United 
States. 




















aptitude is the object of this advertise- 
ment; to test them in their own homes is 
the purpose of the Van Loan questionnaire 
which the coupon below will bring to you 
free and without obligation. Through this 
questionnaire the Palmer Photoplay Corpo- 
ration is finding talent in homes and offices 
all over the land—talent of which its pos- 
sessor was unaware until this remarkable 
and highly fascinating home test was 
applied. 


Send for the Free Van Loan 
Questionnaire 


It is a searching analysis of the creative 
processes of the mind. 

It will determine for you the question 
whether or not you are warranted in at- 
tempting to write for the screen. The 
a is and does exactly what its 

esigners (H. H. Van Loan, the celebrated 
photoplaywright, and Prof. Malcolm Mac- 
Lean, formerly of Northwestern University 
faculty) claim for it. You shall have the 
Van Loan questionnaire free by merely 
clipping the coupon. 


What will it mean to you? 


Give an evening to thoughtful applica- 
tion of this remarkable test to yourself. 
Serious attention to the questionnaire may 
prove to be_the most important step you 
have ever Taken. If the test reveals in 
you sufficient talent to warrant training, 
you will be given, without cost; a complete 
explanation of the Palmer Plan and inter- 
esting facts concerning the motion pic’ z+ 
industry and its present needs. It will 
then be for you to decide whether you wish 
to enter this profitable and most fascina- 
ting of professions. If the test shows you 
lack of qualities sought, you will be frankly 
and confidentially advised. 


Clip the Coupon and Try 


It will cost you nothing to investigate 
yourself. In all sincerity, and with the 
interests of the motion picture industry at 
heart, the Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
invites you to give an evening to this in- 
teresting questionnaire. For your conven- 
ience the coupon is printed below. Clip it 
now before you forget. 





PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Dept. of Education, P.6 


PLEASE SEND ME, without cost or 
obligation on my part, your ques- 
tionnaire. I will answer the ques- 
tions in it and retu 
for analysis. If I pass the test 
I am to receive further infor- 
mation about your Course and 
Service. 





it to you NAME 


124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Watch for the 
R. A. Walsh 


production 
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Peter B. Kyne’s famous 
story with the beautiful 


Miriam Cooper 








{) screen entertainment. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
ii S Wifes 














“Kindred of the Dust” 


i OU undoubtedly have read this wonderful story which ran 

through the Cosmopolitan magazine. Whether you have or not 
you will want to seeit. R. A. Walsh, the producer, and Miriam Cooper, 
who plays the part of Nan, of the sawdust pile, are both independ- 
| ent artists who need no introduction to the motion picture public. 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc., which releases the 
pictures of independent artists, is a nation wide organization of 
i independent theatre owners which fosters the production of finer 
I photoplays and which is devoted to the constant betterment of 

It accepts these pictures for exhibition 
} purposes strictly on their merit as the best in entertainment. 
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| Have a beautiful, healthy com- 
pletion. Don’t let unsightly 
lemishes hide the real beauty 
of your skin. Use 


Prof. I. Hubert’s 
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DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 


Diamond poresine~ 138 pages of them. The greatest Diamond book 
ever pub d sent free fr your name and address. Your choice of 
millions of dollars worth of Glemonds sent upon request. No 
Terms as low a» « few centsa day. 8 per cent yearly increase 
value guaran . Extra6 per cent benus may be earn 


° for 128- book, th ds of bargains. N: 
Write Today {Picctinns’ Write NOW tobent A1Td. 


“172, 
J.M.LYON & CO. 1_ Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 





vina Lotion and Mal- 
vinalchthyol Soap. Sold 
everywhere. Cream, Oc; Lo- 


tion, 60c; Soap, 30c. Post paid on 


receipt of money order. Write 

for free booklet with story, “She 
Won a Husband,” and beauty 
hints and helps. Agents Wanted. 


PROF. |. HUBERT 
Dept. 862 TOLEDO, OHIO 
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DO YOU KNOW A GIRL? 


BEAUTIFUL ENOUGH FOR PICTURES ¢ 

















If you do, send in her photograph 
to us at once. 


FOR DETAILS SEE PAGE 23 
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Behind the Curtain 


(Concluded from page 95) 


screams. They dragged Sarah off and re- 
moved her from the scene. 

One hour later, I emeregd from my room, 
carrying a hand-bag, and ready to start for 
L. A. We had run into trouble with the 
production department and were exchanging 
bitter telegrams. 

As I walked down the hall, feeling glad 
to escape from Whitney for even a few 
days, I paused. Sarah was going on again. 
She was in her room, this time, but the 
transom was open and you could hear her 
in the hall. You could likewise, unless to- 
tally deaf, hear her in Halifax. Gil Nordahl, 
coming up the steps, lingered at the sound 
of that sweet, familiar voice. 

“Him,” Sarah was saying to some silent 
listener, “I can marry him any time I want 
to, but do I want to? His father has all 
the meney in Pasadena, but what I want 
to know, is it worth it? This movie 
business is a rotten game, but why marry 
Gil? As it is, I can just keep from shriek- 
ing, and he’s not even married to me. I 
don’t know whether it’s worth it, or not.” 

There was more to the speech and Gilbert 
heard it all, as I did. 

“That ought to wind him up,” I said to 
myself, as the kid slowly turned and started 
downstairs. He walked over to Sam Perry. 

“I’m going to quit, Mr. Perry,” he said. 

“Quit!” said Sam, looking up. 

“If you please, I’d like to pack and get 
out. There’s a train tonight.” 

“What’s up?” Sam demanded. 

“Nothing; only I’ve had about enough of 
Whitney. I want to get back to Pasadena.” 
“And I don’t blame you,” Sam grinned. 

I stood in the doorway, thinking admiring 
thoughts about Dave Nordahl. 

“T'll take you with me,” I said finally to 
the kid, feeling sorry for him. The corners 
of his mouth were down, but the old Nor- 
dahl chin was still there. 

He telegraphed his father immediately, 
and we caught the night train for ’Frisco. 
When we walked out of the Barnes Hotel, 
Sarah was still in her room, singing in a 
loud voice, and unaware that a fortune was 
stepping out of her young life. And all the 
way down to L. A. the kid said never a 
word—that is, not a word about women or 
actresses or love. He looked out of the 
window and I felt that whatever was going 
on in his mind was doing him good. 


HEN the express pulled into L. A. 

station the next morning, old Dave 
Nordahl was waiting in the family carry-all 
and he was not alone. A nice-looking girl 
sat beside him, and her face lighted up as 
we came into view. The old boy blew him- 
self to a cheerful grin when he saw me com- 
ing with his boy, and I was introduced to 
Helen Marsh, though I must admit nobody 
paid any great attention to me. I never 
saw Helen before, but I knew immediately 
that she was regular people. 

The boy climbed in without any cere- 
mony, except a brief handshake with his 
father. Helen kissed him a warm, friendly 
kiss and patted his shoulder as though she 
was glad to have him near her, and she was. 
Dave slipped out of the limousinesand came 
over to me for a brief, whispered conference. 

“Well, Bill,” he said hoarsely, “Do I know 
anything about women, or not?” 


“You do. Your kid’s cured—plenty.” 
“Was she poison?” 
I nodded. “And then some.” 


The old railroad sharp climbed back in 
among his future family, wearing a Cheshire 
grin, and the machine drove away. 

“E Pluribus Unum,” I said to myself, be- 
ing a great guy to cover a situation with a 
Greek quotation. Then I began hunting a 
taxi. 




















Bathing De Luxe. on 
Saturday Night 


(Concluded from page 51 ) 


escort’s shoulder. In the meantime the ex- 
heiress was having an awful time, cooking 
meals for her chauffing husband, in a two- 
room flat overlooking the “L” and meeting 
his friends, who belonged to the Spearmint 
social set. 

Tom, the Chauff, was also a clean-up kid 
on Saturday night. Things were breaking 
bad in both places now and Kid Cupid 
was looking for an out. On hallowe’en the 
Prentisses give a big swimming party and 
everyone was having a grand time but 
Shamrock, who was given the air by her 
in-laws, 

Chauffing Tom comes with her coat, which 
he had left in the car, and they tear off to 
Coney Island for a big time. It’s carnival 
week. They get on a ferris wheel which 
busts when they are up in the air so that 
they have to stay there all night. 
didn’t care, though, as they could chew gum 

Prentiss is tipped off that his wife has 


They | 
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taken a run out powder so he beats it quick 
to the apartment where he finds the ex- 
heiress alone, darning socks. They sit up 
till 5 a. M. consoling one another while 
waiting for the gum chewing duet to return. 

Just as it looks like a big scrap is com- 
ing off, some sap down stairs started a fire 
and they both start battling to save Sham- 
rock and leave the poor ex-heiress to burn 
to death. When they reach the street the 
cake-eater misses her and tears back and 
saves her. 

Well! Seven years later we see Chauffing 
Tom and his storm and strife, Shamrock, 
and three bundles of excess baggage playing 
the bamboo slides at Coney—and then as 
a finale—the heiress with the “ex” ampu- 
tated, with the cake-eater whispering as 
though they were going to get together 
after the awful experiences they both had. 

Well—some people won’t ever learn noth- 
in’! 


“Smilin” Through” 


T the Woods theater there is a play 

presenting life as a stupid and dirty 
joke. At the Chicago theater, a block east, 
is a movie presenting life as a spiritual 
romance. In about a block the theater goes 
from the mud to the skies. To what we 
have already said of the bath house produc- 
tion at Woods we add the suggestion that 
people who have wasted several hours there 
go to the Chicago and clean up. 

“Smilin’ Through” was here with Jane 
Cowl last year. Norma Talmadge does it 
for the movies with the advantages of the 
movies. On the screen the influence of the 
spiritualized love story can go into every 
town in the country. Ten thousand people 
can see Miss Talmadge where one could see 
Miss Cowl. 

This is a tremendous increase in influ- 
ence and a reason for commending the 
exercise of a good influence. The drama 
itscif is one which forces the belief in the 
sublimation of human emotions, purposes, 
and character. It insists to many people 
who have lost some of their belief in the 
possibility of romantic good that human 
life can be developed into forms which are 
beautiful, clean, and spiritual. It says that 


men and women may have ideals which 
are not lost in contact with realities, that 
they may be well bred, tenacious in their 
love, simple in their lives, and clean in 
their thoughts and their emotions.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

















“Soap-and-water’ clean — of course! 


—but still are you above reproach? 
One great toilet fact 


that two million women now recognize —that cleanliness 


BRILLIANT novelist who writes 

A much about women was asked 

what he considered a woman's 
greatest attraction. 

He replied promptly: “It isn't beauty, 
it isn't brains, it isn't charm of manner. 
I believe it is a woman's instinct for 
daintiness as expressed in all the little 
niceties of her person and her dress.” 

Almost as strong as a woman's instinct 
for cleanliness is her love of personal 
daintiness. What many women do not 
yet understand is that while personal 
daintiness may begin with cleanliness, it 
does not end there. 


Soap and water alone cannot 
insure daintiness 


The great enemy of personal daintiness 
is underarm perspiration odor and 
moisture. The underarm perspiration 
glands are easily stimulated to unusual 
activity. Clothing and the hollow of the 
underarm make evaporation difficult. 

Soap and water are powerless to 
counteract this condition. To be im- 
maculately clean in clothing and in 
person is not enough. 

This condition calls for special meas- 
ures. The underarm must be given the 
same regular care that is given to the 
teeth and skin. You can't afford to com- 
promise by hurried use of a preventive 
that may be effective for only a few hours. 


Two million women and thousands of 
men accept the underarm toilette 
Through Odorono, a new standard of 
daintiness has been set up. It prevents 


moisture as well as odor, performing 
both requirements perfectly. 





THE UNDER ARM TOILETTE 


Qpo-RO-no © 


does not always mean daintiness 
By RUTH MILLER 


A clear, clean, antiseptic liquid, Odo- 
rono is easy and delightful to use. Phy- 
sicians and nurses recommend it as the 
safe and most effective means of reliev- 
ing perspiration troubles. 

Dr. Lewis B. Allynofthe famous West- 
field Laboratories, Westfield, Mass., says: 
“Experimental and practical tests show 
that Odorono is harmless, economical, 
and effective when employed as directed 
and will injure neither the skin nor the 
health.” 

Twice a week is often enough to use 
Odorono. Each application assures your 
daintiness for at least three days. By 
correcting the cause of excessive under- 
arm perspiration, Odorono eliminates 
unsightly moisture and repellent odor. 
It leaves a feeling of absolute cleanliness, 
of irreproachable daintiness that satis- 
fies the most exacting. 

No more perspiration-soaked clothing, 
no more stained or ruined gowns, no 
lingering taint of perspiration odor! 
Make sure you are above reproach— 
with Odorono, the underarm toilette. 

Odorono may be obtained at all toilet 
counters, 35c, 60c and $1.00, or by mail, 
postpaid. 

Write for our new booklet of information on the 
toilette of the underarm, * The Double Meaning 
of Daintiness,"’ together with. a sample of the 


Odorono. Company's new 
“After Cream.” 


Address Ruth Miller, The 
Odorono Company, 906 Blair 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Canadian Address, The Odo- 
rono Company, Ltd., 60-62 
Front St. West, Toronto, Ont. 
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Gray Hair 
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15 minutes 
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HOUSANDS of American tour- 

‘ists have brought “INECTO 

RAPID” from Europe. It can 
now beobtained in America. Its progres- 
sive features represent 50 years’ advance 
over all other coloring preparations. 
“INECTO RAPID” is used exclu- 
sively by 97 percent of the best European 
beauty parlors. The finest beauty 
establishments in America have now 
adopted it. 
“INECTO RAPID” is specifically 
guaranteed to color gray, faded or 
streaked hair to its original shade in 
fifceen minutes. The color is absolutely 
permanent. It is so natural it cannot be 
detected from Nature even under a 
microscope. It cannot injure the hair, 
or in-erfere with growth. 
“ INECTO RAPID ” is the discovery 
of Dr. Emile of the Pasteur Institute, 
Paris, axd differs absolutely from all 
other hair color ngs because it repig- 
mentizes the hair shaft instead of only 
coating the surface. 
Tnousands of women apply it in the 
pr vacy of their own homes with per- 
fect success. 

SEND NO MONEY 
Write for particulars with proof and 
our “Beauty Analysis Chart”’ FormA-4. 
INECTO, Inc., Laboratories and 
Demonstration Salon 

33-35 W.46th St., New York,N.Y. 





THE BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


Make and sell Crispettes. Delicious confection. 

Everybody loves them. Can't get enough. Come 

again and again for more. Easy 

I furnish everything. 

Raw materiale plentiful and 
cheap, Profitsgs 








euccess possible anywhere—cities, smaif 
towns, villages. Amazing market—crowded streets; 
surging throngs at fairs, carnivals, parks, etc.; whole- 
sale to grocers, bakeries, druggists, and so on. Pos 
sibilities unlimited! Need no experience. Little cap- 
ital starts you on the road to phenomenal earnings. 


= 

Write—Get My Help— Begin Now 
Others are making money—lots of it. Letters just 
received during this year tell of wonderful successes, 
You can suc too. Startis all you need. I'll gladly 
help you. Furnish everything---complete outfit, materials 
secret formula, full directions, wrappers, etc. Send post 
card for illustrated bookof facts. Tells how to start. 
Explains most successful methods. GiveS all information 
needed, It’s free. Write now! 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
648 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


oN eaNurse 


©) Learn in spare time at home 
Earn $30-—$35 a week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
vy our Fascinating Home-study 
ethod. Leading ChicagoSystem, 
Endorsed by physicians. Estab- 

lished 22 years. 
Earn while learning 
If you are over 18 and under 55 
axe write for illustrated cata- 


| years of ta. 
fog and 82 Sample Lesson Pages with 


Become Independent SES E PMENT. 
Chicago Schoo! of Nursing, Dept. 606, 421 Ashiand Bivd.Chicago 
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Misguided Scenarios 
SCENARIO I 


The Adorable Cheesemonger, or the Last of the 
Limburgers 


A Strong Tale in Twelve Scampers and a Squeak 


| (Note: Due to the American sense of 
| square play, this picture was not released 
| until after the late war. If it had been 
| released during the war, the enemy wou'd 
have had to give in without a struggle. 
| It’s that strong.) 

| Featuring Miss Pretty Mean, the most 
| sinuous, sensuous and shocking star on the 
screen today—where will she be tomorrow? 


Reel 1, Scene 1: Miss Pretty Mean close- 
up. Her eyes are undulating and her lis- 
some lips are lisping: “Hold up your 
hands!” 

Scenes 2 

| Scene 1. 
Scene II. Dinner table. The guests throw 
| down their salad forks and up their hands. 
| They thought Miss Mean was just a pretty 
| little deb, but they learn to their sorrow 
| she is more, oh, much more, than that. 
| Title (Pretty): “One of you is—I mean 
| has, a valuable piece of cheese. It is the 
| last of the old Limburger line. It is some- 
| where in this room; something tells me it 
is.” 


to 10 (inclusive): Same as 


Pretty with her revolver in one hand— 
it is a pearl-handled revolver—searches the 
guests with the other. Soon she says: 
“It is concealed somewhere and I must 
find it!” 

Scene—we’ve lost track of the scenes. 
Anyway, a large man coughs, drops his 
handkerchief, and stoops to pick it up. 
He is a spy. Not a German spy or a 
Japanese spy; just a spy. Pretty’s sharp 
little ears—close-up of each of her ears— 
catch a whispered word from the spy: “Lim- 
burger—cheese it!” 

Title (Pretty): “You big 
(This is the last time this pun will be 
used.) Stopping only long enough to fire 
six shots into him, Pretty dashes out. Call- 
ing her pet blood-hound she whispers in 
his ear, and together they set out on the 
trail. 


cheese !” 


EANWHILE the cheese has found its 

way about; and doubtless motivated 
by hope of revenge upon some poor mouse 
which, when cheese was p‘entiful, had nib- 
bled a chunk of our Limburger, makes his 
way to a garret, where a Struggling Author 
is sitting upon a creaking cot, his long slim 
head bowed in his long slim hands; and a 
long slim envelope twisted in his slim long 
fingers—you know. His manuscript was 
weak anyway, and continual travel has worn 
it out. It is returned for the 159th time— 
actual count. . 

“Ah!” he says—even as Vvlasimir Vvkas- 
dovitch murmured, in the last Russian 
novel we read, just after he had mur- 
dered his father, mother, aged grandmother, 
and baby sister, and had lighted the bomb 
which was to blow the county court-room 
to atoms—“Ah!” our hero murmurs—twice. 
Just then the landlord knocks at the door. 
Our hero lays low but the cot creaks omi- 
nously, and the landlord, hearing, growls, 
“If I don’t get my rent pretty soon”— 
and stumps down the stairs. 

Just then the Limburger toddles in. The 
Struggling Author rushes to the window 
and opens it wide. “Ah!” he says—he just 
loves to say ah—“the sun is up; it is too 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


late to sleep. The Bowery, like a long 
silver ribbon of silver, is spread out at 
my feet. The sweet smell of smoke from 
many chimleys—I mean chimneys—comes 
to me. I must write.” 

Back to Pretty and her bloodohund, 
still on the trail. Pretty has been through 
a lot and her cloak has been torn from 
her; she looks, now, like the lingerie ad- 
vertisements in the backs of our best maga- 
zines. But she keeps right on, finally 
arriving at the garret, where the S. A. has 
succumbed to the Limburger—it was a los- 
ing fight. But just the same our red apple 
is on the S. A.; he’s the only S. A. in the 
plot; he must win. The landlord has broken 
in and is searching the young man’s be- 
longings, i. e., his portfolio. He comes 
upon the manuscript, just as Pretty arrives. 
Miss Mean wrenches the story from the 
landlord, pays his bil out of her own— 
er—pocket, and sends her bloodhound 
home. She has found the Limburger—and 
love. 

Title: “Jack,” his name is Jack, just to 
be different—“I knew I'd find you. I have 
always kept the Valentine you sent me 
the comic one.” 





E takes her in his arms. His face is 
white, but not with emotion. He 
buries her head in his chest. 

Title (she) “Ugluhubub,” her head buried 
in his neck-tie, “I wish you would 
wear solid-dye ties. I wanted the Lim- 
burger—I hadda have it. To complete 
my collection of war curios. I have one 
hundred helmets, sixteen shells, the Kaiser’s 
mustache fixer, the Crown Prince’s lip- 
stick—so I hadda have the Imperial Lim- 
burger—last of its line. I made up my 
mind to stop at nothing. I have killed 
many men and I am going to marry you. 
But now that I have the Limburger—let’s 
open the window.” 

“The window is open, my dear.” 

Pretty Mean goes to the window and 
throws the Limburger out. “Now that I 
have it, I don’t want it. That’s life.” 

“You remember I left you because of 
your passion for collecting things that you 
didn’t want after you got them,” he says 
sadly. (Illustrated color title of Pandora 
opening box.) 

“Jack, I know. But life has taught me 
different. The only things I want to col- 
lect now are—” She whispers in his ear. 

“My darling!” he murmurs. 

Title: “And so as the sun sets” (close- 
up of sun setting) the lovers prepare to 
catch the Hudson tube which will carry 
them to a little cottage in New Jersey, 
where they will, God willing, raise chickens, 
and live happy ever after. 


REVAMPED BY THE LOCAL BOARD 
OF CENSORS. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE MOTHERS’ 
CLUBS OF FIFTY CITIES. 


EXHIBITORS’ REPORTS: “Reserve a 
date for it and clean up on that day. You 
might even arrange to redecorate your 
house the day you play it.” 











“Kiss Me, Frank” 


(Concluded from page 41) 


here. It is much, much more exciting than 
California. Look—I haf a picture of him 
when he was a leetle boy. Was he not 
sweet? See, my lip-stick—from Kansas 
City. I stopped there for one reason only 
—to buy this lip-stick. Nowhere in the 
world have they lip-sticks like Kansas 
City’s.” 

She used the Kansas City lip-stick with 
exquisite discrimination. Emerging from 
the silken recesses of her beaded bag, she 
presented to the world an even more allur- 
ing portrait than before. She left—to tele- 
phone mama that they would be home for 
dinner. “Kiss me,” she commanded; and 
a goodly portion of the K. C. lip rouge 
remained upon Mr. Mayo’s cheek. 

“This is a great town,” he said when 
she’d left. “Nothing but those darn fool 
films in California. You know what Id 
like to do, don’t you?” 

I didn’t. 

“Well, I'd like to make 
in pictures and then put it back on the 
stage as a vaudeville sketch. I think it 
would have a public. My father played it 
with great success. JI haven’t had such 
good luck with my pictures lately. Good 
stories are hard to get. I’d like to make 
good pictures; I really would. But you 
take—”’ 

Dagmar descended upon us. “We are 
going to mama’s and papa’s for dinner, 
beloved,” she said. “And then we are go- 
ing to see ‘Kiki’ again.” 

“You know Daggy got an offer to play 
Kiki in the west,” volunteered her husband. 
“But I don’t believe a woman should work 
after she is married. Of course, if she ever 
wants to—” 

“Of course,’ smiled Dagmar Godowsky 
Mayo. “You see, I am so much interested 
in my Frank’s career, I do not give one 
single little thought to my own. We haf 
our nice, big home in Hollywood; we haf 
our books and our pets; we haf each 
other—” 

“Kiss her,” I commanded—and vanished. 


‘Davy Crockett’ 


Minister Flays Malicious 
Scandalmongers 


HE Rev. Frederick E. Hopkins, pastor 

of the First Presbyterian church at 
Michigan City, Ind., preached a sermon on 
scandalmongers a few weeks ago. 

“It was scandalmongers who started the 
run on the bank and were happy when the 
poor lost their money,” he said. “They 
have lied about actors and actresses until 
they have virtually ruined the theater, and 
now they are after the movies. They have 
told so many indecent stories about dancing 
that decent people are wondering what to 
do to enjoy life and not be talked about. 

“They have tattled about preachers until 
many church members have lost interest in 
the church,” the speaker continued. “The 
scandalinonger is the original little messer. 
We -wish scientists would find a way to 
exterminate the scandalmonger.” 


A LITTLE boy stood at his garden gate and 
howled and howled and howled. A passing lady 
paused beside him. 

“*What’s the matter, little man?’’ she asked. 

“*O-o-oh!"’ he wailed. ‘‘Pa and ma won't take 
me to the movies.” 

“But don’t make so much noise. 
take you when you cry like that?” 

“*S-s-sometimes they d-do and sometimes they 
1 al wept the lad, “but it ain’t no trouble to 
yell. 


Do they ever 
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“In Every Man and Every 


Woman There 


Is Some Great 


Moving Picture Scenario” 


Na oy is the astonishing statement made 
by the world’s greatest motion picture 

producer—David Wark Griffith, the 
man who made “ Birth of a Nation,” “Way 
Down East,’’ “Broken Blossoms,” ‘In- 
tolerance.’’ Is his surprising statement 
true? Can it be possible that there is 
“some great moving picturé” in the life of 
every man andevery woman—in YOUR life? 


“Every man or woman has known, has 
seen, or has lived part of a great story,” 
says Mr. Griffith. ‘There is material for 
screen masterpieces in the life of the dullest 
person you meet on the g 
street today. Your neigh- 
bors are living stories 
that, if told naturally and 
spiritedly, would touch ] 
and thrill the world.” 


Why don’t YOU get the 
story out of YOUR life? 
Wait! Don’t say you CAN'T, 
because you don’t KNOW 
you can’t! Thousands of 
people, who thought they 
COULDN'T, found out they 
COULD, and now make big 
money in their spare time, 
live comfortably and happily, 
envied and admired by all 
their friends. 


Maybe YOU could write 
stories and plays and don't 
know it! Don't laugh at the 
idea! ‘“Ofttimes one can do 
best the thing he least suspects.” 
YOU may possess hidden 
talent only waiting to be de- 
veloped and brought out. ff 
You may not suspect this but Paoto © »y Evans, L. A. 
it may be true just the same. 





MISS CLAIRE WINDSOR, Famous Film Star 


at the ease with which they learn to write! Many 
find that about all they need is an ordinary edu- 
cation, an observing mind, some will power, and 
a little confidence. You know it was Shakespeare 
who said: ‘‘All the world’s a stage and all the men 
and women merely players.’’ Life’s stage all around 
you is filled with people and incidents that will make 
stories without number. From the great Screen of 
Humanity, with its constantly changing tide of 
Human Emotions—Love, Hatred, Jealousy, Happi- 
ness—you can create endless interesting plots for 
stories and photoplays. There is never a lack—it 
flows on in an Endless Stream of Circumstance— 
like Tennyson's brook—forever! Every person you 
know is a type, a character. “Every house has a 
story.”” And those who dwell olitin howe impulses, 
ideas, hopes, fears, fancies that furnish material for 
you. The columns of the daily newspaper are filled 
to the brim. The Footlights 

of Fate reflect scenes and 
incidents providing rich food 
for the Pen of Realism. 
There is nothing in all this 
world that so dominates the 
heart and mind as the fasci- 
nation of WRITING. It 
gives you a new power, a new 
magic, that charms all those 
around you. It lends a new 
attraction to your entire 
personality. You are looked 
upon with eyes of envy. 
For the world of story and 
playwriters is no longer the 
starve-in-a-garret fraternity © 
of old. No, indeed! Many 
of the Story Kings these 
days cruise around in large 
limousines, have elegant 
country homes or town 
houses, live in the highest 
social spheres in America! 
No society is too high or 
exclusive for them to enter. 
No marble mansion but what 
is open to them. Men and 
women writers, from humble 
stations in life, have been 


Many of our greatest authors Read her inspiring message in **The Wonder Bovk jor Writers the honored guests of Kings 


suddenly discovered they 
could write when they least thought they could, 


For ae the mistaken idea prevailed that you 
had to have a special knack in order to write. People 
said it was a gift, a talent. Some imagined you had 
to be an Emotional Genius with long hair and strange 
ways. They vowed it was no use to try unless you'd 
been touched by the Magic Wand of the Muse. 
They discouraged and often scoffed at attempts of 
ambitious people to express themselves. 


Yet only recently a great English literary authority 
declared that ‘nearly all the English speaking race 
want to write! It’s a craving for self-expression, char- 
acteristic of the present century.” 


So a new light has dawned! A great New Truth 
that will gladden the hearts of “all the English- 
speaking race who want to write!’’ Astounding new 
psychological experiments have revealed that “the 
average person” may learn to write! Yes, write 
stories and photoplays; thrilling, human, life-like; 
filled with heart-throbs, pathos, passion, pain. 


You may learn it just as you may learn anything else 
under the sun! There are simple, easy principles to 
guide you. There are new methods that produce 
astonishing results for beginners. A great literary 
bureau at Auburn, New 
York, which is indorsed 
by some of America’s 
greatest editors, auth- 





The Kind of Proof 
You Like to See 


Sree to anyone 





“ There never has been such a 
market for good fiction as there is 
today. This is the golden age for 
writers. Any man or woman with 
an original idea, or even an original 
way of handling an old idea, can 
sell’ their manuscripts as fast as 
they can turnthem out.” ROBT. 
H. DAVIS, of Munsey’s Magazine. 

“It requires no literary experi- 
ence orability.”"—MARION FAIR- 
FAX, writer for Mary Pickford. 


“Original five-reel plots by un- 
known authors sell for from $500.00 
to $5,000.00."— JOHN EMER- 
SON, well-known photoplaywright. 

“The best reading matter is as 
frequently obtain from abso- 
lutely new writers as it is from 
famous writers."—JOHN M. SID- 
DALL, Editor of American Mag- 
azine. 

“There is a popular impression 
that the new writer has no chance 
—that his contributions are given 
scant attention. The So ghar 
would be quickly dispel if the 
public po see how eagerly mag- 
azine editors go through each mail 
—hoping always that the Great 
Unknown may at t have a4 
peared.”—Editor of COLLIER’S. 











ors, and magazines, is 
now busy night and day 
supplying this informa- 
tion broadcast. And 
this free information is 
everybody's property. It 
1s not for the select few. 
Not for those specially 
gifted. Not for the rich 
or fortunate, but for 
anybody—any man or 
woman of ordinary ed- 
ucation and no writing 
experience whatever — 
thousands who don’t 
even DREAM they can 
write! 

EVERYBODY is 
taking up the idea of 
WRITING. The fas- 
cination has swept the 
country by storm! 
People are dumfounded 
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and Presidents. 

We have just published a new book for you that 
amazes every reader—and the most amazing thing of 
all is—IT’S FREE! This new book, now being dis- 
tributed by the thousand, is pouring glad sunshine 
into the lives of aspiring people who want to become 
writers, who want to improve their condition, who 
want.to make money in their spare time. Within its 
covers are surprises and revelations for doubting 
beginners that have caused a sensation everywhere, 
because it is crowded with things that gratify your 
expectations—good news that is dear to the heart of 
all those aspiring to write; illustrations that enthuse; 
stories of success, brilliant instances of literary fame 
coming unexpectedly; new hope, encouragement, 
helps, hints—things you’ve long wanted to know! 


“THE WONDER BOOK FOR WRITERS" tells how 
stories and plays are conceived, written, perfected, sold. 
How many suddenly realize they can write, after years 
of doubt and indecision. How story and play writers 
began. How they quickly rose to fame and fortune. 
How simple plots and ordinary incidents become thrilling 
stories and plays through new easy methods that simplify 
everything! How one’s imagination properly directed 
may bring glory and greatness. How to really test your 
natural writing ability. How stories and plays are built 
up step by step. How to turn Uncertainty into Success. 

This book and all its secrets are 
YOURS! You may have a copy 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. You 
need not send a penny. You need 
not feel obligated. You need not 
hesitate for ANY reason. The 
book will be mailed to you with- 
out any charge whatever. 

There is no need to let your 
laudable ambition stand still—no 
need to starve the Noble Flame 
that burns at the Altar of your 
Dearest Ho no need to wait, 
to wish, to merely dream of being 
a writer. Your brilliant oppor- 
tunity, your golden chance, is 
HERE AND NOW! Get your 

ncil—use the coupon below. 
This little act may prove the big, 
lucky stroke of your Destiny! 








THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 84, Auburn, N.Y. 


Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE “The Wonder Book 
for Writers." This does not obligate me in any way. 
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New—Latest Model 


but half the usual price 
Even less than “rebuilts” 


HE Oliver is now offered at 

the lowest price of any 
new standard typewriter. Really 
startling economies in distribu- 
tion have made this possible. The 
Oliver itself is finer than ever— 
only the price and plan of selling 
is changed. 


Other new typewriters are priced 
100% higher. Even rebuilt machines 
cost 50% more. The Oliver alone 
makes this amazing offer. No one can 
afford to think of buying or renting a 
typewriter until he knows the big sav- 
ing offered by the Oliver. Mail the 
coupon now for the facts. 


Not Rebuilt 


We ship the brand new Oliver direct 
from the factory to you for Free Trial 
—we do not ask $3 nor 3c in advance. 
Keep the Oliver for 5 days’ free trial 
—you may then buy it on very easy 
terms, or return it. 

Our offer will surprise you. You will 
concede that it is the most liberal of 
all. It absolutely revolutionizes the 
old price system. It accounts for the 
overwhelming popularity of the Oliver. 
Over 950,000 have been sold. Mail the 
coupon now—compare our offer with 
all others. The evidence is conclusive. 
The coupon brings a great surprise. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

1476 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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1476 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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sixty-five dollars to finist it and I could 
use twenty-five right away.” 

Spoor swallowed deeply. 

“Well, then, that can be arranged.” He 
spoke with all of the reserved conservatism 


of J. P. Morgan buying a railroad or John 


D. Rockefeller giving away a souvenir dime. ' 


“Here is the twenty-five,’ Spoor continued, 
counting over the bills carefully, counting 
them off face side up like a man who has 
respect for money. “And you can draw 
on .me for the rest, the other forty along 
as it is needed.” 

That. was the way that George K. Spoor 
entered the film business on a basic invest- 
ment of sixty-five dollars. That was in 
1895. 

All the way back to Chicago that night 
he wondered how many kinds of a fool 
he had been to take a flyer in a motion 
picture machine. 

The year of 1922‘finds him enjoying a for- 
tune of something between seven and ten 
millions, The earning and winning of that 
comfortable competency is a story thread 
that will appear in many chapters of this 
narrative. 


Bk neither Amet nor Selig came any word 
of the picture developments underway 
in the experimental. laboratories in the East 
or in Europe, or of each other. Locked 
doors and heavy silence was a general pol- 
icy, adopted no doubt from the example 
of mysterious “Room Five” at the Edison 
plant in New Jersey where the kinetoscope 
was born. All of them were planning to 
break out on a surprised world with the 
motion picture screen, just as Woodville 
Latham had hoped to do with the showing 
in New York that netted him merely a 
newspaper controversy with Edison. 

But with a future of more ultimate sig- 

nificance perhaps than all of these, measured 
in terms of the motion picture of today, 
the labors of Thomas Armat and C. Francis 
Jenkins were progressing promisingly in 
Washington, D. C. They had built a num- 
ber of machines, experimenting at first with 
devices very closely akin to Edison’s kinet- 
oscope, making a fragment of progress with 
each attempt. 
Mr. Armat was getting so interested that it 
is to be discovered that he rather neglected 
his real estate interests somewhat to the in- 
ward annoyance of his cousin and business 
associate, T. C. Daniel. But that is a char- 
acteristic of young inventors. Armat can 
point to some large phases of motion pic- 
ture development as his justification. 

Chief among the difficulties of these two 


| inventors was the satisfactory production 
| of an intermittent motion, the starting and 
| stopping of the film so many times a second 
| as the necessary optical illusion on the screen 


| The machine battered and 


would require. They hit on a sort of muti- 
lated gear arrangement, of clockwork an- 
cestry, and ordered one made for them at 
a machine shop in Boston. 

This intermittent gear arrived from the 
Boston Gear Works about the middle of 
August, 1895. They hastened to install it 
in their waiting machine. The hour of the 
great test was at hand. They threaded up 
their projector with an Edison kinetoscope 
film and turned on the motor. Their hearts 
were in their mouths. In a few seconds 
their fingers were in their ears. 

The things worked. There was a dancing 
image on the wall. But the noise was ter- 
rific. The picture lasted but a few seconds. 
clattered and 
shook. 

Pound for pound in weight it was the 
noisiest piece of machinery in the world. 

The inventors shut down the motor and 
took inventory. 


The big gear wheel procured at such pains 
had merrily hammered itseif out of shape 
with the rapid starting and stopping. It 
would work while it lasted, but obviously 
it was not a practical device. 

Here was something entirely unexpected. 

Jenkins was disgusted and disappointed. 
Armat was puzzled and baffled. 

An inspiration came to the rescue. There 
was a lens testing box among the instruments 
that Armat and Jenkins had been using. It 
was based on the inventions of Demeny, a 
foreign investigator. It had a system for 
moving a sensitive tape like a film. Out of 
this came an idea which Armat thought 
would make their machine function properly. 
It was a matter of getting that intermittent 
stuttering motion on the film without hav- 
ing to start and stop heavy machine parts. 
They decided to try out this new inspira- 
tion. 

A new machine was built. This was com- 
pleted about the first of September of 1895, 
a couple of weeks after the experiment with 
the Boston gear. The new machine had 
what is known technically as a beater move- 
ment—a sort of eccentric device revolving 
on a shaft slapped the film down a picture 
at a time. This one worked. The inventors 
made many tests, using their stock of Edison 
films from the peep show machines. They 
had hit on the best projection device that 
had yet been evolved. 

Ever since that day in August of 1895 
that first noisy gear wheel has been a paper 
weight on Armat’s desk, now surrounded 
by a maze of motion picture machinery, an- 
tique and modern, in his laboratory in the 
Hutchins Building in Washington. As a 
paper weight it is excellent. It lasted just 
one minute in the motion picture business. 
But that minute has proven a valuable one. 
Big things grew from that failure. 

Armat and Jenkins now considered plans 
for putting their machine to work. The 
Cotton States exposition to be held in At- 
lanta was being promoted at the time and 
attracted their attention. The gathering of 
crowds there promised an excellent oppor- 
tunity for introducing the marvels of liv- 
ing pictures, life size on a screen. But this 
enterprise needed financing. Armat’s three 
brothers made a pool and supplied three 
thousand dollars. 


EANWHILE Woodville Latham in New 
York was striving on with limited 
capital, making his first commercial machines 
and a program of pictures to be shown by 
them. 

The showing of the Latham machine with 
the pictures of the Griffo-Barnett fight at 
153 Broadway was moved over into a store- 
room in Park Row. It was not drawing 
any great deal of attention after the first 
flurry of interest. The pictures lacked qual- 
ity, they flickered alarmingly. The fleeting 
flashes of light through the continuously 
moving machine did not give the screen 
enough light. 

Among those who paused and looked in 
on the fight pictures at the Latham show 
was Rich G. Hollaman, head of the com- 
pany operating the Eden Musee, a remark- 
able sort of museum and amusement house 
in Twenty-third street near Sixth avenue. 
He had excellent reasons of showmanship 
for being interested, and that interest made 
the influence of Hollaman and the Eden 
Musee a far reaching factor in early motion 
picture affairs. 

Since the ancestry of so many motion 
picture interests of the present day traces 
back to the old Eden Musee it is fitting to 
here take an excursion back into the amaz- 
ing history of that memorable institution. 

(Continued on page 101) 
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It is without a parallel in all the world of 
amusements. It begins in the ominous lat- 
ter days of the reign of Louis XVI of 
France, and pertains to the king’s: whim. 

In those distant times one Christopher 
Curtius was a surgeon of note in Berne, 
Switzerland. As an aid to his study of hu- 
man anatomy he modelled the figure and 
presently discovered a gift for doing faces, 
by way of diversion. Prince de Conti, a 
cousin of the King of France, in his 
travels came upon the surgeon and urged 
him to remove to Paris to there abandon 
surgery for art. With prospect of royal 
patronage Curtius went, taking into his stu- 
dio a niece, Marie Grosholz, a deft and 
brilliant sculptress. The royal favour came 
and with it the attention of many celebrities, 
among them Benjamin Franklin, Voltaire, 
the Duc d’ Orleans, and Marie Antoinette. 
Marie Grosholz was presently summoned to 
Versailles to be the companion of Madame 
Elizabeth, sister of Louis. The Swiss girl 
became in effect a member of the household. 
She modelled all the royal family in wax. 

Had there been a motion picture in that 
day the royal camera man would have been 
exceedingly busy with the vanities of Ver- 
sailles. Sculpture in wax was the answer 
to the living picture demand of the day. 
It was the nearest possible approach to the 
recreation of events in terms of realism. 
The wax work was the motion picture try- 
ing to be born. 


HEN came the Revolution and the Reign 
of Terror. 

The revolutionists wanted a record of 
their work for the national museum. Models 
in wax were to be their news reels. 

Marie Grosholz was forced into the dread- 
ful service of modelling the guillotined heads 
of her friends. The tumbrils from the scaf- 
fold rumbled up to her door, bringing her 
the heads of Marie Antoinette, Louis, Dan- 
ton, Robespierre and all that amazing list. 

In 1705 the sculptress was married to 
Francois Tussaud and soon afterward re- 
moved to London, taking along the strange, 
tragic works in wax. There she opened 
the famous institution known as “Madame 
Tussaud’s.” She presided over the museum 
until she was ninety. The remarkable and 
long continued success of the gallery in 
London led to the establishment of an 
identical showing in New York under the 
name of the Eden Musee. Hollaman, who 
had come to the United States from Eng- 
land to be a publisher, stepped into com- 
mand at the Musee, making it a strangely 
interesting center of sensational displays and 
educational showings. With the coming of 
the kinetoscope type of motion picture 
peep shows the Eden Musee was the first 
amusement establishment in America to 
adopt the new art of the films. 

Hollaman had installed what was de- 
clared to be an improvement on the Edi- 
son kinetoscope, manufactured by the cele- 
brated electrical firm of Siemens & Halske 
in Germany. The showing was abandoned 
only after the world’s supply of kinetoscope 
film subjects had been exhausted and no 
more changes of program could be had. 

So it came that the Latham’s showing of 
“living pictures of the great prize fight” 
as announced by the barker at the door in 
Park Row promised opportunity to Holla- 
man. The pictures that could make events 
live over again, life size on a screen, would, 
he felt, one day supplant the modelled 
groups of wax figures that told the stories 
of coronations, assassinations and executions 


(Continued on page 102) 








The body has two constant needs 
which must be met byour daily diet 
—the need to build up body tissues 


and help eliminate waste matter 


GREAT nutrition expert says 

we are in danger because we 
eat so many artificial foods— 
things which are convenient un- 
der modern conditions but which 
have been robbed of valuable 
properties in manufacture. Many 
even of our natural foods are in- 
complete and do not give us the 
food factors we need. 


One familiar food, however, 
stands out above all the others 
as the richest known source of 
the B vitamin—yeast. Just the 
everyday cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast you buy from the grocer. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast has a truly re- 
markable effect on the whole digestive 
system. It contains not only vitamin but 
other vital food factors which help build 
up body tissues, protect against disease, 
and keep the intestines healthy. 


How many have heard that laxatives 
never remove the cause of the trouble 
and yet never act on that knowledge? 
Begin now. Start eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast today—and gradually give up 
laxatives. Laxatives weaken the muscles 
of the intestines but right eating strength- 
ens them. That is why many men and 
women have already found relief from 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
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Primitive man easily secured the 
necessary food factors from his 
fresh meats and green leafy vege- 
tables, but modern diet often lacks 
these vital elements. 


intestinal inactivity—even chronic cases, 
Take advantage of their experiences and 
free yourself from this widespread com- 
plaint. 


Doctors and professors of medicine 
recommend fresh yeast as an intestinal 
antiseptic, an aid to complete and regular 
elimination. 


For the vast numbers of people who 
suffer with indigestion Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is a natural corrective. It is so 
digestible itself that it places no strain 
upon the weakened system. It helps the 
flow of bile and pancreatic juice, and 
makes it possible for you to get more 
nourishment from the other foods you eat. 


Almost everybody grows to like the 
distinctive flavor just as they grew to 
like olives and oysters. Many prefer the 
taste of the plain cake, nibbling it a little 
at a time. Others like to dissolve it in 
boiling water, cold water, milk, fruit- 
juices, coffee or cocoa. Still others like 
it spread on bread or crackers. It is very 
popular in malted milk drinks. 


Get your 2 or 3 cakestoday. Place a stand- 
ing order with your grocer. 200,000 grocers 
carry Fleischmann’s Yeast. If your grocer is 
not among them, write to the Fleischmann 
agency in your nearest city—they will supply 
you. 


Send for free booklet, ““The New Importance 
of Yeast in Diet.’”” Address THE FLEISCH- 
MANN COMPANY, Dept. 506, 701 Washing- 
ton St., New York. 
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and the like at the Eden Musee. So he 
entered the world’s first public motion pic- 
ture show on a screen. 

The flickering figures of the fighters were 
disappointing, but the idea was there and 
the realization only a short distance away. 
Hollaman sought out Woodville Latham, 
who had removed from the Bartholdi ho- 
tel to a most modest boarding house in the 
theatrical district above Twenty-third street. 
Major Latham outlined his hopes and his 
financial needs. He suggested that Holla- 
man might join in developing and perfect- 
ing the eidoloscope. 

But Hollaman declined. In the faded 
eyes of the hopeful old professor of chem- 
istry he could find no gleam of the thing 
that spells commercial success. 

“But the Eden Musee will install the 
first perfected machine for throwing pic- 
tures on a screen and I wish you much 
success,” Hollaman offered by way of polite 
encouragement. He went his way, to await 
a better projector. 


ESPITE the apathy of New York 
Latham’s Lambda company went on 
with its project, making machines and 
pictures. 
LeRoy Latham, a nephew, then about 


| twenty years old, found himself in New 


York with nothing to do, owing to the 
closing down of a lithographic plant in 


$ | which he had been employed. An idea came 
| to the lad that his Uncle Woodville’s living 


pictures might contain an opportunity. He 


| applied to his uncle for the rights to the 


eidoloscope for Chicago. 

“The price for that territory is ten thou- 
sand dollars,” the uncle gravely observed. 
They compromised on Virginia, their native 
state, at three thousand, half in cash and 
the remainder in installments from the 
earnings. This was the first state’s right 
sale in the film business. 

The machines, the first set of eidoloscopes, 
were to be ready for the customers late 
in June. 

LeRoy Latham decided to open his show 
in Norfolk. Accompanied by a friend and 
associate from the lithographic studio, 
Henry C. Lindeman, he went to Norfolk 
and rented a store room, equipping it with 
a white screen and a hundred and fifty 
chairs rented from an undertaker, to await 
the coming of the machine and films from 
New York. 

With Otway Latham as director-pro- 
ducer the Lambda company engaged in the 
first motion picture making for the screen. 
The Edison kinetoscope films were not 
available for the Latham machine, for 
a variety of reasons. In the first place 
Edison would have violently objected and 
in the second place the Latham machine 
required a considerably larger picture, ap- 
proximately twice the Edison standard in 
dimensions. 

Just at this juncture the Latham pic- 
ture interests encountered internal disar- 
rangement that was soon to prove serious 
in its effect, and which by swift develop- 
ment was soon to affect vitally the whole 
subsequent history of the motion picture. 
W. K. L. Dickson, who since his departure 
from the Edison service in April, had main- 
tained a dallying relation with the Lathams 
decided, in his own words, to “leave them 
high and dry.” Especially “dry” one fancies. 

Dickson had arrived at the notion that 
there was no important commercial fu- 
ture to the Lambda venture. So he aban- 
doned it, and the twenty-thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock that had been put in a sort 
of escrow in the hands of his friend Ed- 
mund Congar Brown. 

In after years on the witness stand in a 
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famous picture litigation Dickson testified 
that his action grew out of his disapproval 
of the personal conduct of Grey and Otway 
Latham. He held that they were a trifle 
fast. There is indication Dickson never 
did like Broadway, and he has been liv- 
ing back in England these twenty-odd 
years. 

But Otway Latham went bilthely ahead 
with his production schedule. When in 
August the first three projection machines 
were ready for delivery he had completed 
pictures for an exhibition that would last an 
entire twenty minutes on the screen. There 
were five “feature” subjects; the Griffo- 
Barnett fight, the Nicholas Sisters act from 
Koster & Bial’s in their daring introduction 
of the “split dance,” Duncan C. Ross and 
Ernest Roever in a wrestling match, a 
picturization of a new song hit “The Side- 
walks of New York,” showing street gamins 
dancing to a hurdy-gurdy’s plaintive re- 
frain, and a scenic bit entitled “The Waves,” 
a picture of the surf at Atlantic City. 

The “studio” for these productions was 
the sunlit roof of Madison Square Garden. 
They were made with no equipment and 
the director did not carry a megaphone. 
Each picture consisted of one continuous 
scene. There was no semblance of scenario 
or plot. The principals went into action 
and stayed at it until the film ran out. 
The subjects were from fifty to a hundred 
and fifty feet long. 

The first three sales of state’s rights in- 
cluded the Virginia territory, Massachusetts 
and Illinois. The Latham shows opened in 
Boston, Chicago and Norfolk within a few 
weeks of each other. 

LeRoy Latham, the young lithographer, 
was something of an artist, but nothing 
of a showman. He experimented with his 
machine in the improvised theater at Nor- 
folk and decided that coming from the 
bright light of day outside into the pitch- 
black darkness of the interior might dis- 
comfort his patrons. In order to overcome 
this effect he installed electric lights dipped 
in a purple paint. These lights gave a 
subdued and eerie glow to the interior. That 
was the rudimentary beginning of lighting 
effect in the motion picture theater. 

Not being a showman LeRoy Latham 
forgot about advertising his opening. The 
day before the first showing he was stand- 
ing in front of his theater when a tattered 
negro boy approached and gave respectful 
attention to what seemed to be going on. 
At last, cap in hand, he approached def- 
erentially. 

“Boss, kin I take around d’ handbills?” 

“Black boy, I think you may have an 
idea,” Latham responded. “Come with me 
to the printing office.” 


Henry Southall, colored, became the 
motion picture’s first advertising man. 
Henry therewith attached himself to LeRoy 
Latham and became the doorman, usher, 
janitor, electrician, orchestra and valet to 
the management. Henry did handsomely 
on fifty cents a day, piecing it out, it was 
discovered later, by the use of the theater 
in after hours for his own sterling pre- 
sentation of the two Galloping Dominces 
in the drama entitled “Come Seven.” 

The opening in Norfolk that hot August 
of 1895 proved a decided success. There 
was just one complication. It was dis- 
covered that a license was required from 
the city authorities. But the only amuse- 
ment license that seemed to apply was the 
circus license, rated at a hundred dollars 
a day. Obviously the picture show could 
not pay that. The city attorney and the 
exhibitor were both puzzled. Then LeRoy 
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Latham came through with a regular Yan- 
kee idea. He advertised admission free, 
contributions of 25 cents each received from 
all satisfied patrons. 

Delegations, skeptical about living pic- 
tures, called on the management for per- 
mission to stand behind the screen. They 
wanted to be sure there was no deceit. 
There was a strong suspicion that living 
actors were in some way casting their shad- 
ows through the canvas sheet. 


P in New York, meanwhile, Woodville 

Latham and his sons were having some 
difficulty with the finances of the Lambda 
company. Because of the success of his 
showing LeRoy Latham had been remitting 
installments in payment for his Virginia 
territorial franchise with great enthusiasm. 
Soon came daily wires from Otway. 

“Can we draw on you for a hundred.” 

At last the Norfolk show had to move 
because there were no new pictures to show. 
A month of the Nicholas Sisters and the 
surf at Atlantic City was all that Nor- 
folk would pay for. Newport News was 
the next stop. 

At Newport News a wandering adven- 
turer, one Jack McConaughey, a boyhood 
acquaintance of LeRoy Latham, strolled 
in and offered his services as an expert. 

“What you fellows want is a regular 
big top showman—that’s me. I’m a cir- 
cus clown, but I got so good the outfit 
got jealous—now I’m resting.” 

McConaughey joined out. He suggested 
stretching the show by inserting an act. 
He proposed to pose as “living statuary.” 
Tights were ordered by wire from New 
York and an announcement was put in the 
newspapers. The tights did not arrive for 
the opening night. There was acute dis- 
tress. In the last hour McConaughey got 
an inspiration. 

“Send for some lampblack—I’'ll black up 
and pose as ebony statuary. That’s a 
novelty—ought to be a hit.” 

And so it proved. The audience in the 
Newport News Opera House was thrilled. 
Henry Southall, master of effects, in the 
wings was peevish about it. Ebony statu- 
ary was no treat to Henry. McConaughey’s 
closing number was entitled “The Fall of 
Man.” He sat immobile in the spotlight, 
holding aloft a gilded apple in a jet fingered 
hand. 

“The Fall of Man” rang out the voice of 
the announcer. As the spotlight flashed on 
the posing artist, Henry kicked over the 
thunder machine and spilled the crash box 
back stage. The din shook the opera house. 
It sounded like the fall of the universe. 

The audierice got its breath and broke 
into a riot of applause. 

Out a rear exit went Henry, with the 
ebony statuary in hot pursuit. 

The run in Newport News was brief. 
The living pictures show moved to Rich- 
mond, LeRoy Latham’s home town, 
where he had relatives and family tradi- 
tions and all that. By way of promotion 
it occurred to the young exhibitor that it 
might be well to give a special premiere 
presentation for the young daughters of the 
South in attendance at Richmond’s most 
exclusive female seminary. In their dimi- 


ties and organdies and muslins, accompanied | 
by their prim preceptresses, the girls of | 


the school marched en masse to the Rich- 
mond Opera House. The picture of the 
waves at Atlantic City went over to a 
rippling round of applause. “The Side- 


walks of New York” went over nicely. 
But the Nicholas Sisters and their split 
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**And I thought above all things, my skin was clean! ”’ 


Occlusia— banished now, in 
sixty minutes! 





Discovery of a Skin Physic Gives Adults the Clear, 
Clean Complexion of a Child 


(occluded or clogged skin pores). 

People of scrupulous bodily clean- 
liness with facial pores swollen with 
waste matter. Not apleasant condition 
to contemplate! Thanks to science it 
need no longer be tolerated. An ele- 
ment that purges every pore it touches 
has been found. An English scientist, 
M. J. McGowan, discovered it. 


A magnified view of the human skin 
before and after athorough movement 
of the pores would cause any dainty 
woman towritethis specialist posthaste. 
If you saw just one of the fifty or more 
demonstrations I witnessed, you would 
realize the folly of any effort towards 
smooth skin texture and colorful com- 
plexion without first attending to this 
thorough cleansing underneath. It all 
happens in an hour. The newly-found 
skin laxative acts swiftly. The scientific 
term for it is Terradermalax. Its action 
is almost immediate; evacuation of 
every tiny opening in the skin struc- 
ture is complete. Indescribable Impuri- 
ties are expelled—all matters—soft or 
hard—is passed by the pores. Skinisleft 
relieved, relaxed, and glowing pink.The 
resultant natural color lasts for days. 


Any skin specialist will tell you why 
every youngster’s skin is downy-soft 
and fair—the pores do not become ir- 
regular except with years. Occlusia 
rarely sets in until one is of age. In 
other words, complexion at 50 can be 
as perfect as it was at 16 or 18 now 
that an unfailing aid to evacuation of 
pores is known, 


Another important result from Ter- 
radermalax; it makes powdering per- 


G eer womenin 100 have occlusia 


fectly harmless. The fine particles 
which work down into delicate facial 
pores are carried away with the rest. 


Terradermalax is compounded ina 
clay of exquisite smoothness. Spread- 
ing it starts laxation. Put it on face and 
neck—in a short hour wipe off—and 
behold a skin and complexion frans- 
formed. Clear and colorful to the eye; 
clean and wholesome beneath. Not a 
trace of occlusia remains not a black- 
head, pimple, or other unclean acumula- 
tion. 1 have seen positive proof of this 
at the laboratory where McGowan 
made his amazing discovery. 


Stores cannot handle Terradermalax 
because the active ingredient is of limit- 
ed life. The laboratory supplies enough 
for two months, shipped the day com- 
pounded, thelabel dated. Thelaboratory 
fee is only $2.50, paid on delivery. Or, 
if you expect to be out when postman 
calls, you may send $2.50 with order. 
Either way, you may have this small 
fee back if not delighted and astonished 
with results. Use the handy form 
printed here: 


DERMATOLOGICAL LABORATORIES 
329 Plymouth Court, Chicago 

Please send two months’ supply of freshly compound- 

ed Terradermalax soon as made. I will pay tman 

just $2.50 foreveryt'ing. My movey to be refunded if 

asked. (75) 





(Write your name very plainly on this line) 





(«Complete mail addrees here or in margin) 
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Exquisitely 
Different 
Parfume 


RAGRANT asa 

flower, yet Subtle as 
incense—distinctly dif- 

ferent from the ordinary 
erfume—that's 

FREKO! No wonder 

it is increasing in pop- 

$1.25 ularity by_ leaps and 
7 bounds. This concen- 
trated essence of rare exotic odors is 
carefully blended by perfumers whose art 
has been rfected by years of skilful 
practice. You have tried others—now 


You CanTry Treko for 50c! 
You'll be delighted with this exclusive 
rfume at the mioderate price. Just a 

fietle TREKO suffices to leave a delight- 

fragrance, 


universall 
f unable to secure TREK’ 
from your local dealer, send 50c for 
special trial bottle. 


KIEFER-STEWART CO. 


fully lingering 


pleasing. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
Here is 50c for special trial bottle of Treko. 


Name .. 
Address 


























Dorothy Dalton’s 
Beauty Chat 


Miss Dorothy Dalton, the actress famous the 
world over for her beautiful complexion, says: ““ Any 
girl or woman can have 
a beautiful, rosy-white 
complexion and clear, 
smooth, unwrinkled 
skin like mine if she 
will follow my advice 
and use Derwillo in 
combination with Liska 
cold cream. Both are 
simple but very effec- 
tive toilet preparations. 
I use’ Derwillo for the 
instant beauty it im- 
parts and Liska cold 
cream to cleanse the 
skin, and make it soft 
and smooth.” 


It is easy to apply, 
absolutely harmless, 
and has a marvelous 
effect upon the skin. 
One application proves 
it. Try this combina- 
tion to-day on your 
face, neck, hands and 
arms, and you will be 














delightfully surprised. —i 
Derwillo comes in three Dorothy Dalton 
shades: flesh, white and brunette. At toilet counters | 
everywhere. 


POPULARITY FOLLOWS THE 


UKULELE 


Play quaint dreamy Hawaiian music 
or latest songs on the Ukulele and 
) ou will be wanted everywhere. 
‘S) We teach by mail 20 simple les- 

sons; give you free with every 

course a genuine Hawaiian Uku- 

le. music, everything—no extras. 
Ask us to send the story of Hawaiian 
music. You will love it. No obliga- 
tion, absolutely free. 
















HAWAIIAN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
300 West 34th St., Dept. 


3€, NEW YorK | 
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The Romantic History of the Motion Picture 


(Continued from page 103) 


dance did not seem to be so good. The 
temperature went off rapidly. The Rich- 
mond engagement was not an entire success. 

LeRoy Latham returned to the north and 
lithography, putting the eidoloscope machine 
into a warehouse where it was to repose 
for twenty-six years, until unearthed for 
the making of the picture which appeared 
among the illustrations of the second chap- 
ter of this history. 

Henry Southall’s advertising job in the 
films was gone. He retired from the 
theatrical world to devote himself to’ golf— 
African golf. When twenty years later 
Henry began to see stories in the papers 
about the riches of the motion pictures he 
was sure his one time employer must surely 
be one of those New York film millionaires. 
Henry stowed away on a boat and came 
to New York, expecting to find his old 
boss and enter a basking service in some 
gilded mansion on Fifth Avenue. 

Henry became a pathetic figure, ragged 
and wistful, going from theater to theater 
in New York, “Please, boss, does you know 
Mistah Latham ?” 

Winter came on and the quest wore 
Henry to extreme penury. It was hope- 
less. Box office girls and curt door men 
laughed at the somber-faced darky and told 
him to “beat it.” Henry went home. 

But the faithful shall be rewarded. 

One day in the busy year of 1920 LeRoy 
Latham, sitting in his office overlooking 
Bryant Park, had a flash back of memory 
to his motion picture days, and Henry. 
He called a secretary. 

“Letter to Henry Southall—don’t know 
the address, just make it Henry Southall, 
colored, Norfolk, Virginia. Maybe the post- 
office will find him.” 

Four days later Henry came bowing and 
smiling into the offices of the Latham 
Lithograph Company. He has been em- 
ployed there ever since. 

“If the boss an’ me’d a stayed in this 
fillum business we’d be billionaires right 
now,” says Henry. “But I’m satisfied.” 


T Christmas time Henry goes out “to 

de big house” of the Lathams at 
Plandome, Long Island, to share in the holi- 
day largess, as in the golden days in the 
Old South. 

Shortly after LeRoy Latham started the 
exploitation of the eidoloscope in Virginia 
a showing opened in Boston, with indif- 
ferent success, and in Chicago at the Olym- 
pic Theater. Wiliam Selig, then at work 
on his own projection machine in Peck 
Court, was in the first audience, Septem- 
ber, 1895. He got a sample of the film 
used in the Latham machine, about three 
feet of the Duncan Ross-Ernest Roeber 
wrestling match. This is still among Mr. 
Selig’s treasured archives and is probably 
the only bit of Latham film in existence. 

In Washington Thomas Armat and C. 
Francis Jenkins had completed their first 
successful machines for the Cotton States 
Exposition at Atlanta. They made three 
projectors, anticipating an increasing busi- 
ness after the first showing. They had 
heard nothing informative of the Latham 
showings. 

Shortly after Armat arrived in Atlanta, 
in September, for the opening of the ex- 
position and his motion picture concession, 
he found Grey Latham there with an 
eidoloscope. The Latham exhibit was not 
at the exposition but at a store room down- 
town, 

The Armat-Jenkins motion picture ma- 
chine, equipped with Edison films, took up 
its stand in a little shedlike theater next 
door to the Hagenbeck animal show. 

Chief among the items of the program 
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was a film depicting the graces of “Anna- 
belle the Dancer.” It was made at the 
Edison “Black Maria” in West Orange. 
This picture, often discussed in picture an- 
nals, has for many years been erroneously 
attributed to other sources. Verification 
may be found in the first Edison film 
catalogue, included among the exhibits of 
early day patent suits in the federal courts. 


HE show at the Cotton States Exposi- 

tion met a skeptical audience. The 
first crowd bolted when the lights were 
turned out to darken the screen for the 
pictures. A barker was employed to invite 
the public to “come in free—you can pay 
when you go out if you are satisfied.” 
Everyone paid who entered, but few 
entered. 

The show was just in a fair way to start 
drawing a real patronage when a fire, start- 
ing at night from an overturned torch in a 
nearby cotton exhibit, swept that end of the 
exposition and severely damaged the pic- 
ture show. It was closed. 

But shortly before the fire Jenkins de- 
parted for Washington, taking with him 
one of the projection machines. He went 
on to his home in Richmond, Indiana, 
where he gave that village its first showing 
of motion pictures, The Richmond Tele- 
gram of Wednesday, October 30, 1895, told 
with enthusiasm of the showing of the night 
before and ventured to say that the new 
invention “has a fortune in it.” Previous 
references to this early day showing set- 
ting the date in June of 18094, misleading 
many writers, are incorrect. 

Back in Washington, in November, dif- 
ferences arose between Armat and Jenkins. 
Armat’s brothers who had financed the un- 
successful Atlanta showing faced a loss. 
In the settlement of claims and controver- 
sies, to conserve their interests they ac- 
cepted Jenkins’ offer to sell his share in the 
pending Armat-Jenkins applications for 
patents. The application in question cov- 
ered the “Boston gear machine” made in 
August. Jenkins sold his interest for 
$2,500. A long fight and a great deal more 
investment was ahead of the Armats be- 
fore they were to win a profit. 

Meanwhile Thomas Armat set to work to 
improve his machine. A number of new 
models were made. Among the important 
improvements was a method of producing 
slack in the film to take up the shocks 
of the beater which jerked the picture 
through the machine. 

After proper patent applications had been 
made Armat again set determinedly at the 
problem of getting his machine on the mar- 
ket. He wrote to Raff & Gammon, the 
Edison selling agents who handled the kinet- 
oscope distribution. 

A reply came from F. R. Gammon. “We 
doubt that you have a successful machine 
to project pictures as the Edison people 
have tried to make one and have not suc- 
ceeded.” 

“Come at my expense and I will show 
you,” Armat wired. 

On the eighteenth day of December, 1895, 
the skeptical Gammon arrived at Armat’s 
office in Washington. , 

The shades were pulled down and to the 
rhythmic hum of the beater machine Anna- 
belle danced on the wall. 

When the showing was over Armat had 
a contract with Raff & Gammon to sup- 
ply projection machines, while the film for 
them was to come from the Edison estab- 
lishment. 

The real history of the screen had begun. 
But there were mighty complications loom- 
ing just ahead. 

(To be continued) 

















The Dust Flower 


(Concluded from page 45) 


“Do you know where my wife has gone 
—or why?” 

She stared at him. 

“Oh!” she said. “Rash—can’t you see it 
had to end? This mad business was ruin- 
ing you—” 

“So—you did drive her away?” 

“If you choose to put it so—I made her 
see the truth—” 

He turned from her, raging. And Steptoe 
came to him. 

“Tf you follow that man, Mr. Rash—” 

“Of course—get a cab—!” 








The Dust Flower 


ARRATED, by permission, from 

the Goldwyn photoplay by 
Basil King. Directed by Rowland 
V. Lee, with the following cast: 
Letty Gravely....Helene Chadwick 
Rashleigh Allerton....James Rennie 
Barbara Walbrook..Mona Kingsley 


SEOPHLOE .ccccee Claude Gillingwater 
SE sbbesdercereden Edward Peil 
Gee scdccccccseaes George Periolat 




















Once more Rashleigh Allerton moved in 
a haze. But this time he knew what 
moved him. Gone was the obsession of 
his false love for Barbara. He knew that 
only Letty mattered, in all the world. He 
stormed into Ott’s place. Ott, frightened, 
gave way before Allerton, and pointed to 
the yard. 

“Her father—talking to her—out there—” 

It was a red mist of rage that clouded 
his eyes now. He saw Flack, whip in hand; 
Letty, dressed as the girls in the vile resort 
were dressed, lying, moaning at his feet. 
Then vengeance descended upon Flack. And 
in the sheer joy of battle Rashleigh Allerton 
emerged from the mists of self deception 
and of doubt. 

It was in the arms of her lover and her 
husband that Letty opened her eyes at last 
—to know that he was carrying her to the 
home from which she need never fly again. 


Paper Film? 


ABORATORY and technical departments 

of the Hollywood studios are much in- 
terested in a new invention recently brought 
to their attention which claims to present 
a paper film for making motion pictures. 
The invention is that of two young foreigners 
and is being investigated by experts with a 
great deal of attention. 

If it proves successful, it will mean much 
more than a mere novelty. 

At present, motion pictures are made on 
a celluloid film which is very expensive. If 
a paper print could be turned out at low 
cost, it would beyond a doubt revolutionize 
the entire motion picture industry. A paper 
film could probably be bought for a few 
dollars, where a celluloid one costs hun- 
dreds. 

Projection machines, while they are ex- 
pensive, can be bought for little more than 
the cost of a phonograph or an electrical 
piano. So people would soon be able to 
have motion pictures in their homes, buy- 
ing the films as they now buy rolls for 
the player piano or records for the phono- 
graph. 
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HYGLO 


Manicure peapepations 
of Quality 





Use HYGLO For A 


Manicure Supreme 
At Costs No More Than Others 


Women of wealth and culture show 
such adecided preference for HYGLO 
Manicure Preparations of Quality, 
that some folks think of HYGLO as 
expensive. 


Yet the fact iss HYGLO costs the 
same as other preparations of inferior 
merit used by women who do not 
know HYGLO’s excellence. 


35c buys HYGLO Nail Polish—in 
powder, cake or in the increasingly 
popular liquid form. And a 35c 
bottle of HYGLO Cuticle Remover 
contains twice the quantity you get 
in other brands. Each preparation 
has that Super-Quality which dis- 
tinguishes HYGLO from all others. 
HYGLO individual preparations and sets (at 
50c, $1.50, $3.00) are sold at department, drug 
and specialty stores. If not easily procurable, 
we'll handle your order by mail. A small sam. 


ple, with helpful booklet, “For the Hands of a 
Lady”, willbe sent upon receipt of Zcin stamps. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. Est. 1873 
127 West 24th Street, New York 


























There’s no longer the slightest need 
of feeling ashamed of your freckles, 
as Othine—double strength—is guar- 
anteed to remove these homely spots. 
Simply get an ounce of Othine — double 
strength —from any druggist and apply a 
little of it night and morning and you should 
soon see that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
t is seldom that more than an ounce is 
‘to completely Geer the skin and gain a 
beautiful clear complexion 
Be sure to ask for the doubie strength Othine, as this 
is sold under peasants of money back if it fails to 








FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a 
Veil; Remove Them With 
Othine—Double Strength 
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Seasick ? & 
Be guided by the experience 


of thousands of travelers the 
world over and use 


MOTHERSILL’S | 
SEASICK REMEDY BA 


It prevents and relieves nausea. 
Officially adopted by Steamship , - 
mpanies on both fresh and salt , 
water. Contains no cocaine, mor- 
phine, opium, chloral, coal tar pro- 
ducts or their derivatives, nor other 

habit forming drugs. 

Sold by leading druggists — 75: 
and $1.50 on guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 








Moatresl, New York, 
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and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many cartoonists and illus- 
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personal individual lessons by mail! 
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_in his timid, ineffectual way. 
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The Girl Who Was Too Beautiful 


(Continued from page 21) 


| the city, after a courtship that lasted three 
| days. There was a wedding supper at 
the bride’s home—a bride so marvelously 
lovely in her simple white dress that the 
| guests were speechless before her. 

And a bride, who, when the rural gaieties 
were over, clung an instant to her father, 


(}| kissed her mother, and followed her new 
4 | husband out into the night, glad in a strange, 


newly-awakened way of the beauty she 
might bring him as a wedding gift. 

But the nemesis that hung above her 
beauty trailed her light footsteps even here. 

Three days later it was discovered that 
the man had a legal wife, who, waiting 
anxiously at home with her three children 
for his return, had seen the license in the 


' paper. 


Utterly crushed and broken-hearted, the 
child bride, who was not a bride, hid herself 
and her shame and grief from the world. 
She could not be found. 

The man, went home to his wife. He 
declared he remembered nothing of the 
marriage, that the girl’s beauty had cast a 
spell over him under which he suffered com- 
plete amnesia. 

For two days then I helped a frantic 
father search for his girlh He was an old 
man. He felt that he should have protected 
the child more carefully. He blamed him- 
self. And when at last we found her, hid- 
den like some stricken thing in the home 
of a married woman friend, her dark hair 
down to her knees, her face white as sea- 
foam, he took her into his arms as though 
she had been six and someone had broken 
her doll. 

A week later, the man she had married 
was declared by doctors to be suffering from 
a permanent mental disorder, as the result 
of a blood clot. His obsession was the 
face of the Too Beautiful Girl. He seemed 
bewitched by her loveliness. They operated, 
hoping to remove the clot that caused the 
pressure. 

He died on the operating table. 


T was that experience, for she had loved 

him and she had seen the wife and three 
babies whom she had so _ unknowing'y 
wronged, which first stirred the mind behind 
that beautiful face. The depth of an emo- 
tional nature, of a hunger for life and expe- 
rience that today is a tremendous artistic 
force, drove her to seek for the things she 
hardly knew existed—for love, beauty, color, 
study, people, culture, emotion. 

Her family had moved to El Centro, a 
little town on the desert in Imperial Valley. 
A raw town then, without a single advantage, 
without beauty, without anything to offer a 
nature yearning for new food, a nature 
beginning to unfold as a rose blooms. 

So the girl left home and went to Los 
Angeles to find work. 

But her father was a man and he knew 
something of the effect of a face like hers 
upon other men. He was afraid for her, 
He followed 
her, begged her to come home. She loved 
him, too, but she thought of the desert, 
the loneliness, and she refused to go back. 

She had forgotten that she still wasn’t 
of age. 

Her father went to the juvenile authori- 
ties. He asked them to send her home and 
to force her to stay home. 

And the kindly, wise old judge looked into 
that face, with its great sea-green, mist- 
gray, pansy-purple eyes, its carved scarlet 


| lips, the rich, black hair against the pearl 
| skin—and sent her home. 


As soon as she was eighteen she started 
again to find work. 
Like Helen of Troy, her face had launched 
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tragedy—had spelled disaster. No matter 
how innocent she had been, the fact re- 
mained. 

She couldn’t find work. Nobody wanted 
her. They were afraid. Even the movies 
were superstitious about her. It was all 
very well to be beautiful—but not too beau- 
tiful. 

Cabarets were not so fussy. She learned 
to dance, 

Later came vaudeville. 

She is now living very quietly in Holly- 
wood with her sister, almost a recluse. She 
does not attend parties and her friends are 
literary people. 


WONDER what you and I would do 

with our lives if we should suddenly be 
given the gift of perfect beauty. I wonder 
if we, with great beauty and little else, 
would have molded our lives any better 
than some of the other beautiful women 
who have made shipwreck ? 

And I wonder if we would have come 
back as Barbara La Marr has. The ab- 
normal quality of her beauty began to fade. 

She became wise, with the wisdom of 
women who have grappled with life bare- 
handed. 

She began to write, first very lovely and 
successful little verse. 

Then scenarios. 

Under her new name of Barbara La Marr 
—for that was not her name when she was 
the Too Beautiful Girl—she wrote a number 
of excellent screen stories. At last she went 
into the scenario department at Fox. 

Always, in the back of her mind, had been 
the intense desire to act. Much as she liked 
her writing, and she was very clever at it, 
it was not the thing she wanted most to do. 

She made the break. Her first part was 
with Fox. Her next with Anita Stewart 
in “Harriet and the Piper.” She has made 
seven pictures altogether, including the 
“Musketeers” and the forthcoming Ingram 
production “The Prisoner of Zenda,” in 
which she plays Antoinette. 

She is now making “Black Orchids’—a 
play and a réle which should establish her 
as one of the great young dramatic actresses 
of the screen. I believe Rex Ingram thinks 
it will make her the greatest. 

Her beauty is indisputably tempered, 
though even now most women would love 
to look as she looks. 

But a woman might be the biggest dumb- 
bell in creation and still she could not live 
the life that Barbara La Marr has lived 
without learning and knowing a great deal 
—a great deal about emotion, about men 
and women, about life and philosophy and 
human nature. 

About suffering. 
tions. About joy. 

I don’t know how you will feel about 
this bit of life. 

But I, for one, am willing to stand uncov- 
ered before it. 

Because [ still uncover before suffering 
that the outward circumstances of life force 
upon the innocent, the scheme of drama that 
sends us things before we are ready for 
them. 

I do not salute the waste and fall and 
wreckage sheer physical beauty often makes 
—the map of empires it shifts. 

But I am willing to salute the unconquer- 
able soul of a girl who can beat her own 
destiny and with her bare hands climb 
back up the cliff over which life has thrown 
her. 

If women have progressed, if we have 
gained that tremendous sense of justice 
which is the essential of life in and for the 
world, as women, we ought to be very 

(Concluded on page 107) 


About elemental emo- 




































































The Girl Who Was Too 
Beautiful 


(Concluded) 


proud of Barbara La Marr and the thing 
she has made of herself. 

Not a success. That can be achieved in 
too many ways. 

But a great actress—for we cannot dispute 
the word of men like Rex Ingram and Fred 
Niblo. 

Barbara La Marr owes nothing to anyone 
but herself. 

She had neither the training nor the char- 
acter to use her beauty to advantage when 
it was at its height. 

She came through tragedy—humiliation— 
fire. 

When her beauty lost its stupendousness, 
when her chance came to avoid the limelight 
and the drama, she did it. 

Some of the ships she launched were ship- 
wrecked. But those she cared to save, she 
has saved. 

It is one of the oldest theories in the 
world that knowledge of life makes great 
acting—really great acting. From the heart 
that has suffered every woe in the world, 
that has mounted every peak of joy. From 
the mind that has tasted raw every sort of 
loneliness and hurt and betrayal and an- 
guish, that has whirled before the scarlet 
and joy of perfect bliss. From that heart 
comes acting such as Duse and Bernhardt 
and Rachel and Siddons gave the world. 

Laughter that has tinkled in the face of 
pelting stones. Tears that have flowed be- 
fore the quicksilver of joy. These things, 
say many great authorities, ripen into art 
and acting that are beyond the mummer and 
the technician. 

There are not many girls among our 
screen stars who have these things. 

Oddly enough, most of them began so 
young, most of them have known very little 
of real life. 

Most of them understand merely the tech- 
nique of it. 

They have never felt the things they 
have to portray. 

But Barbara La Marr is different. 

She starts with a very different training. 

It will be interesting to see what she does. 
If she proves the theory to be right. If 
she goes beyond the mark set by the others 
who have not known life face to face as 
she has. 

And, do you know, I rather think she will. 





Wisdom From the Poets 


HE poets help out amazingly at times. 

It is in times of greatest puzzlement 
when what to do seems almost unanswer- 
able, that this splendid bit of verse from 
Charles Kingsley comes as first aid: 


Do the thing that’s nearest, 
Though it’s rough at whiles. 

Helping when you meet them, 
Lame dogs over stiles. 


Here is 
cox: 


another, by Ella Wheeler Wil- 


So many gods, so many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind, 

Is all this sad world needs. 




















There is guidance enough here for a life- 
time —Ohio State Journal. 
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Famous Betty Blythe, lovely ‘Queen 
of Sheba,” likes Neet best of all 
to keep underarm silken-smooth and skin daint- 
ily free of hairgrowth. Velvety Neet, soothing 
and fragrant, ready for use as it comes, swiftly 
erases all annoying hair. Neet is the only com- 
fortable remover of armpit hair, and its use 
there allays distressing perspiration—chiefly due 
to the morbid hairgrowth! Neet makes your 
skin like satin, and never fails to delight its 
user. Regular size 50c, 60c in Canada, at all 
drug and department stores, or if you wish 
first to prove its wonderful results, send 20c 
for a liberal trial size to Hannibal Pharmacal 
Company, 659 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Properly Trained Artists Earn $100 a week and up. 
Be : oper Both 
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ing. 


practical course—taught by the largest and most widely 
known Commercial Art Organization in the field with 20 
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REDUCE Yow Weight 
With or Without Music 


Why not weigh ezacily what you 
should be free from sluggishness, short- 
ness of breath, torpid liver—feel light, 
young and athletic? You can. I’m 
sure of it! I can help you—as I have 
helped 110,000 other women. To 
music, if you have a phonograph. 
Without music, if you have none, 


Send for Trial Record Free 


Learn how simple, sure, actually fun, it all is. My 
course is planned by a woman and is safer for 
women. Igive personal advice for correcting your 
individual ailments. Entirely different from “set” 


College—a Department of the Meyer 
Company — offers you a different and practical train- 
If you like to draw, develop your talent. Study this 


years’ success—which each year produces and sells to ad- 
vertisers in the United States and Canada over ten 
thousand commercial drawings. Who else could 
give you so wide an experience? Commercial 
Art is a business necessity — the de- 
mand for commercial artists is greater 
every year. It’s a highly paid, 
intensely intercsting profession, 
equally open to both men and 












women. Home study instruction. on quercions. Bend Lea § to pay bostage, pecking. ws. 
f | hool. or trial phonograph recor eep the reco’ 
B.A 4. 2a >. Opportunity” - if you decide to take my course, deduct the ba 


from your tuition. Write for trial record TODA 


Susanna Coanptt 
Dept. 35 1819 Broadway ew York City 


—for half the cost of mailing— 4c in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
of COMMERCIAL ART 

Michigan Ave. at 20th Street 

Dept. 31, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















The french way to remove hair 


O dainty, so pure, and so safe is 
X-Bazin that French women have, 
for more than a hundred years, been us- 
ing it with marvelous results, on the face 
as wellas on the armsand underthearms. 


It’s Safe For Your Face! 


X-Bazin is a flesh-colored powder, delicately rose 
perfumed, exquisitely French in its daintiness, 
wonderfully clean and effective. It works like 
magic,leaving the skin smooth,white,cool, and free 
from all objectionable hair. After using X-Bazin, 
ee will be delighted to notice how effectively the 
uture growth of hair has been diminished. This is 
its chief advantage over shaving, which surely en- 
courages further growth. 


At all drug and department stores. soc. and $1.00 
in the U.S, and Canada, Elsewhere 75c. and $1.50. 


Send 10c fortrial sampleanddescriptivebooklet. 


Made by the makers of Sozodont. 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. 
ibutors in the United States and Canada 


Sole 
Dept. B. 16th Street and Irving Place, New York 
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All the Beauty 
and Charm of 


BED HAIR 


~ is Yours 
> Ud Without Cutting 

; \ Your Own Hair 
Rites shion Decrees 


eee Doseen Hair . 


—V 
“National “Rob 
ationa O 
Patented 
—gives you the beautiful desired effect of Bobbed Hair 
without cutting off your own precious hair or ruining it by 
curling or burning. If your hair is already cut and you 
want it to grow without any unpleasant annoyance, wear 
a National Bob. Blends perfectly with your own hair. 
Positively cannot be detected. Just a moment—on anu off 


HOW TO ORDER Ment ym we 
Simply send strand of hair with $10.00. e-Lashes 
“ Bab willbe shipped at once, or $ y 

eend strand of bair alone and pay 
postman. Satisfaction guaran 

or money refunded. Send for 
FREE catalogue. 


National Hair Nets 


Ask your dealer or send 65 cents 
for Boudoir Box of 6 Guaranteed perfect, 
extra size, Real Human hair! State color and 65 
style (cap or fringe). 


NATIONAL HAIR GOODS COMPANY 
Dept. 76 386 Sixth Avenue, New York 


NeedMoney? 


We offer you an opportunity to earn real mon- 
ey taking orders for new line of JOLLY 
MOLLY street and house dresses among your 
neighbors and friends. Every woman wants 
one or more of these attractive, distinctively 
demgned low-priced dresses. Mrs. Burge, & 

ousewife, earned $37.50 extra one week. 
Write for details. The Domestic Products 
Co., 616 Davies Blidg., Dayton, oa. 
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- RT’S going to the dogs,” remarked 
the High Brow. “And the motion 
picture is responsible.” 

“How come?” inquired the Human Be- 
ing, with one eye cocked longingly on the 
poster at the entrance to the Criterion 
Theater. 

“That,” went on the High Brow, dis- 
dainfully, metaphorically  stilettoing the 
aforesaid innocent poster with his long, 
skinny index finger; “that is the nadir of 





“a 
Agents 


| dramatic depravity.” 

“As bad as that?” said the Human Be- 
|ing. “Dear, dear! It does sound fierce, 
don’t it?” But his voice had the absent- 
minded tone of one who is wondering 
where he has left his vest pocket dictionary. 

“In the patois of the street,” said the 
High Brow, “Bill Hart is the bunk.” 

“Why, now, I thought he was rather 
good,” said the Human Being, in the apolo- 
getic way one has when his bosom friend 
overhears the wife say she just won’t cook 
dinner for that bum—so there. 

“Ah, that’s because your taste has been 
vitiated by long contamination.” The High 
Brow spoke now without a trace of anger. 
His pity was of the gentlest. “But you 
should know that the very poorest spoken 
drama is higher art than the (so-called) 
best film.” 

“T dunno,” said the Human Being, dubi- 
ously. “I went to a burlesque show last 
week, and—” 

“Man,” broke in the High Brow sav- 
agely; “you need education from the very 
beginning. Come in and I'll instruct you 
in the faults of this performance.” 

“I’m game,” said the Human Being, with 
snappy alacrity. 





It was a pastoral scene that met their 
gaze on the screen. 

Already the brow of the villain was low- 
ering like a storm cloud upon the lives of 
a rustic couple who were exchanging happy 
greetings. And to make certain that this 
fact got home, the sub-title said so, too. 

“Now, that’s all wrong,” ejaculated the 
High Brow. “The audience should be left 
to find that out for itself.” 

“Uh-huh,” acquiesced the Human Being, 
hastily, like one who hates to be disturbed. 

“Sompn fierce, Lizzie,” muttered a flapper 
behind them, dexterously juggling a hunk 
of Wrigley’s between her teeth. “That 
nut’s readin’ the titles out aloud.” 

The High Brow swallowed the insult and 
glued his eyes on the screen. Stolidly, like 
|/a red man at the stake, he endured the 
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Higher Criticism 


torture, without a whimper, past the middle 
of the play. 

The action was moving iorward with the 
irresistible impetuosity of a cyclone. Not 
even an asthmatic fat man wheezed. A bit 
of film had hypnotized the emotions of two 
thousand people. 

Things were growing tenser and tenser. 
The orchestra turned on the notes of terror. 
The villain had the heroine covered with 
his revolver, her beautiful face—beautiful 
still in the face of death—suffused with 
tears. There came an interruption. A little 
child’s innocent smile stayed the assassin’s 
hand. 

The High Brow’s soul was wrung to the 
core. “That’s awful,” he groaned, “it isn’t 
true to human nature.” 

“Say, Liz,” said the Wrigley expert, mas- 
ticating loudly between words, in his ear, 
“we've got one of them there critics in our 
midst.” 

“Uh-huh,” agreed Liz, “and so impolite 
he ain’t got sense enough to keep his mouth 
shut.” 

A deep silence followed, save for the low 
moaning of the orchestra and the excited 
gnashing of gum. 

As the villain hesitated in his dirty work 
of revenge, entered Bill Hart, amid the 
plaudits of the High Brow’s fellow spec- 
tators. 

Bill’s advent was the signal for the quick 
turning of the tables—a battle royal, a shot 
in the air, a sudden downfall of all wicked- 
ness—i. e. the villain—followed humor, 
laughter, light hearts, kisses. Fadeout. 
The show was over. 





Out in the open, the Human Being sur- 
reptitiously wiped his glasses. Pictures al- 
ways makes my eyes red, he needlessly ex- 
plained. But the High Brow didn’t heed 
him. 

“Wasn’t that impossible?” he demanded, 
furiously. Whether he meant the film or 
the crushing of his higher criticism under 
the heel of a crude and illiterate proletariat, 
he didn’t elucidate. 

“IT dunno,” persisted the Human Being, 
stubbornly, “I thought it was a good show.” 

And then goaded to desperation by all this 
mad obtuseness, the High Brow fairly 
roared: 

“What’s the use of throwing pearls be- 
fore swine?” 

“Um,” meditated the Human Being aloud, 
“there’s such a thing as a swine before 
pearls, too.” 

But the High Brow had evaporated. 





ICHARD WALTON TULLY, who has 

written and produced many of our most 
successful, as well as our most spectacularly 
beautiful, plays says he has “low brow con- 
victions.” 

“Aristotle, thousands of years ago, taught 
what I consider the true principles of 
drama,” Mr. Tully states. “He said that 
every play should have six elements—that 
it should have Character, Plot, Diction, 
Song, Thought, and Spectacular movements. 
And he was right—though certain so-called 
high brows do not agree with him.” 

Mr. Tully says that the self confessed 
high brow is afraid of what he calls melo- 
drama. That he is afraid of the spectacular, 
and of emotion. His plays are built around 
the little sordid incidents of life—the drab 
| domestic tragedy, the brief comedy of mono- 
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Aristotle and the Kitchen Stove Drama 


tones, the suppressed romance of the kitchen 
stove and the darning basket. 

“J think,” he says simply, “that people 
need something different—a relief. People 
need sunshine, flowers, music. They need 
the high spots, the vivid brightness, the 
warm colors. That is what I have tried to 
give them in my plays.” 

Well known producers said Mr. Tully’s 
“The Bird of Paradise” would fail because 
no one had ever—at that time—done a 
drama of Hawaii. People didn’t know what 
a ukuleli was, or what “Alhoa” me. nt—then. 
But “The Bird of Paradise” did not fail. It 
furnished a starring vehicle, instead, for such 
actresses as Bessie Bariscale, Leonore Ulrich 
and Laurette Taylor. It was the same with 
“The Rose of the Rancho” and with “Omar 
the Tentmaker.” Also “The Masquerader.” 
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New American Beauty 


(Concluded from page 27) 


est tragedienne? Lillian Gish. 

A little; slender, blonde thing, almost a 
child. 

Beyond a question, it was Mr. Griffith’s 
little galaxy of beauty and talent that first 
began to effect this great change. 

Mary, Norma Talmadge, a really great 
beauty as well as a splendid actress, lovely, 
exquisite Blanche Sweet—to my mind the | 
most attractive woman we have ever had 
on the screen—Lillian and her little flame- 
like sister, Dorothy Gish, the Constance Tal- 
madge of the mountain girl in “Intolerance,” 
spiritual, pathetic little Mae Marsh, who 
under Griffith’s direction has given the screen 
some of its greatest performances, dark, 
soft-eyed Miriam Cooper. 

All of the new school. 
soft, essentially feminine. 

They broke upon us like a set of dazzling 
comets. | 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


PORMENANDWOMEN =$'700 & $8.00 SHOES 
ALSO MANY SMES AT $500 & $6.00 


WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


‘W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all: work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 


money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will 
find in our stores many kindsand styles 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
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SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
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All small, slender, 





R. GRIFFITH sensed, for he tells me | 
that he never thought consciously 
about it, that in those early days the screen 
would be best served by small women. 
While he established no definite type— 
there is the widest possible range for ex- 
ample between Mary Pickford and Norma 
Talmadge—he did establish certain distinctly 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 





new characteristics, the chief of these ap- = cae dade of our stores at factory cost. We donot | thehighest standard 
AGAINST make one cent of profit until the shoes } °f duality at the low- 


ninity, 
Gloria Swanson is only five feet tall. 
All the successful idols of the screen to- 
day are very small women. 
And this influence has permeated and | 
altered our whole conception of American | 
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est possible cost. 

The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 


are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


parentiy being smallness of stature and femi- | 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 











beauty. They cost no more in San Francisco | paid for the goods. 
Mary Miles Minter, Bebe Daniels, Betty than they doin New York. Insist upon Catalog Free. 

Compson, Viola Dana, Corinne Griffith, Ma- having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 

bel Normand, Lila Lee, Madge Bellamy, name and retail price stamped on the 

Edna Purviance, Marie Prevost, Mary Thur- sole. Do not take a substitute and pay President 





man, Mae Murray, Marion Davies, May 
Collins, Alice Terry, Florence Vidor, Mar- 
jorie Daw, Doris May, Mildred Davis, 


one or two extra profits. Order direct w,') “pougias Shoe Co., 
from the factory and save money. 126 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 











Colleen Moore, Helen Ferguson even the 
dramatic and dynamic Priscilla Dean, Con- 
stance Binney, who is even smaller than 
Miss Pickford, while they differ in many 
ways, follow the new Griffith tradition of 
small, very feminine beauty. 

Of the great stage actresses, who have 


come to the screen, the really successful ones Anklets % ae corey PaDEE ede 

have all been small and appealing. Nazim- for Reducing and 

ova is just over five feet. Pauline Fred- a8 oe D E A - 
erick is very small. Marguerite Clark and Extra High, $9.00 is to the ears what 


Billie Burke are typical ingenues—Miss 
Burke probably could claim to being the 
greatest ingenue we have ever produced in 


Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 
Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 

in fact the entire body or any part without dieting 

by wearing DR. WALTER’S Medicated Reducing 

RUBBER GARMENTS , 


Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 













“Don’t Shout” 


“*T hear you. 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I’ve a pair in my ears 

now, but invisible. | 

would not know I had them in, 
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y are invisible. 





Send ankle measurement when ordering. 
Send for illustrated Booklet 


| DR. JEANNE P. H. WALTER 









glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 


less and harmless. Anyone 









can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 
THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789,26 S. 15th St. Phila. 


























this country. 

Katherine MacDonald is very large. But 
she has never established her claim to being 
the American Beauty of the screen, despite 
admirers. 

Her face is lovely, but her coldness and 
the awkwardness of her movements have 
told against her with audiences which sub- 
consciously had accepted Mr. Griffith’s new 
ideals. 

Betty Blythe is probably the only tall 
woman to have made a big hit—but that 
was only in one picture, and her size has 
always told against Betty and kept her from 
doing many things. 

Even Theda Bara, of ancient memory, 
was a small woman. 

These are- the women, these idols of the 
screen, who are seen year in and year out 
by millions of people in every city and vil- 
lage of the United States. 

They are admired, discussed, absorbed, | 
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No Dread of Gray Hair 


O NOT dread gray hair and the signs of 
advancing age! The sure, safe way to 
tint gray, streaked, faded or bleached hair 
instantly to any shade of brown or black is 
with the modern hair tint, “‘Brownatone.” 
Easily applied, cannot be detected and will 
not rub or wash off. Greaseless, odorless, 
nothing to mix, no waiting, no disappoint- 
ment. Guaranteed harmless to hair, scalp 
or skin. All dealers 50c and $1.50. 
Trial bottle sent direct for 10c. The 
Kenton Pharmacal Co., 803 Coppin 
Bldg., Covington, Ky. 


BROWNATONE 


Use NaTone Lemonated Shampootoimprove 
the natural gloss and fluffiness of your hair. 
At druggists or direct, Large Bottle, 50 cents. 








"Men Notice 


very quickly the dainty woman— 
especially attractive in this season’s 
thin waists and low-cut gowns. 

Daintiness depends on a careful toil- 
étte, which must include the use of 
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They Can’t Fool the Public 


(Continued from page 47) 


endeavors to portray character with all 
accuracy within his power. Because of 
this standard there have been occasions dur- 
ing my five years of interviewing for this 
publication when I found it impossible to 
do an assignment. Perhaps the subject 
seemed to me so devoid of merit that I 
could find no high lights to relieve the 
shadows, and rather than paint an unpleas- 
ant character I refrained entirely. Or, per- 
haps,—and it does happen now and then,— 
I felt such an intense admiration and respect 
for a person that if I told my true im- 
pression I would be accused of being lauda- 
tory if not downright fulsome. 

Publicity is a tremendous force in de- 
veloping the value of a star, but it must 
have material with which to work. Only 
a very small part of the public can be 
fooled all the time. Fortunes have been 
expended in publicity and in lavish pro- 
ductions to force a player into favor—but 
to no avail. You can stuff a ballot box 
but you can’t stuff a boxoffice. Here is 
one democratic institution where the pub- 
lic will prevails, 


RODUCERS have lost fortunes in gam- 

bling upon stellar potentialities. Often- 
times they have picked actresses of beauty 
and average ability who appeared to be good 
bets but who failed to receive public en- 
dorsement. Why? They lacked character. 
They hadn’t that something within which 
gives individuality and _ holds interest. 
Physically they might be as beautiful as 
Mary Pickford or Lillian Gish; they might 
even have as much acting ability as those 
stars had a few years ago; but they haven't 
that most precious of assets which both 
Miss Pickford and Miss Gish posse:s—lov- 
able character. 

Occasionally I have been perplexed upon 
meeting a star who on the screen is dis- 
tinguished for certain likable traits, but 
who off screen seems to be of entirely dii- 
ferent character. But upon coming to know 
such a one more intimately I have found 
that the real is shown to the camera while 
the artificial is worn at home. In a word, 
he is himself on the screen; off-screen he 
is an actor. 

Sometimes, too, certain traits of a play- 
er’s nature may be so emphasized on the 
screen that you almost overlook other 
qualities. 

This was an error I made in regard to 
Mabel Normand. I thought of her as a 
roistering hoyden, pert and cockey, but not 
subtly charming. Perhaps I had not de- 
voted very much attention to her because 
she was not one of my favorites. Then 
I met Miss Normand. Expecting little to 
entice me, I found much. Through know- 
ing her off screen I have become an intense 
admirer of her on the screen. Of all the 
models in the Hollywood ate‘iers Miss Nor- 
mand’s seems to me the most captivating. 
That is because she has the qualities which 
I like—spontaneity, loyalty, tolerance, 
generosity, a brilliant mind and a lightning 
wit. 

Another alert personality is Norma Tal- 
madge: a warm and genuine one which 
the camera treats with consideration. She 
is a creature of moods; that is why she 
is able to express young girlhood in one 
picture and mature and dignified woman- 
hood in the next. Her actual self—which 
her family and friends know—is warm- 
hearted, generous impulsive, mischievous, 
unassuming. In fact, there is no celebrity 
who has so little veneer as Norma, ex- 
cepting Mabel Normand. The proof that 
she is herself very much like her screen 
personality is that her work has matured 
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with her, becoming more finished and less 
fiery with the seasons. 

Viola Dana plays herself on the screen. 
She is the eternal flapper, the expres- 
sion of flippant Young America. Her sis- 
ter, Shirley Mason, is more serious, more 
boyish than her celluloid shadow. There is 
an unexpected sprightliness in the real 
Rubye de Remer, whose film performances 
would lead one to expect an aloof dignity. 
Gloria Swanson is actually a petite, re- 
served person; there is nothing in the least 
demilleish about her. The close observer 
of the screen can easily detect this. Marion 
Davies, Priscilla Dean, Constance Ta!madge, 
Betty Compson—all express after office 
hours the same qualities which their screen 
work reveals, in greater or lesser degrees. 

Down in our hearts we all have a tre- 
mendous regard for certain virtues. Some 
of us prefer a sense of humor to all else; 
others demand sincerity first. Each has 
certain pet virtues, and the star who ap- 
pears to have these becomes a favorite. 
Thus you adore Mary Pickford because 
you see in her face the reflection of sweet 
womanliness and consideration for others. 
Or you may worship Lillian Gish for her 
fragile loveliness and spirituelle. Or Mabel 
Normand for her droll impudence, her quick 
wit and her air of bonhommie. 

If you like them for these qualities you 
will not be disappointed upon meeting them. 
On the contrary you will find their charm 
enhanced with personal contact. 

But the mistake which an idol-worship- 
per too often makes is in attributing all the 
virtues to his favorite. He likes a star for 
certain very human qualities and ends by 
expecting that star to be a divinity without 
a blemish. 

Stars sometimes undergo a change of 
character. Very few mortals can remain 
adamant to flattery. And I find—alas, 
alack!—that ’tis the male of the movie spe- 
cies who is the more susceptible. A mati- 
nee idol quite often listens to sycophantic 
droolings until he becomes persuaded that 
he really is a superman and that the earth 
is operated solely because he is on it. But 
about the time he has reached such a con- 
viction he experiences an awful crash and 
has to pick himself up from the debris, 
brush off a little vanity and seek a job in 
vaudeville. 

Was the public mistaken about him all 
along? Probably not. At the outset he 
doubtlessly was a likable fellow with cer- 
tain claims to merit, but success turned his 
head and he changed completely. Noting 
the change, the public simply declared a 
referendum and gently, but definitely, 
booted him off the pedestal. 


HAVE heard numerous votaries remark 

that a certain idol of the present is 
manifesting undue conceit. These, you may 
be sure, are the first rumors of that idol’s 
impending doom. 

The reason Wallace Reid has endured so 
long with both men and women is his 
frank geniality and his devil-may-care air. 
He doesn’t appear to take himself very 
seriously. Unless you know actors you can- 
not appreciate what a relief it is to find 
one who does not brood over himself and 
his future. 

Thomas Meighan has gained a _ tremen- 
dous following in the last year. Here, again, 
is absolute proof of the public’s perspicacity. 
Thomas is the regular, sane, all-round man 
that everyone—particularly men—like to 
see come out on top. 

Antonio Moreno, despite his fiery Span- 
ish temperament, is another one who de- 

(Concluded on page 111) 














They Can’t Fool the 
Public 


(Concluded) 


spises conceit. He once bawled out a fel- 
low actor who was manifesting airs. “Why 
should we be conceited?” he shouted. “If 
it weren’t for the movies we’d be making 
about fifty a week. There’s a lot of good 
bookkeepers making only that much.” 

You would not be disappointed in James 
Kirkwood were you to meet him outside 
the studio. The same qualities which he 
shows on the screen are apparent in real 
life. He is a man’s man; he takes his work 
seriously, for he doesn’t “think he is good;” 
but he refuses to take himself seriously. 
He can be disconcerted by a compliment. 

Then again I have watched another star 
pass from nonentity to fame and have ob- 
served the marked character change. From 
a genial young man with diversified inter- 
ests he has developed in a few short years 
into a selfish, egotistical bore, without any 
sense of humor and with no interest in any- 
thing that does not directly pertain to him- 
self. How long before this mental atti- 
tude becomes obvious to screen spectators 
I cannot say, but it is bound eventually to 
show, and then the decline in popularity will 
set in. 

Here we find a reason for the clamorous 
demand for new faces. We haven't tired 
of all the old ones, but we have tired of 
certain particular ones who have not kept 
the faith. We often catch ourselves say- 
ing that we liked a certain star a few 
years ago when she was fresh and un- 
spoiled. But now she doesn’t seem the 
same. It may be that she had little to 
offer and that little has become monotonous, 
but it is quite as likely that she actually has 
changed in character. 

Certainly we have not tired of Mary 
Pickford, Lillian Gish, Mabel Normand, 
Charlie Chaplin, and other old favorites. 
On the contrary they have developed men- 
tally and histrionically and their drawing 
power has developed in proportion. These 
artists have not let down in the presence 
of wealth and fame, but have appreciated 
and guarded the trust which the public has 
imposed in them, 

We all admire beauty, but we don’t love 
it with the enduring love that we give to 
character, 

The face that all Americans love, more 
than any other, perhaps, is a very homely 
face. The face of Abraham Lincoln. 


The Cinema’s Chance 


ERHAPS 5,000 persons in the United 

States knew Alexander Dumas’ great 
historic novel, “The Three Musketeers,” a 
few months ago. At the time, some months 
hence, when Douglas Fairbanks’ photoplay 
version of the tale is finally packed away 
in a film storehouse, 25,000,000 persons or 
more will know D’Artagnan and his sweet- 
heart, Constance, hero and heroine of the 
tale. Dumas’ novel has been before the 
public 77 years. It is one of the standard 
classics, but in pictures Douglas Fairbanks 
has told the story to more people than 
all who have read it since the book first 
left the presses. The fact merely re-em- 
phasizes the great opportunity for education 
which the motion picture offers—Grand 
Rapids Herald. 


“LTOW do you manage to sell so many fireless 
cookers?” 

"It’s due to my method of approach,” said the 
smart salesman. “I begin my little talk by saying, 
“Madame, I have called to enable you to spend every 
afternoon at the movies.’ "—Birmingham Age Herald. 
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YOU WIN THE $1250 PRIZE 


You might as well have it as anybody 
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Costs Nothing to Try 


There is no entrance fee and 
the contest is open to everybody 
except employees or relatives of 
employees of the Parvin- Shaw 
Co. This contest is virtually a 
means of ‘‘sampling’’ Pasha silk 
hosiery, but your list is just as 
eligible for a lst prize whether or 
not you place an order. 


The Largest and Nearest 
Correct List Wins 


The judges won’t even know 
whether or not you placed an 
order. But why not go after the 
big prizes? You take absolutely 
no chance. You get a quality of 
hosiery you would have to pay 
25% to 50% moye for over the 
counter, and we feel sure you will 
be delighted with them, but if 
you are not, return them and we 
will give you your 


Money Back at Any Time 


(either during or after the contest) 


If you need hosiery now, look 
over the price list, make your 
selection and we will fill your 
order immediately, giving you a 
receipt that qualifies you for pur- 
chasers’ prizes. Then send your 
solution in later. Order any com- 
bination desired. State kind, 
quantity, sizes and colors. 


PARVIN-SHAW CO. 


17-19-21 South 17th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


_ * 
List of Prizes 

If No If $2.00 If $5.00 If $6.00 
Order is Order is Order is Order is 
Placed Placed Placed Placed 
Ist Prize $35.00 $350.00 $1,000.00 $1,250.00 
gd =|” 20.00 225.00 600.00 150.00 
8rd” 15.00 150.00 400.00 500.00 
 ” 10.00 90.00 250.00 300.00 
Sth ” 8.00 60.00 150.00 200.00 
6th ” 6.00 40.00 100.00 125.00 
wth ” 4.00 20.00 60.00 75.00 
-— * 2.00 15.00 40.00 50.00 
sth ” 2.00 10.06 30.00 35.00 
loth ” 2.00 7.00 20.00 25.00 
11th to 20th 1.00 5.00 10.00 15.00 

Rules 


1. Use only one side of paper. The names of objects must be 
numbered 1, 2,8, ete. Your full name and address must be written 
on each page in upper right hand corner. Write nothing else on 
sheets with list. 


2. Obsolete, Hyphenated, Compound words, or words formed by 
the combination of two or more nouns, or words not given in 
Webster’s International Dictionary will count against your list. 


3. An object may only be named once but its parts mayalso be 
named. 

4. Either the singular or the plural of a word may be used but 
not both. The same spelling of a word may only be used once. 


S. Every F word correctly used will count for and every F word 
incorrectly used or misspelled will count against the list. 

6. The full amount of any prize will be awarded to tying con- 
testants. f 

7. Lists will be judged by three persons having no connection 
with Parvin-Shaw Company. 

8. Contest closes June 20, 1922. Envelopes containing answers 
must be postmarked not later than this date. 


9. At the close of the contest the list winning first prize and 
names of the prize winners will be mailed to all purchasers; also 
to anyone else on request. 


10. Only one prize to a family or to a group working together, 


11. Address answers to Parvin-Shaw Company, 17-19-21 Svuth 
17th Street, Philadelphia. 


Write for larger picture—it will help you. 


Price List 
Women’s full-fashioned silk stockings . . $2.00 per pair 


Colors—Black, White, Nude, Navy, Neutral Grey, 
Russian Calf. 


Men’s full-fashioned silk socks . . $1.00 per pair 
Colors—Black, Navy, Cordovan, Smoke. 


We will fll orders not accompanied 
by puzzle solutions 
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Beautiful Hair 
The Secret of Attraction 


you have often wondered why some 
folksaremoreattractive than others. 
You have often heard remarked “How 
beautiful she is” or ““What a handsome 
man.” Yet have you ever a ever stop’ tocon- 
sider thecause? ressed hair with that 
soft, glossy, well groomed appearance adds 
charm an ‘attraction 0 so becoming to stars 
of the stage and screen. 


HERMO “HAIR-LUSTR” 
KEEPS THE HAIR DRESSED 
FOR MEN—WOMEN—CHILDREN 

Dress your hair in nee tyle and a few drops 
of Hermo “Hair Lustr’’ will keep it well 
dressed. The most stubborn hair is easily 
dressed with Hermo even after shampooing. Dainty 
men are never without it, be- 
aids to smart appearance—excites admira- 
beauty and life t to the hair. 


GREASELESS AND STAINLESS 





















$ size ry 

e will send either size direct pr: 
of price. Use it 6 days—if not Satkr 
turn it—your paquey willbe 
refun 


lighted. Send tor trial order T Tovar. 

ii =RMO COMPANY 
642 E. 63npD STREET 

Dept. 66 
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HEALTH xe 


Are you fit—vibrant 
with health and 
energy —:mooth- 
skinnedandclear 
eyed? If not, you 
should investigate 
Renulife Violet 
Ray. 
By eliminating 
the ills of the 
body and build- 
new strength 
vitality it leaves 
you be good as new 
with a clear skin, 
glowing cheeks 
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and a pro- - 
perly func- 
body. 


Renulife Violet Ray can be used right in your 
home in connection with ordinary electric 
light current. It purifies the blood and successfully 
treats rheumatism, sciatica, neuralgia, bronchia! trou- 
bles, nervousness and many other ai ments. The treat- 
ments are mild and pleasant with absolutely no sense 
of shock or pain. Treatments can be given the young- 
eat child or most feeble invalid with perfect results, 

Don’t give up hope— write for Renulife Violet Ray 
information — use the coupon. 


Renufife 


2806 Newberry Buliding 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: Pitt St., E »o 
Gentlemen: Please oon me fulli ine 
formation on Renulife Violet 
Ray and your free book. 
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E> Print Your Own 










er $35. Job 
,IN HALF. 
Pays for 


paper, Press $12. 
up. Pr Ts EXPE ‘NS 
SMALL OUTLAY. 
itself in short time. Will last 
for years. Easy to use, printed 
rules sent. Print for others, 
BIG PROFIT. Write factory 
TODAY for press catalog, 
TYPE, cards, paper.envelopes, 


book, 
@) Press $15 
Sot Ae 
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Jackie Turns Author 


(Concluded from page 4o) 


It said Charles Rays and William d mills 
and I were the only nice ones in pictures. 

I want to say Charlie Chaplin is the best 
man in the world. He is worth both of 
them put together. Why did not they put 
him in, 

Charlie Chaplin is the best actor in the 
world. Douglas Fairbanks is next, Mary 
Pickford is next. 

Our cook’s name is Geneva. 
funny name. 

I am glad my name is not Geneva. 

miss Newell is reading to me in a book 
that is called The Jungle Book. It is by 
a man named Kipling. It is the best book 
in the world. 

There is a girl lives across the street 
from our new house. 

Her name is Ione Buxton. 


Is not that a 


She is ten. 


I like pretty girls. I like Ione. She is 
| ten years old. 
Moody says I must be honest. I did not 








cards, circulars, labels, tags, menus 


write this all by myself. miss Newell helped 
me. I told her what I thought to say. She 
spelled it out for me. 

I could not do so good alone. 

It has tookend me all afternoon. 

I am glad it is done. 

I am glad I do not have to do it again 
until next month, 

Good-bye. 


Bonehead Censorship 


NE wonders what sort of a brain is 

possessed by the average censor. It 
must be a strange and terrible thing—that 
brain. Of a thick, drab-colored substance. 
And completely surrounded by bone. And 
not too clean, either. 

No normal brain could, for instance, rule 
against the word “darkie” as used in a sub- 
title. Said subtitle was supposed to be the 
expression of a certain Virginia gentleman 
and he used the word in referring to his 
farm hands. And yet the Chicago censors 
ruled that it should be changed to 
“negroes.” No Virginia gentleman would 
call his farm hands “negroes”—of that we’re 
fairly sure. And anyway the word “darkie” 
has a pleasant sound. It calls up thoughts 
of plantations, and moonlight, and the soft 
strumming of banjos. The word occurs in 
a thousand songs and poems—well known 
and well loved. Surely there is nothing 
derogatory suggested in it! 

In Kansas, “The Sheik”—which ran to an 
overwhelming capacity in New York City— 
was voted down by the censorship board, 


although the mayor of Kansas City and the | 


rector of that same city’s Episcopal church 
had passed it at a private showing. In 
Pasadena “The Affairs of Anatol” was also 
the subject of a controversy, but the anti- 
censorship faction won—by taking the matter 
to court. 

In Portland, Ore., “Paying the Piper,” a 
picture with an excellent moral, was kept 
from the public for no given reason. And 
so it goes, 

There must be something strange about 
censors—leaving the question of brains out 
of it. Perhaps they have never heard the 
old French motto—“Honi soit que mal y 
pense.” Or that other, just as old, one— 
“Unto the pure all things are pure.” 


“WHO was the poet who wrote about 
inhumanity to man’?”’ asked Mr. 
a choking voice. 
“I don’t recall,’”’ said Mr. Jagsby. 
minded you of that quotation?” 
“*T’ve just discovered that I paid $10 for a quart 


‘man’s 
Bibbles, in 


“What re- 


THEPRESS CO.,0-43, Meriden, Cone. | oF cold tea.” 
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Marie Prevost 
Universal 
Film Star 


fer fen, Bed ae 


Use Liquid Lashlux to bead and darken 


your lashes instantly. Moisture has no 


effect on this waned new liquid—it 


will not run or smear even after swimming. 


Liquid Lashlux is pure and will not harm the 
Cia One application daily is sufficient to 
EEP your lashes and brows evenly darkened. 


At night apply Colorless Lashlux to keep lash 
colt, wall aatiel and cnioamee dheir qsoweh. 


Liquid Lashlux, Black and Brown, 75c, a 
50c, at Drug and Dept. Stores, or by ma’ 


Send 10c for a generous sample 
of the new Liquid — 


ROSS COMPANY 
73 Grand Street ~ New York 


ILASHLUX 


means luxuriant lashes 








Don’t Worry About Your Ankles 


There is no need to teli 
you of the vital -.— 
of shapely ankles. Yo 
know that your ankicomark 
you. here are many 
women who are afraid of 
the pitiless publicity of the 
present day styles. If you 
are not proud of your 
ankles send for 


Bonne Forme 
Ankle Reducers 


Easily worn at night, they give 
definite rest and comfort to tired, aching feet and ankles. BONNE 
FORME SHAPES YOUR ANKLES TO THE CORRECT LINES. 

Would you like to know what Marion Davies and Doris Kenyon, 
the famous film stars.say about Bonne Forme? Write for our endorse- 
ments and free illustrated booklet—better yet, just slip five dollars 
in an envelope and forget your ankle worry. 

Remember. BONNE FORME is sold under a sweeping guarantee 
and on astrict money back basis. Order at once by mail 


L. R. TAYLOR CORPORATION 
Dept. M-4., 18 W. 34th St., New York 

















KEEPS SHOES SHAPELY 


| HIDES LARGE JOINTS 
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Fiscnel, 
PROTECTOR 

A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 

larities of foot form. Wor in any shoe; no larger size re- 

quired. Over one-half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 

or druggist. Write today for special free trial offer. No pay 

if no relief. State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Bldg., Dept. 35, Milwaukee, Wis. 





BLANK CARTRIDGE PISTOL 
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to her. } 
answered by mail. 





MISS VAN WYCK SAYS: 


In this department, Miss Van Wyck will answer all personal problems referred 
If stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed, your questions will be 
This department is supplementary to the fashion pages con- 
ducted by Miss Van Wyck, to be found this issue on pages 56 and 57. 
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Susan B., Hartrorp, Conn.—The Paisley 
shawl effect is not new now. But if you 
are so keen about it, I should not let that 
influence me, Many of us are too eager to 
be absolutely up to the minute. If a cer- 
tain style particularly becomes you, why 
worry if it is not exactly le dernier cri de 


Paris? That is one of the chief charms of 
Lillian Gish’s frocks. They are always 
smart, but they have an old-fashioned 


quaintness about them which makes them 
adaptable always. You will, I am certain, 
want more than one of the patterns of the 
dresses in this issue, designed for Miss Gish 
by Le Bon Ton. 


DorotuHy A., LreTHBRIDGE, ALTA—Yes— 
bob your hair. It cannot possibly do it 
any harm and it will probably do it good. 
Use a good tonic, too, and massage, and I 
think you will find it helps. And don’t 
curl it, whatever you do. I daresay that 
has been the trouble. 


GERALDINE, NortH Apvams, Mass.—I think 
seventeen is a suitable age to put up your 
hair for the first time. If you are inclined 
to plumpness, do not wear bouffant skirts 
by any means. The straight line frocks 
would be much better for you. And by the 
way, try doing your hair so that you show 
your forehead. It will give a more becom- 
ing line. 


GERTRUDE, CANADA.—I wouldn’t wear one 
of the “choker” furs this season if I were 
you. They are not good. The fuller scarf 
effects are better, and you can buy one very 
reasonable. They are showing, in the fur 
shops here, some beautiful shades of fox, 
some of which are quite inexpensive. i 
should not attempt to buy a fur if I could 
not afford a good one. It doesn’t pay to 
purchase cheap furs. Stone and baum mar- 
tens and squirrel are good. 


Marian M., New York City.—I think 
you are very wise not to follow the more 
extreme styles, no matter what your friends 
do. The brightly colored tweed, or near- 
tweed suits, the rakish hats, the flappy shoes, 
and the scarfs that a few girls have been 
wearing in Manhattan are overdone. You 
may be tailored and still retain your femi- 
nine charm, Don’t get a sports suit unless 
you can get a good one, and have it well 
fitted. An ill-fitting suit is the most dis- 
tressing garment I know of! Capes are 
being worn—indeed yes. A graceful cape 
is always charming. 





LILLIAN, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA.—Your 
evening frock should be of taffeta or georg- 
ette, not an elaborate sequined affair. You 
are too young to wear beaded and decollete 
gowns. Take your mother with you when 
you select your frocks, if you intend to 
shop for it; otherwise go over the various 
frocks which have been designed by Le 
Bon Ton for film stars and which have 
been appearing in PHotTopLay beginning in 
the March issue; and send for the patterns 
of those you like. 


Muvrie..—Of the frocks in the April issue, 
I think numbers four, five, and seven would 
be most becoming to you. I don’t like the 
dress you are wearing in the picture you 
sent me. Any one of the three frocks would 
be much more becoming to you. You should 
also wear your dresses a little longer than 
you are doing. 


Mrs. K, K., DututH, Minn.—Use a good 
lemon cream every night, rubbing it well 
into your skin, then wiping it off. Put on 
a thin coating before” using powder in the 
morning. A bleaching cream containing 
lemon or benzoin cannot possibly do your 
skin any harm. 

(Concluded on page 114) 








Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., Required by 


the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of Photoplay Magazine Published monthly at Chicago, Illinois for April 1, 1922 





State of Illinois 
County of Cook 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
Eastman, who, having been duly sworn 
Treasurer of the Vhotoplay Magazine, and that the 
true statement of the ownership, management (and 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
Publishing Co., 350 N. Clark Street. 


managing 


Business Manager, James R. Quirk, 350 N. Clark Street, 


of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 


Chicago, lll.; J. R. 
Photoplay Publishing 


Ill.; J. 
Ill. 3. 


Quirk, Chicago, 
Co., Chicago, 


holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 


owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
are none, so state.) None. 4. 


the State and county aforesaid, 
according to law, 
following is, 
if a daily paper, 
required by the Act of August 
printed on the reverse of this form, to 
editor, 
Editor, James R. Quirk, 350 N, 


That the two paragraphs next above, 


personally appeared Robert M. 
says that he is the Secretary and 
to the best of his knowledge and ‘belief, a 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid 
24, 1912, embodied in 
wit: 1. That the names 
business managers are: Publisher, Photoplay 
Clark Street. Managing Editor, none. 
owners are: (Give names and addresses 


deposes and 


and 


2. That the 


give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) E. 
Hodgkins, 
That the known 


M. Colvin, Chicago, Ill.; R. M. Eastman, 

Chicago, Ill.; Wilbert Shallenberger, Waterloo, lowa; 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
mortgages, or other security holders 

of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 


giving the names of the owners, stock- 




































































holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholders or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in ahy other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, .to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is..........+. «++» (This information is required from daily publications only.) 
R. M. EASTMAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of March, 1921, 
{SEAL] KATHRYN DOUGHERTY. 
(My commission expires October 18, 1924.) 
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WARNING! Say “Bayer” when you buy Aspirin. 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Headache Colds Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only “Bayer” package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





MI-RITA 
SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 
REMOVER 


A treatment that will 
remove all Superflu- 
ous Hair from the 
face or any part of 








TRADE-MARK REG. 
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: agg SA gee The difference between yore hair 

; > . |and ordinary hair is very slight—usu- 

T most delicate skin. = : : ri 

Mi: RIT A ecenien embhes tale ally something about its shade, a lit 








tle something which makes it attractive 
if present or just ordinary if lacking. Whether 
your hair is light, medium or dark, it is only 
necessary to supply this elusive little something 
to make it beautiful. This can be done. If 
yourghair is dull or lacks lustre—if it is not quite 
as rich in tone as you would like to have it—you 
ean easily give it that little something it lacks 
No ordinary shampoo will do this, for ordinary 
shampoos do nothing but clean the hair. Golden 
Glint Shampoo is NOT an ordinary shampoo. 
It does more than merely clean. It adds beauty— 
a “tiny tint’’—that little something which dis- 
tinguishes really pretty hair from that which is 
dull and ordinary. Would you really like to have 
beautiful hair? Just buy a package of Golden Glint 
Shampoo. At your dealer’s or send 25c direct to 
| * *J. W. KOBI COMPANY, 151 Spring St., Seattle, 


duct. No electric 
needle, burning caus- 
tics or powders used. 
Women, tired of experimenting find that MI-RITA 
destroys the most stubborn growth. The treatment 
can be used successfully at home. 

Send for Free Beauty Book listing our exclusive 
preparations for beautifying the skin and hair. 


None Genuine Without 
This Trade-Mark 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 
Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment 
Dept. W, 1112 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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| Do you take plenty of exercise? 





They get best results when they use 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


es properly illustrate woman's activities, 
mirror apres comes from usin: 


WHI TING -ADAMS BRUSHES 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L.WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the Largest in the World 


—~ 










Miss Van Wyck Says 


(Concluded from page 113) 


Miiprep B., New York.—The booklet 
containing the coiffures is on its way to 
you. I am glad you have decided to take 
my advice and dispense with the “puffs.” 
If not, I 
recommend it as the safest and sanest way 
to keep in good condition. Walk; swim; 
ride, if possible. Riding is the most ex- 
hilarating sport in the world. 





ALFREDA, VANCOUVER, B. C.—A tweed or 
homespun suit is just the thing for you. 
They come in the various shades of blue, 
gray, and tan. I would not get one in any 
of the more conspicuous shades. They are 
not as practical and do not wear as well. 
If you will tell me more about yourself I 
can give you more intelligent advice. 





Besste, Cicero, Irt.—Thank you for what 
you say about my department. I am glad 
if I have helped you in any way. I wish 
to be of really practical service, and for 
that reason I like to establish personal con- 
tact with my readers. Indeed, I am delighted 
to hear from you even when you have no 
questions for me to answer. If your face 
is small and slender you have a wide choice 
of coiffures. But take care not to dress your 
hair too high or too elaborately. 





JACQUELINE, DeNverR.—If you can have 
both a suit and a cape, it would be very 
nice. If, however, you do not care to have 
both, I would prefer for you a cape. A suit 
is so practical that I find one almost indis- 
pensable. But you say you have a good 
many dresses, and if you invest in a cape 
you can wear them, I like gray shoes and 
stockings. Gray suede strap pumps are 
pretty. 





Mary, INDIANAPOLIS.—So you have always 
longed for a black evening gown! With lace, 
too! Well, Mary, I cannot say honestly 
that I think you should have one, right now, 
at least. Wouldn’t you be content with a 
pretty blue taffeta, or rose georgette—or even 
white? These are infinitely more suitable to 
your type and also, if you’ll ever forgive me 
for calling attention to it—your age. At 
eighteen you can, I admit, wear black well; 
but I wouldn’t care for a black lace evening 
dress for the summer, would you? Not 
unless you can have lots and lots of other 
frocks to alternate. 





Marcaret Bostwick, Cuicaco, ILt.—Your 
aversion to gingham dresses is perplexing. 
Perhaps it is an ancient prejudice from the 
childish days when you wore ginghams 
almost exclusively, However, ginghams are 
very popular for day dresses, and trimmed 
with organdie and adorned with frills they 
are, I think, delightful. There is a lovely 
gingham dress designed by Le Bon Ton for 
Miss Lillian Gish, in this issue. Why not 
send for the pattern and ask your aunt to 
make it for you? And I'll wager you will 
change your mind about ginghams! 





Exsa B., OrLANDO, FLor1pa.—The practical 
jersey dresses will always be “good.” You ~ 
can always make good use of the skirts to 
wear with separate blouses. I agree with 
you that it would be silly to buy a new 
sports skirt when you can use the skirt of 
your jersey two-piece dress. Pumps are not 
being worn much now. The strapped slip- 
pers and oxfords are. I favor the shorter- 
vamped shoes myself; but it is largely a 
matter of taste. By the way, there is an at- 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZIND is guaranteed. 


tractive blouse in the fashion pages this 
month, 
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Motion Picture Axioms 


their make-up in perfect condition, and 
without a single lock of their immacu- 
late coiffure disarranged. 


ALL ladies wake up in the morning with 





to the 
money 
a par- 


Every small-town girl who comes 
city in search of fame runs out of 
and is ejected from her lodgings on 
ticularly cold and disagreeable night. 





All persons with dual personalities sooner 
or later look at themselves in the glass, and 
then proceed viciously to smash the mirror 
into smithereens. 





Whenever a man is wounded, the young 
lady present always binds him up with a 
bandage torn from the bottom of her petti- 
coat. 





The predictions of fortune-tellers invari- 
ably come true. 





All children have bobbed, fluffy, blond 
hair, which is at all times becomingly combed 
and brushed. 





All men with Inverness coats and waxed 
moustaches are seducers. 





Playing cards are never used for innocent 
family diversion, but always as gambling 
instruments. 





All society matrons have voluminous bos- 
oms, wear straight-front corsets, and carry 
elaborate lorgnettes hung on a chain which 
reaches well below their waist-line. 





The influence of one week of the simple 
life on a farm never fails to turn the black- 
est of criminals into righteousness; God- 
fearing and benevolent souls, whose one am- 
bition is to do good and to maké everyone 
about them happy. 





No important document, valuable paper, 
or incriminating private letter is ever put in 
a safe-deposit vault, but is kept in a pigeon- 
hole of the living-room desk. 





All authors, artists and musicians wear 
tortoise-shell glasses, Windsor ties and black 
velvet jackets trimmed with braid; and, 
whether married or single, make suave and 
elegant love to every personable lady that 
comes their way. 





All proposals of marriage are made with 
the man and woman standing up facing 
each other. 





No one ever goes to the aid of another 
at the first call of help. They look first in 
the direction of the cries, blink their eyes 
several times, and appear nonplussed. When 
the second call comes they arise hesitatingly, 
button the bottom button of their coat, and 
stand waiting, with raised eyebrows. At 
the third call they dash to the rescue. 


Whenever a man is shot, or meets with a 
serious accident which renders him uncon- 
scious, the young lady in love with him 
always rushes forward, leaps upon him with | 
all fours, grasps his shoulders with both 
hands, and proceeds to shake him violently. | 








All cowboys wear hair-pants, and shave 


twice a day. 





Young men who lose heavily at gambling 
always forge their father’s name to a check | 
and shove the blame onto the poor but hon- | 
est secretary who is in love with his sister. | 





There is always a policeman just outside | 
of every house where a crime has been 
committed, and at least four other policemen | 
within hailing distance. 





At all gay parties someone in evening 
clothes falls into the fountain, 





A transfusion of blood, made in an emer- 
gency and with no special facilities, is al- 
ways successful; and five minutes after the , 
operation the patient is able to be up and 
about. 





A crook, when arrested, invariably puts up 
a fight, whatever the odds against him; and | 
even when handcuffed and in the grip of | 
four Sandows, he struggles so violently that 
he has to be dragged bodily to the station- | 
house. 





| 
Sculptors devote their entire time model. | 


' ing nymphs in the nude. 





Everybody sleeps sitting up in bed, and 
with most of their clothes on. 





No Chinaman ever walks; the sole Chi- 
nese method of foot locomotion is a shuf- 
fling dog-trot. 





A single candle gives forth a steady, dif- 
fused light of sufficient intensity and pene- 
tration to illuminate clearly every minute 
detail of a Jarge room. 





All nice young girls have curls. 


All rich men keep their money in a circu- 
lar wall-safe hidden behind an oil painting 
in the library. 





A person who has been shot never dies 
immediately; he clutches his breast, staggers 


back and forth, writhes and rolls about on | 
the floor for several minutes, and finally | 


turns over'on his back with his arms out. | and ugly hollows disappear. Your weight quickly 


stretched. 





All pure young men who live alone have a 
pet dog with which they sit in front’ of a 
grate fire and converse about needing a 
woman around the house, calling the dog 
“old man.” 














Getting the Realistic Sound 
Effects for the Screen 


In the July issue there is a remarkable double spread of pic- 
tures, showing how they secure the realistic musical sound 
effects while the picture is moving on the screen. 
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How Many Pounds 
Would You Like to 
Gain In a Week? 





Scientific Discovery of Vitamines 
uickly — Up Sey 
res—No Drugs or Dieting— 
Ouick Relief For Tired, Worn- 
Out People. Sample Sent FREE. 


HIN? You needn’t be. Now it is possible 

for anyone to have smooth, full shoulders, 
rounded neck and a plump, trim figure. Alexander 
Vitamines, extracted from a wide range of foods, 
are primarily responsible for converting food into 
firm ficsh and producing new vigor and vitality. 
Lack of Vitamines in the diet, causes nervousness, 
loss of weight and vitality, headaches and many 
deficiency diseases such as skin eruptions and 
emaciation. - 
But when Alexander - 

Quick Relief— tamines are added to the 


Drug diet, the results are amaz- 
ated ing in their rapidity. With- 
ieting. in a few days an emaciated, 


scrawny figure begins to round out—bony angles 


becomes what it should be according to your 
height. The flabby, useless tissues which are now 
a handicap, become firm flesh and muscle—rich, 
red blood is produced—tasks now wearisome are 
quickly done because the food you eat is converted 


into te 

IM. TANT :—Alexander Vitamines are not 
to be confused with “vitamine”’’ products now on 
the market containing drugs. Alexander Vitam- 
ines are pure vitamine concentrates, nothing else, 


| and are widely recommended by physicians. 


Gains 3% Pounds in Four Days 
“T gained 3 pounds the first four days I took 
Alexander Vitamines and am still —_ was 
934 pounds and feel 


aed Gaine 8 Pounds Quickly 


ines have {norensed my pom bm and 
ounds and done wonders f , KO 
they are f po a Serpe thing pode be t a; as weight 


ery nervous, scrawn 
to: take them.’ 


Generous Sample FREE 

I want everyone to have an oppor- 
Send No Money tunity to try ALEXANDER VITA- 
MINES in their own homes at no expense. To intro- 
duce these vitamines in a million new homes, I will 
send a free sample to anyone who will write for it. 
I want to make it plain that this does not cost acent, 
nor does it put you under any obligation what- 
ever. Merely send me your name and address 
TODA Y—a post card will to if you wish. I a send 
you the sample postpaid absolutely FREE 


ALEXANDER LABORATORIES 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


increased my weight 
different person.”* 
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Brand-New TYPEWRITER! 


J; Puts It At Your 
Finger-tips 





Factory Price 

Big Saving 

To You 

This beautiful machine 
is the only brand-new, 
standard, full-size ma- 
chine with a 4-row, 42- 


a*eea7r se 793846 


key, 84-character key- 
board that you can bu 
for less than $100. It 
comes direct from the 
factory to you. | 


Tried and Tested 
Designed and built by men who have studied type- 
writer construction for years, tried by every known 
test, the Annell’ comes to you as a revelation in type- 
writer perfection. 

Fully Guaranteed 


Strength and simplicity are the outstanding qualities of | 
this machine. Here is a modern typewriter with every | 
essential late-style feature and operating convenience. | 

wonderfully smooth touch and easy action. Will 
last a business lifetime. 


Absolutely Free Trial 
We give you ten days to try it out, without cost to you. 
A Year to Pay 


Thee if you like the machine you keep it and pay for 
nay easy monthly installments. Send coupon today 
get complete information. It will pay you. 


ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. 
618 No. 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
Not an Order—Tear Out and Mail Today | 
ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. 
618 No. 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 


Send me co agiete information about the Annell’ 
typewriter, This places me under no obligation. 


jyaeaaaaniy. 


~~ qo 
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ze your Figure 


Control Your Nerves—Enjoy Life 

Be Free from Nagging Pains and Ailments | 

How? Correct your posture and strengthen your 

muscles and nerves by using for a little while this 

entle, easy, natural eoqert. Nearly 200,000 have 
} oe it with the wonderful 


Natural Body Brace 


Overcomes weakness and _ organic ail- 
ments of women and men. Brings resttul j 
relief, comfort, ability to do 
things, health and strength. 


Develops Erect 
Graceful Figure 


Does away with the strain and 
pain of standing and walking; 
replaces and supports misplac 
internal organs; reduces enlarged 
abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects 
stooping shoulders; develops 
lungs, chest and bust; relieves 
ache, curvatures, nervous- 
ness, ruptures, constipation, after 
effects of Flu. 
Comfortable— 
easy to wear. 


KEEP YOURSELF FIT 


EVERY MAN with heavy abdomen, rup- 
ture, stooping shoulders, backache, "shat- 
tered nerves or other spinal trouble 
should wear my brace. 


Wear it 30 Days Free 
At Our Expense 


| 
| 
} 
Write me in confidence today, stating your | 






























condition and desires. I will answer quickly 
and send illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank and our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
330 Rash Building, Salina, Kansas 


FOR THOSE EYES! 





“SHIC” glorifies them by growing long, silky lashes and beau- | 
tiful’ eyebrows. Three kinds—‘‘Natural,"’ ‘‘Brown’’ 
and ‘‘Dark.'* Guaranteed pure and harmless. 50c a jar, brush includ a. | 
SOCIETE LA FRANCE, Dept. P, 15 W. (26th St., NEW YORK CITY | 
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Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studiv; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED FRODICE RS, INC.,, 
729 Seventh Ave., N. 
(s) Maurice aa Culver City, Cal. 
(s) Thos. H. Ince, Culver City, Cal. 
J. Parker Read, Jr., Ince Studios, Culver 
City, Cal. 
(8) Mack Sennett, Edenda'e, Cal. 
(8) Marshall Neilan, Goldwyn Studios, Culver 
City, Cal. 
(s) Allan Dwan, Hollywood Studios, 6642 
Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 
(s) King Vidor Productions, 7200 Santa 
Monica Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 
(s) J. L. Frothingham, Prod., Brunton Studios, 
5300 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., Bush House, 
Aldwych, Strand, London, England. 
ROBERT BRUNTON ,Wevaees, 5341 Melrose 
Ave., Hollywood, 
CHRISTIE FILM ome. 
Hollywood, Cal. 
EDUCATIONAL FIL ~~ goer of 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y 
FAMOUS-PLAYERS- Sane CORP, Paramount, 
485 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(s) Pierce Ave. and Sixth St., 
New York. 
(s) Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. 
British Paramount (s) Poole St., 
N. London, Fngland, 
Realart, 469 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(s) 211 N. Occidental Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT, 
INC., 6 West 48th St., New York. 
R. A. Li Eves. 5341 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood, C. 
Mr. and Mrs. a De Haven, Prod., Louis 
B. Mayer Studios, Los Angeles. 
(s) Buster Keaton Comedies, 1025 Lillian Way, 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Anita Stewart Co., 3800 Mission Road, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
Louls B. Mayer Productions, 3800 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ale, Holubar, 1510 Laurel Ave., Hollywood, 
al. 


6101 Sunset Bivd., 


America, 


Long Island City, 


Islington, 


(s 


~ 


Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
318 East 48th St., New York 

Katherine MacDonald Productions, Georgia 
and Girard Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 

David M. Hartford, Prod., 3274 West 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hope Hampton, 
Fort Lee, N. J. 

(3) Chas. Ray, 1428 Fleming St., Los Angeles. 

Richard Barthelmess Inspiration Corp., 565 

Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

FOX FILM CORP., (s) 10th Ave. and 55th St., 
aoe York; (8s) 1401 Western Ave., Hollywood, 
Sal. 

GARSON STUDIOS, INC., (s) 1845 Alessandro St., 
Edendale, Cal. 

GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Ave., 
York; (8) Culv r City, Cal 

HAMPTON, JESSE B., STUDIOS, 1425 Fleming 
St., Hollywood, Cal. 

HART, WM. 8. PRODUCTIONS, (s) 1215 Bates 
St., Hollywood, Cal. 

LOIS WEBER STUDIOS, 4634 Senta Monica 
Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 

HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS, 6642 Santa Monica 
Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 

aay RNATIONAL 
Ave, ie Os Ge 


Prod., Peerless Studios, 


New 


FILMS, INC., 729 Seventh 
(s) Second Ave. and 127th St., 


METRO PICTURES ConP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York; (s)3 West 6lIst Bt., New York, and 
Romaine and Cahuenga Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 W. 45th St. 

New York. (s) Geo. B. Seitz, 134th St. and 
Park Ave., New York City. 

R-C PICTURES PRODUCTIONS, 723 Seventh 
Ave., New York: Currier Bidg., Los Angeles; 
| gael Gower and Melrose Sts., Hollywood, 
Sal. 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. - 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York; (s) 807 Fast 175th St., New York, and 
West Fort Lee, N. J. 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York. 

Mary Pignpere Co., Brunton Studios, Holly- 
wood, Cal.; Douglas Fairbanks Stud ios, 
Hollywood, ‘Cal.; Charles Chaplin Studios, 
1416 LaBrea Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

D. W. Griffith Studios, Or enta Point, Mama- 
roneck, N. Y. 

Rex Beach, Whitman Bennett Studio, 537 
Riverdale Ave.. Yonkers, New York; Geo 
Arliss, Prod., Distinctive Prod., Inc., 366 
Madison Ave., N. Y 

UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO.. 1600 preatwey, 

w York; (s) Universal City, Ca 

e....2.. COMPANY OF nen. 469 
Fifth Ave., New York; (s) East 15th St. and 
Locust Ave,. Brooklyn, N. Y., and 1708 Tal- 
madge St., Hollywood, Cal. 
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Why Serlosalal 


Often Earn More Than 


$200 a Week 


HINK of the amazing increase 
I in the use of cartoons in News- 
papers, Magazines, Advertising, 
Movie Industry, ete. New cartoon- 
ists are needed to meet this ever- 
increasing demand. In this fascinat- 
ing uncrowded profession, YOU can 
find a glorious high-salaried oppor- 
tunity. 


Easy to Learn at Home 


EN who never before had touched 

a drawing pencil, have easily be- 
come cartoonists by our wonderful 
original method of teaching Cartoon- 
ing. Regardless of your past expe- 
rience or education, you too can 
quickly learn to draw the comic strips, 
political cartoons, animateds, comics 
and other cartoons which bring such 
splendid salaries to cartoonists. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 


Just published! It explains the won- 
derful opportunities open to you in 

this fascinating big-pay busi- 
ness; it gives up-to-date in- 
teresting life stories of famous 
cartoonists, explains why they 
receive their enormous salar- 
ies, and describes in detail 
how this new method can 
easily develop you into a good 
cartoonist. Sent to you upon 
request. No obligation. Write 
today to 


Washington School of Cartooning 


Room 1036 Marcen Bidg. ,Washington; D.C. 


~ Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


















True-Tone 


Saxophone 


Zee Easiest of all wind instruments 
‘¢, to play and oneof the most beau- 
tiful. You can learn the scale 
in an hour’s practice and play 
pular music in a few weeks. 
ou can take your place in a 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalled for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for or- 
§ chestra dance music. The por- 
trait above is of Donald Clark, 
5 Soloist with the famous Paul White- 
man’s Orchestra. 
. You may order any 
Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
F without paying one cent in advance, and 
= it sixdays in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 
BUESCHER ~~ So nevavmany co. 
Makers of Everything ts 
2234 BUESCHER BLOCK 


Saxophone Book Free 


Tells when to use Sax- 
ingly, in sex- 


other things you g 
wou like 








ELKHART, INDIANA 


so LOOK 


yet. Nine 
separate 
articles 
in one. 
Everybo- 
‘dy delighted 
with it. Odd, 
curious and interesting. Lots 
1.25 of pleasure as wellas very use- 
uL Itisadouble Microscope for examining the 
It is also an Opera Glass, a 
Telescope, a 
Lary: for —— 
eye, ear, nose and throat. It is —~ allthe —- to locate 
yh painful cinder in the eye. Folds flat and fits the pock- 
L¥ Something gres’—you need one. Don't missit, Sent by 
with 300 Novelty + a ONLY SOc or 3 for $1.25 
TOHMSON SMITE 8 CO. Dept. 5224 M. Halsted St, CHICAGS 
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¢ Franklin Institute 

WA NTED! f Dept. D226, Rochester, N.Y. 

? Kiadly sand me, sein am 

$135 to $190 - how ean quickly get into the 

@ U.S. Government service as Rail- 

Month yitay Mail Clerk (31600 to $2300 8 
SEND COUPON e 

TODAY SURE 


ar) or a Cit ail C-rrier or Post 
oltice Clerk ($1400 to $1800 a year.) 
- Name 
MEN—BOYS , 


OVER17 
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publish them just the same! 


Letters to 





Brickbats and Bouquets 


‘i - readers of Photoplay are invited to write to this 
department—to register complaints or compliments— 

to tell just what they think of pictures and players. We 
may not agree with the sentiments expressed—but we'll 


200 words and should bear the writer’s name and address. 


Letters should not exceed 


the Editor 








Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Editor PHotopray MacGazZzINeE. 


Dear Editor: I read your article in 
the current issue of your magazine, “Moral 
Housecleaning in Hollywood,” and. while I 
did not agree with you, never thought of 
writing you one woman’s view. 

Yesterday I read an item in a photoplay 
magazine in which it stated that two more 
stars in the Hollywood firmament have 
BOBBED THEIR HAIR. Now, these 
women must be sadly lacking in imagina- 
tion, if they think their beauty or pictur- 
esque value is being enhanced by their 
hair-bobbing. In a sense these women be- 
long to the public, and it is not conven- 
tional and is an offense against the tradi- 
tions of this country and good taste for 
an American girl to wear her hair like an 
Igorrote. 

I hope fervently that you and Mr. Gold- 
wyn may be able to select two dozen or 
more girls in this forthcoming contest, who 
will no more consider bobbing their beau- 
tiful tresses than they will enjoy having the 
world know they are contemplating their 
third marriage, as is a famous actress. 

The women and the men, too, of the 
screen are held up to the youth of this 
country every day, and when they see Con- 
stance Talmadge get by with bobbed hair 
and a divorce after she has been married 
scarcely a year, they feel, “If she can do 
it, why cannot I?” You see how far- 
reaching and insidious is the influence. 

Then, too, Gloria Swanson, that much- 
lauded and beautiful woman, is now con- 
sidering her third venture, but I have not 
as yet relegated her to anathema, and will 
not until she, too, shears her tresses. 

ANNA FRAZER. 


Kingston, Ont. 
Editor PHotopray MacaziIneE, 


I would like to tell you how much I 
enjoy your Magazine’s review of the new 
pictures and the “Plays and Players Sec- 
tion.” It is at all times instructive and 
tries to give an unprejudiced review of 
the new pictures, and I have yet to be 
“stung” on a picture that was recommended 
by your magazine. 

Rost. H. CHAMBERS. 





Dear Epitor: 


Just a word of -ttibute to the most 
interesting part of a picture program: the 
news-reel. 

It is my greatest relaxation, to see the 
visual news of the world. And the strides 
the news-reels have made in the last two 
years is amazing. Once, there were a few 
scenes of fires and parades. Now there are 
records of every interesting happening in 
the world, I saw in Kinograms the other 
evening an airplane picture that was more 


thrilling than any stunt in a regular film. | 
The pictures as pictures are sometimes beau- | 
tiful. | 
I’m for ’em! I'd rather see a good news- | 
reel or an educational film than all the | 
dramas and comedies and tragedies on the | 
screen. 
W. K. G., Los Angeles, California. | 


Bennington, Vermont. 


Editor PHotoptay MacGazINe, 
Dear Sir: 


I have never indulged in harsh criticism 
of the moving pictures or people, but some 
of the remarks I have recently read about 
“undesirables” in the business make my 
blood boil. These statements have come 
from people in the industry. 

I don’t want to know the horrible truth 
(?) about Arbuckle. I have read most 
of the lurid stuff in the papers. My re- 
sentment is not against him but against 
the men higher up. I know that the Ar- 
buckle wine cellar was only joked about 
a few weeks before his troubles began. 
Perhaps some of those who condemn him 
now have been drunk on its contents. Ap- 
parently the whole industry knew of his 
weakness for “booze parties.” His employ- 
ers had the power to force him to change 
his ways. 

In God’s name, why didn’t they do it? 

Anyone, it seems to me, could have seen 
that sooner or later he would get into 
trouble. But they blindly let him drift into 
disaster. He was good enough for the best 
of them as long as the public heard nothing 
against him. While he was at the top, 
his faults were wholly excusable to his as- 
sociates. He was a good money-maker— 
that was all that was necessary to make 
him “desirable.” In his misfortune those 
same faults are something to curse him for. 
Do you think this attitude is absolutely 
just? Had these scandals never occurred he 
would still be desirable, no matter what 
his private life might be. Nothing would 
be too good for the press agents to say 
about him—to the public. 

I think it would be a disgrace to a na- 
tion that prides itself on its square dealing 
to let the confounded charges of an intoxi- 
cated bigamist, whom he never knew before 
that fatal day, ruin his career. 

When you consider the number of even 
“nice” actresses who deliberately appear 
before the camera in a state of near nudity 
is it altogether just to place all blame on 
the men of the studios, if the latter some- 
times lose their natural reserve before they 
realize it? 

By all means clean up the movies. But I 
am in favor of giving Arbuckle a chance 
to redeem himself. All the fans I know 
feel the samme way. We feel that he has 
been victimized by bloqdsucking parasites, 
and that his own faults are as nothing com- 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Federal School of Commercial Designing 
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$100°% 
a week 
jor Drawing 


OW would you like to 
make $100 a week asa 
commercial artist? If 

you like to draw, you are in- 
deed fortunate — for well 
trained artists are always at 
a premium. They readily earn 
$75, $100, $150 a week, and 
even more. Beginners with 
practical ability soon com- 
mand $50 a week. 


Learn Quickly at Home 
in Your Spare Time 


Develop your talent—learn the methods 
and secrets that make your drawings 
worth real money. ‘Thousands of business 
firms pay millions of dollars annually for 
good advertising drawings and designs. 
No previous training or experience is 
needed for the Federal Course, which 
clearly explains each step, and gives you 
indtwidual personal criticisms on all your 
lessons. 

Leading designers, 





: artists, illustrating 
companies and hundreds of successful 
Federal students have _ enthusiastically 
endorsed Federal Traiming. Through the 
Federal Advisory Council it brings you 
the advice and experience of men who 
have produced and sold hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars’ worth of commercial art. 


Get This Free Book 
“YOUR FUTURLPE’’ 


It is beautifully illustrated in colors, and 
tells every detail you need to know about 
the Federal Course. It shows work of 
Federal students, many of whom earn 
more than the course costs 
while studying. The Fed- 
eral Course is aimed at 
practical results—and gets 
them. f you are in 
earnest about your future 
and 16 years old or more 
send today for this free 
book kindly stating your 
age. 


COUPON 





311 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me “Your Future” without charge 
or obligation. 


ee eT ed 
(Write your address plainly in margin) 
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bw is | & , (Continued from page 117) 
) a ; ¥ | pared to the hideous wrong that has appar- 
ently been done him. May God grant him 
complete exoneration. Whatever the result 
I am bitterly. sorry that such a terrible 
2 tragedy has come into the life of a man who 
a has done so much to make life brighter for 
— others. 


——— 


Sincerely, 
(Miss) ExizaBetH Kapitz. 


* | Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

| Dear Editor: 5 ae 
I’ve been reading the PHotopray Maca- a 

ZINE for quite a while, and find it very a ee 


interesting. In the March issue of the | Ann Forrest, FRcteginy Star, ene qué eesemments “Miayhellind” 


magazine I read a very interesting article Just a Wee Touch of 

entitled, “You cannot learn acting by mail.” e@ 
After reading this, I became convinced 
of the mistake I would have made by send- 
ing for a course in acting, from the same Reveals the Beauty of Your Eyes 
company you mentioned, as I had already MAY BELLINE” wit beautify them instantly. Itmakes the 
received their “Talent Tester.” eyelashes and brows appear naturally dark, tong vo reat 
. etu - 

I want to thank you for taking the of the seven. Just how, wonderfully 

. . . 7 *” 0 —<s 
trouble of publishing an article to watn | beauty and charm will never be appreci- 
the bli ated until you have usedit. Unlikeother ¥ 
public, preparations, is absolutely harmless and 


reaseless and will not spread and smear 
o test of all beauty 


















Hair-free Underarms 
HETHER your costume be 


athletictogsorevening gown, 


























































a | MiIcHAEL CONSTANCE. on the face. This grea 
7) dhe umdeseees cheeld be h. RA | throughont the wcrid. Each dainty box 
+¥ the underarms shou smooth. /6 a2 | contains mirror and brush. Two shades, 
__— Black for Brunettes. 


Teo AT YOUR DEALER'S or direct from 
pe. jecent ONLY genuine **‘MAYBELL- 
an 











The only common-sense way to re- 
| ne Oe ee Le 1707 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio | fear cut taloni NOW ceateminder = 
a | it. DeMiracle, the original sanitary 2) Dear Editor: Maybelline Co., 4750-52 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
liquid, alone works on this principle. | Tm I am going to take the liberty of writing so 


you in regard to the Screen Opportunity 
Contest you have launched. 


iy / 4 

wy / . 
WYGESG 

I can not tell you how much I appreci- oh ATE 
00 @ : ae 


must be mixed by the user, De 
Miracle is just the right strength 
for instant use. It never deterio- |i 
rates. DeMiracle is the quickest, ‘ 





Kb 
| Unlike pastes and powders which 
| 


4 ate the articles written by Mr. Goldwyn— | j ae 
most cleanly and easiest to apply. that he should take his very valuable time . 
Simply wet the hair and it is gone. to give us in detail his requirements of a 
FREE BOOK with testimonials of eminent [ay movie star and also the detailed art of 

ep | Physicians, Surgeons, Dermatologists and | Sa) | making up! It made me decide.immediately 

ba | Medical Journals, mailed in plain sealed | (A | to purchase materials and practice that all- 
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New low prices: 40% d 
count. 4 carat, $49.00; 
% carat, $147.00; 
one carat, $195.00. 

If satisfied, pay 4 
20% down; 











Genuine sparkling 
blue-white diamonds 
now sold direct to you 





envelope on request. Bi: 
Try DeMiracle just once, and-if you are : | important art. 




























— toreturn your money. 30 days free 
‘trial! Order direct from advt. or write ||| 
for 128-page bargain catalog, sent free. 
$1 000 000 and 43 years experience back our guarantees ry 


~ B.GUTTER&SONS 272 NASSAU. stREer | 


nog convinced thet i fo the perfec hele At last someone has declared that the balance in ead ete tate eal 

remover return it to us with the DeMiracle ‘“ ¥ 1 ° E redit. > 

Guarantee and we will refund your money. [Mba | . Camera Photographs the Soul . If this cae gold ring included free. || 
: is not true what is that intangible some- | © guarantee to satisfy you or || 


pe sizes: 60c, a a f | thing which makes one of us with a sensi- | 
ae eae a ee of price. ||| | tive nature, laugh and cry alternately with | 
the varying moods of actors and actresses? 


LY . f It is true, that though regularity of fea- | 
eNliracte 


tures must be a necessity, beauty is not. | 
Dept. J-23, Park Avenue and 129th Street, N. Y. C. 


. | Most people would proclaim Alma Rubens | leartone > 

































more beautiful than Nazimova—but is she? 
I feel just as listless as she looks when I 
watch her, and though I have seen her cry 


























| —seen her in utter despair—yet her grief | 


“6 


REA {UWS | seemed so lifeless, affected. Your 
SITITITILILIL LILI! But when I watch Nazimova run and | skin can be 
| skip and bound, it takes an effort for me | quickly cleared of 


Spare Space Pays 
$25 Per Day 


Box Ball alleys installed in spare 
store space pay big returns. One 
man reports receipts of $1487.00 in 60 days. 

American Box Bail is a clean, auto- 
matic portable bounng game, easy to 
play and extremely | aecinating to 
young and old. No pin boys or help 
needed. Each alley has an earning 
capacity of $1.50 perhour. Box Ballalleys 
can be operated in ong comnary store 
space or under a tent. Many are clean- 


Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body—Enlarged Pores, 
Oily or Shiny Skin. CLEAR-TONE 
has been Tried, Tested and Proven 
its merits in over 100,000 test cases. 


WRITE TODAY for my 
FreeBooklet—“A CLEAR- 
TONE SKIN’’—telling how 
I cured myself after being afflicted fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 139 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City,Mo. 


to sit in my seat, and I blindly sneak my 
| handkerchief toward my eyes after feeling | 
the agony of her grief. The conclusion | 
| one arrives at is this: You would think 
| of Alma Rubens’s soul as being asleep— | 
| for her beautiful eyes, “windows of the | 
soul,” give forth a dreamy light—while | 
Nazimova’s eyes seem to sparkle with the 
light which spurs us on toward Supreme | 
Victory, only to taste of sorrow that we 












































op 1 ~~ fe yt BN may be more worthy to reach for Higher 
alee nn ony «few bows sal. AMMA UML | Things. : ‘ Electric Curling Iron 
Ac Write at once for special prop- Wes =H I go to the “Movies” that I may entirely SentOn10 Day Trial 
a” fo ee Ge os ae 4 forget self. And I want to see someone act Keep your Hair looking fine. 
American Box Ball Company who can make me forget, play upon my Regular $6.00 Parision Curler sent 
———— is emotions, and send me away feeling a little postpaid for only $3.45. Use 10 days 
pitta tt ee - less self-centered, and a little more con- and if not delighted return and get 
siderate of fellow-beings. A great actor © your money. ORDER TODAY. 

or actress must bare her soul in order to TODD ELECTRIC COMPANY 

do this. But what a wonderful sacrifice, what | [UJ 4206 Walnut Street, Kansas City, 

a glorious mission—when one is able to ease | 


IT iS TO LAUGH! a few heart-throbs or create a few finer 
She's all dolled up and looks like she has a black eye. s 7 . 1 
HER MAKE-UP RAM. Can't happen if you use Wm), | ideals for humanity! 
Brandt's Red Fox Liquid COL-Y-BROW. For eye- 









Kill The Hair Root 


| My method is the only way to)» revent the hair from grow- 
brows and eyelashes. ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. WILL (Miss) Erriz M. Lesuie. ing again. Easy. painlocs, harmless. soaenan, Dostias nae 

5 : dB — il $1.00. | rite ay, enclosing 3 stamps. 'e teac’ auty Culture. 
RON Seuctaney CO: Orne W, 26 EAST 21ST OT, naw YORK (Concluded on page 119) | D.J. MAHLER. 19-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 




















Brickbats and Bouquets 


(Concluded ) 


Dear EpirTor: 


Why did the producers permit the censors 
to gain such an advantage? 

The License Numbers at the beginning of 
good, clean films make me wild. 

In the greatest city in the world, where, 
if anywhere, citizens should enjoy liberty 
and freedom, they must bow to the whims 
of a lot of old ladies who have taken it 
upon themselves to tell them what they 
should and should not see. 


Satty B., Manhattan. 


Fanny Ward's Jewel Case 


ANNY WARD, the famous film star, who 
now lives in Paris, and her husband, 
Jack Dean, were going from Paris to Lon- 
don to be present at the marriage of Fanny’s 
daughter—yes, she has a daughter old enough 
to get married, though it doesn’t seem pos- 
sible to look at her. 
They started out on the 12 o’clock express | 
from Paris. 


When they arrived at the station, the | 
porters thought the whole army must be 
going. For Fanny had 17 bags, 6 suit 
cases, 4 lunch hampers, 3 bundles of rugs, 
and several servants. 

At last they were settled in the carriage, 
when suddenly Mr. Dean—by the way, he’s 
Fanny’s husband, you know—gasped and | 
said, “Oh, heavens, Fanny, I’ve forgotten 
the passports.” 

Fanny gave a shriek of rage, and the out- 
fit disembarked upon the platform just as 
the express pulled out. 

They went back to the hotel—had a few 
drinks with friends, got the passports and 
once more went to the station where the 
entire corps of porters helped them into 
their compartments. 

The whistle blew. 

Then—Fanny screamed. 

“Jack—my jewel case.” 

Jack searched and Fanny searched. 

“You had it—I gave it to you—oh, what 
have you done, given it away to somebody ?” 
cried the beauty. 

“You had it, yourself,” said her husband. 

Anyway, the jewel case with some $350,- 
ooo worth of diamonds—Miss Ward has one 
of the most famous jewel collections in 
the world—was not to be found. 


Again they fell from the train, with their 





” 





luggage falling about them like a shower of 
snowflakes. 

Disconsolately they returned to the hotel. 

And while Fanny had hysterics in Rubye 
de Remer’s arms, Jack Dean saw all the 
officials in Paris. While he was interview- 
ing the chief of police, and several hundred 
other hounds of the law, a little chap in a 
red cap was vainly trying to get into the 
room. 

Each time he was shoved back by 
crowd. 


After about three hours he managed to 


the 


break into the room and in excited French | 


and holding out the missing jewel case he 
said, “I am the taxi driver. The lady give 
me ‘this to hold and then does not come 
back, so when I see you leave, I follow 
you.” 

Husband and wife collapsed in each oth- 
er’s arms and—decided not to go to London 
until they could get all their possessions 
chained to them. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


Registered 


ER 














factory cost. 


A few — ad 
instruments are k 











= No obligation. 


On Trial 


NY instrument sent with complete 
musical outfit, for a week’s free 
trial at home. No obligation. Return it 
at our expense after trial if you wish. 
Outfit includes velvet lined case, self 
instructor, music and all accessories at 
A tremendous saving, 


Monthly Payments 

will pay. Wurlitzer 
nown all over the 
world —_ artistic quality. 
strument known, includin 
Victrolas included in this plan. 


Send for Catalog 


All instruments illustrated with price, 
easy terms and free trial blank. Catalog 





Every in- 
pianos and 








Send coupon now. 





120 W. 42nd St., 














2 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati New York §& 
H The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. "112 700 Jackson Bivd., Chicago; 250 Stockton St., San Francisco § 
2 Send me your new catalog illustrated in color with details of Wurlitzer Complete Outfits, free trial and easy payment offer. s 
: : 
DO cise cst ceiiscatnsadtaacbensensneucsseunenil DRG avon cccnseséeteudhassnssneesesebantaaeins 4 
a Musical instrument in which @ 
a { lam especially interested, 4 
cacao cee ie seria uae A tee ae ea ONES s9'scc0ketocsncon * o55eeamise seneeewnenee H 
DIF AM Sd ede You Needn't 
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Free Seah of 


DIAMOND 
BARGAINS 


Send for the most complete catalog of 
Diamonds and jewelry ever published 
showing exquisite 
gifts of every de- 
scription — every 
article a rare bar- 
gain 


Anything you se-¥ 
lect will be sent for 
IY REE examina- 
tion and approval. 
If satisfied, pay only 
1/5 purchase price — 
balance in 10 months. 
Send TODAY for 
catalog No. 422-L. 

















3 WEET Engagement 
tingset withperfectly 
cut, blue-white Dia- 
mond. 
Price $45 
Terms: $9 Down—$3.60 


Solitaires ‘vom $25 to $1000 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


I: W-SWEET INC. 


1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK: 





Restore your graying hair with oa % 
» Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer and no 
one will ever 
know. No 
streaks or 
freakish dis- 
coloration, noth- 
ing to wash or 
rub off. The re- 
stored color is 
even and per- 
fectly natural 
in all lights. 

Mail coupon 
today for free 
trial bottle and 
test on a single 
lock. Be sure 
to state exactly 
the color of 





bs your hair. En- 

close a lock if 

possible. Whe convinced by wonderful 
results, get a full-sized bottle at drug- 


gist or direct. 
segeeeeeeee se eeeseseseese 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1114 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn, 
Please send me your FREE trial bottle 
of Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 
storer. The natural color of my hair is 
jet black.... black ordark brown.... medium 
brown.... light brown, drab or auburn..... 








Name 





a Address 


Besse e ee eee eee ee eee ee eee 











. Big Band Catalog Sent FREE 


Anything you need for the band—~ 
single instrument or complete equipment. 
Used by Army and Navy. Send for big 
catalog, liberally illustrated, fully de- 
scriptive. Mention what 
instrument interests you. 
Sold by leading musi¢e 






FREE dealers everywhere, 
— LYON & HEALY | 
PAYMENTS 50-66A Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 








Bathe with Bathasweet. It a 
refreshes and invigorates. 


DoYouPerspire? 


nd us 4c for Testin, 
rg ed 
° Armpit Per: tion 
(An Antiseptic Liguid) Keeps thearmpits sweet and 
dry. Use it TWICE a week. No perspiration ruined 
dresses — No armpit odor—What a relief! 50c at 
| toilet and drug dealers or by mail direct 
| NONSPI —w 2641 Walnut nm Kansas — Mo. 











BATHASWEET 


TRADE MARK REG. 
It adds the final touch cf dainty luxuriousness to your bath — cools, 
Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


PERFUMES YOUR BATH-—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 


Three sizes, 25c, 50c, and $1. 


At drug and department stores. 


Send 10c for miniature can. 


' Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 








THE C. S. WELCH CO. 








Dept. P-P. 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Rate 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 











This Section Pays 
85% ot the advertisers 
# | using this section during 
the past year have re- | “4 
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FORMS FOR AUGUST ISSUE CLOSE JUNE TENTH 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 
















AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Office win- 
dows, Anyone can do it, Big demand. Liberal offer 
to general agents. Metallic Letter Co,, 431-K, No. 
Clark St., Chicago. 

PIN MONEY: GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR, 
Simple, pleasant, profit sharing plan. Write to The 
G. De Cor Company, Bancroft, lowa. 

LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS AGENTS; SELL 
advertised brand men’s shirts direct to wearer. No 








MOVING PICTURE MACHINES, FILMS AND 
equipments for Homes, Schools, Churches and Theatres. 
Dept. P, Monarch Theatre Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn. 





$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
Starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by government institutions. Cata- 
log free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton 
Ridg.. Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPTS—TYPING, ETC, 
































































grams on automobiles. Se convinced of this big money- 
maker by writing for free samples and particulars. 
Worcester Monogram Co., Worcester, 3 Mass, 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES, EVERY OWNER 
buys gold initials for his auto. You charge $1.50; 
make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write | for 
particulars and free samples. American Monogram 
Co., Dept. 169, Fast _ Orange, N.. 2, 

AGENTS —COST $5—Y YO R “PROF IT $89.50, TRANS- 
fer monograms on autos, trunks, bags, furniture, etc. 
No experience—no license. Write for free sample. 
Globe Monogram Co., Inc., Dept. P. P., 244 Market 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, FURNISHING 
everything; men and women, $30.00 to $100.00 weekly, 
operating our ‘‘New System Specialty Candy Factories’’ 
anywhere. Opportunity lifetime; valuable booklet free, 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 90, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 























HELP WANTED 


DETECTIVE AND FINGER PRINT EXPERTS OP- 
portunities, Particulars free, Arthur Wagner, 186 
East 79th, New York. 

AT ONCE—LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMONSTRATE 
and sell dealers: $49 to $75 per_ week ; railway fare 
paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr. 


WOMEN WANTED: BECOME COSTUME DESIGN- 
ers. $140 month. Learn while earning. Sample lesson 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. D 507, Rochester, | i) * 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. EXCELLENT 
opportunity, Experience unnecessary. Particulars free, 
Write. American Detective System, 1968 LDroadway, 
New York, 

WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing; 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Com- 
pany, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORK FOR YOUR GOVERNMENT. MEN—\WOMEN 
over 17. Steady. $92 to $192 month, Common edu- 
cation sufficient. List positions free. Write today— 
sure. Franklin Institute, Dept. D-136, Rochester, 
i. ae 


























AMBITIOUS MEN — WOMEN; $40.00, $150.00 
weekly. Become advertising writers, Students fre- 
quently earn $20.00, $40.00 weekly while learning. 
Prepare quickly home spare time. We assist you to 
position. Write Applied Arts Institute, Dept. 251, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 


WOMEN—GIRLS. BECOME MILLINERY DESIGN- 
ers. Earn $125 month. Sample lesson free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. D-805, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

TAILORING AGENTS WANTED: MAKE $50.00 TO 
$100.00 and more per week, selling our wonderful all 
wool one price line. Suits sell for $29.50. Non-higher. 
Retail stores ask at least $50.00 for the same quality. 
Also strong line of featherweight fabrics to sell at 
$16.75 per suit. You collect your profits at once. 
We ship C. O, D. to customer for balance. We 
furnish beautiful 6x9 swatch outfit and powerful co- 
overation. Hustlers write at once, Sales manager J. B. 
Simpson, Inc., Dept. A 88, 831 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Tilinois. 





capital or experience required. Free samples. Madi- PHOTOPLAYS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. l0c PAGE, 
son Mills, 505 Broadway, New York. Marjorie Jones, 1872 Ansel Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
AGENTS—$65-$100 WEEKLY PUTTING MONO- SCENARIOS—MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, SATISFAC- 


tion Guaranteed. 10e page, 


including carbon copy. 
Carl R, Payton, Atlanta, Ga. 





MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY TYPED 50c 
sand words, Carbons free, 
Box 540-E, Chicago, Illinois. 


THOU- 
DeLuxe Typing Service, 





WANT TO WRITE? LET WRITER OF WIDE 

experience aid you, Advice, Criticism, ete. Corre- 
spondence Welcomed. Author, Box 186, Mad. Sq. 
Sta., New York. 





MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY TYPED—NO EXTRA 
charge for carbons. Send Mss or write for terms. 
Edna Scolley, 204 Center Street, Little Rock, Ark. 

MANUSCRIPTS, PHOTOPLAYS TYVED, REVISED, 
Reasonable, Haworth Typing Service, 1237 Real Estate 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia. 








OLD COINS, METALS, ETC, 





CENTS WORTH DOLLARS. DO YOU KNOW 
that coin collectors pay up to $100.00 cash for certain 
old U. 8S. Cents? Ags well as high premiums for all 
rare coins. We buy all rare coins. Send 4c, yet 
large coin circular, It may mean much profit to you. 
Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MAIL OLD GOLD, UNUSED POSTAGE, WAR AND 
thrift stamps, Liberty Bonds, silver, platinum, dia- 
monds, jewelry, watches, false teeth, magneto points, 
etc., new or broken. Cash immediately. Held ten 
days, returned if unsatisfactory. Ohio Smelting Co., 
204 Lennox Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

FLYING EAGLE CENTS ARE NOW OUT OF CIR- 
culation, but you can get one now together with a 
50 page Illustrated Coin Catalog by mailing this slip 
and 10 cents with your name and address. This is 
“‘just to get acquainted.” Send now. B. Max Mehl, 
Numismatist, Mehl Bldg., Dept. P, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Largest Rare Coin Establishment in the United States. 


PATENTS 














PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 
and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch for opinion of its patentable nature, Highest 
References. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co,, 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


POEMS-VERSES 


$500.00 PRIZE CONTEST. IF YOU WRITE THE 
best third verse for our song “Empty Arms’’ you will 
receive $500.00. Send your name and we shall send 
you free the contest rules and words of this song. 
a A perce 245 West 47th St., Dept. 669-A, 
New York. 











PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
copy America’s leading magazine for writers of photo- 
plays, stories, poems. Instructive, helpful. Writer’s 
Digest, 611 Butler Building, Cincinnati. 


PHOTOS—PHOTOGRAPHY 
MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA. IN- 


formation for stamp. Lancaster, 409-A, Wright-Cal- 
lender Bldg., Los Angeles. 




















SOUVENIRS 


SOUVENIRS FOR MOVIE FANS, SCENES OF 
popular stars. Real film, 50 different $1.00. Samples 
l0c. Film Exchange, P-837 Bowery, Akron, Ohio. 





CALIFORNIA MOTION PICTURE STARS’ ORIGI- 
nal photos, size 8x10, 50c each, 3 for $l. 25; Postcards 
Stars or Bathing Beauties, 50c per doz. Se nd for free 
list. Homer B. Howry Company, 424 8S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, California, 




















DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE wane. PAID 
We willnot give you a sae d prise ifyow 

anewer this ad Nor « will we claim 
to make you rich ina week. But it 
you are anxious to develop your 























eo mm with a successful cartoonist, 
yeu can make money, send a copy 
of this picture, with 6¢ in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoonsand sample lesson 
plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans Schoo! of Cartooning] 
850 Leader Bidg., Cieveiand, O. 


Learn Advertising 
g $ 

40to 150 Yearning. Highest paid profession, 

tremendous demand, positions wait- 

ing. Write for handsome book of 

( S4 Sy particulars Applied Arts Institute, 

Dept. 218, Witherspoon Building, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


















You learn easily and quickly by mail 
in spare time at home. We assist you 
toearn $20 to $40 weekly while 
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By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher uired 
Self-Instraction Course for Advanced Pianists. arn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects Blue Harmony, 
Uriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick 5 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, see ass, 
Wicked Harmony, BlueObligatoand 247 other Subjects, 
including Ear Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz, 25,000 
words. A Postal brings our FREE Special Offer. 
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CLASSIFIED — ADVERTISING 


The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 62) 


GYPSY PASSION—Vitagraph 


LTHOUGH Louis Mercanton—proba- 
bly the best of the French producers— 
has avoided cheap hookum and a false 
punch, he has been unable to resist the temp- 
tation to make certain changes in a splendid 
and really famous story. Beauty of setting 
makes up, in part, for the lack of dramatic 
situation. The cheap, box office title was 
obviously made in America. 


ISLAND WIVES—Vitagraph 


HIS picture stands out for two reasons, 

despite an illogical and imagination- 
stretching story. The two reasons are the 
rather amazing lighting effects and the equal- 
ly amazing beauty of the star, Corinne Grif- 
fith. Tahiti and return, allowing a wide 
range of costumes and emotions. A tropical 
typhoon that is really terrifying. And titles, 
in the manner of Amy Lowell, that fail to 
register. Rather strong for childish minds. 


UP AND GOING—Fox 


OM MIX in the Canadian Northwest is 

a romantic and energetic figure. As 
usual he had many perils, saves the beautiful 
lady (played by Eva Novak) and fights his 
way clear of difficulty. Red-blooded stuff 
in large doses that will make the star even 
more popular. Take the children—especially 
if they happen to be boys—with you. 


THE MAN UNDER COVER— 


Universal 


HIS “crook” story is convincing—per- 

haps because L. V. Eytinge, the author, 
is serving a life sentence in prison. Further- 
more it is well cast, with Herbert Rawlinson 
(If only he could forget, once in a while, 
that he is an actor!) in the star role and 
Barbara Bedford as his leading lady. There 
are a few nice comfy thrills and the ending 
is quite satisfactory. For the family. 


THE FACE BETWEEN—Metro 


ERT LYTELL plays a double réle—that 

of a chicken-chasing old father and a 
noble young man who is always shouldering 
the other fellow’s guilt. Said young man is 
banished for the first few reels and haunted 
for the rest of them—for no fault of his 
own. The plot is illogical and Bert Lytell 
not too happily cast. Andre Tourneur and 
Sylvia Breamer are the ladies. 


MONEY TO BURN—Fox 


NLY the languorous beauty of Sylvia 

Breamer and the pep of William Russell 
save this picture from being a total loss. 
There are some interesting moments, but as 
a whole the story of a young man who 
throws away not only his own money but 
the money of his friends is pointless and tir- 
ing. That he gets the money back doesn’t 
seem to matter—much, 


BEAUTY'S WORTH— 
Cosmopolitan-Paramount 


ARION DAVIES—cast as a little Qua- 
ker maiden who blossoms out, via a 
charade, as a quite surprising beauty—is 
lovelier than ever. If there are weak places 
in her acting, one scarcely notices them be- 
cause of her blonde prettiness. The story is 


(Concluded on page 121) 
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Diamond’ 
CLUSTER RING 
ON. YOUR FINGER 


There is no red tape about this | pheno- 
menal offer and we are positive you 
will be entirely satisfied with this won- 
heentifel ri It’s true. a $1.00 bill will putthis 
beautiful ring on your finger. It has sev: 
perfect cut genuine diamonds. 


Compare this gem with al 1-2 
you will see that it et Fa $700 solitaire. ‘Lhe 
portocte cut, 7 sparkling, brilliant stones are set 

solid Blatioum not ¢ just Platinum Top which gives Vj 
it added beauty. Send us a — fll with your ¥ 
name and address and a will ‘ship this wonderful ¥ 


bargaio to you by return 


Wear it 
If not satisfied after 30 days, return and we will 
our money. Never in history has such a 


phenomenal offer been made, on convenient terms 
of $1. per week or $4. per month until $48.50 is 
paid. Try to buy this cluster for less than $85. You 
will agree we offer a real bargain. This is one of 
many bargains illustrated in our ah cata- 

logue. Rush your order today to Dept. AB50. 


Ofarailecweies woe aatenal 


37 MaidenLane N.Y. 


HAIR ON THE FACE 
DESTROYED 


WIZARD STICK actual-y removes all hairs and roots 





without pain or injury to the most sensitive skin. The 
most stubborn growths succumb to this treatment. Rapid, 
no odor, no electrolysis, no caustics. Praised and recom- 
mended as the only effectual method for satisfactor- 
ily destroying hair and root. We GUARANTEE 
RESULTS. Booklet FREE, 


LOURIM CO., Dept. P, Litchfield St., BAY CITY, MICH. 
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:we teach you 
me no matter 


Ye Stead 
m o canvassing or soliciti 
how, guarantee you steady work at 


where you live, and pay you cash each w 
Full particulars and Booklet free 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
210 Ryrie Building 


Toronto, Can. 


















Lack of High School trainin 
successful business career. 
complete High School aT cae 


f tudy by leadi rofessors—meets all 
requir ements for Zntrance to college and the lead- 
"oo what your business 

ne = — f- be, ee can’t 
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AIESC. ou the practical training you 
Batistacti ion mteed. Check 
rm mail Coupon for F Free Bulletin, 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 

Dept.H-A-71,Chicago 
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American School, Dept. H-A-71, Chicago, fl 

Explain how I can qualify for position : 

Lawyer 
~..... Mechanical Engineer 
eee Shop Superintendent 
«seee-Lsmployment Manager 
eevee team Engineer 
foreman’s Course 
eosved Sanitary Engineer 
..-Lelephone Engineer 
eccese Telegraph Engineer 
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The Shadow Stage 
(Concluded ) 


commonplace—but it is pretty, too, in a 
weak way. Forrest Stanley, June Elvidge, 
and Halam Cooley are in the cast. An ex- 
tremely family film. 


KISSES— Metro 


STORY almost as sweet, in spots, as 

the confection from which it takes its 
name. But the plot is entertaining, if not 
gripping, and all of the family can see it 
together. Alice Lake plays the part of Betty 
Ellen Estabrook, the heroine. And Harry 
Myers as the hero, makes one wish for an- 
other “Connecticut Yankee.” From Mark 
Twain to modern comedy is a long jump! 


THE SILENT VOW —Vitagraph 


NE of those vengeance-is-mine stories, 
carried through to the second genera- 
tion. Father and son played by William 
Duncan, who is equally impossible in both 


ations that could be crowded into six reels. 
A villain knocked out by a blow from a 
hammer held in the hero’s teeth—a beauti- 
fully humorous touch—and Edith Johnson 
as the heroine. 


ELOPE IF YOU MUST—Fox 


pe See PERCY being hard-boiled (much 
snapping of fingers and many exclama- 
tions of “Hot Dawg”!) and a tangled plot 
that might be rather merry if it did not 
drag so in spots. All about a father and 
mother who don’t agree on the subject of 
the man that their daughter must marry and 
a blonde nuisance—Eileen—who fixes things 
in six long reels, Send the children. 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 90) 


M. A. F., San Juan, Porto Rico.—Spe- 
cial productions are usually exhibited first 
in New York City, but not invariably. 
Sometimes they have “first runs” in Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and other large cities. 
However, it depends upon the theater con- 
ditions, and upon the producers. Of late, 
Broadway theaters have been pleased for 
special showings of the bigger pictures; but 
this is in my opinion just a phase which 
will pass. Pictures in picture theaters—such 
as the Capitol, the Rivoli and Rialto in 
New York; and the Chicago and the Riviera 
in Chicago. 





E. M. L.—And now you call me “The Un- 
known.” Evidently I could go in vaudeville 
and share honors with the artistic act known 
as “Sawing a Woman in Half.” Con- 
stance Talmadge is getting a divorce from 
John Pialoglo. Valentino is Italian—born 
in Castallaneta, I hope you know how to 
pronounce that; I don’t. The date was 
May 6, 1895, but it’s too late to send Rudie 
a birthday card this year at least. 





Mina Mae.—And then again—Well, Mina, 
I wish you success as a film actress. Why 
don’t you send in your picture as an entrant 
in our New Faces Contest? It offers a 
splendid opportunity if you are really sin- 
cerely ambitious to work hard to be a 
player. It’s mostly work, you know. Agnes 
Ayres was married, but she is now divorced. 











$95, an Hour! 


“Every hour I spenton my I. C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!”’ 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when youcan easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Putit up to us to 
prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 6463- SCRANTON, PA. 
Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
ualify for the position, or in the subject before which 
have marked an X in the list below:— 


ELEC. ENGINEER BUSINESS MANAG’M’? 


H Hietrc Lighting & Bys. SALESMANSHIP 

Electric Wiring ADVERTISING 

Telegraph Engineer Railroad oe 
Telephone Work ILLUSTRATING 
MECHANICAL ENGR. Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
Mechanical Draftsman Cartooning 


Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
[J Gas Engine Operating 
(J CIVIL ENGINEER 
CL) Surveying and Mapping 
LL] MINE FOR’N or ENGR. 
LJ STATIONARY ENGR. 
(J Marine Engineer 


Private Secretary 
Seetnens Leeecrospendent 
BOOKKEEPER 
aa & Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 


ARCHITECT GOCD ENGLISH 
Contractor and — A Com. School Subjects 
Architectural Drafts: CIVIL SERVICE 


Concrete <5 -= 


Railway ay Clerk 
Serta Engin ILES 


AUTOMOB 


C) MBING & HEAT’G Mathematics 

(J Sheet Metal Worker Navigation OBpanish 
Text. Overseer or Supt. Agriculture | > Bankin . 
CHEMIST Poultry 
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An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 





(Continued on page 122) 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


The R, L, Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 











Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 


FAT REDUCER 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Will show reduction taking 
place in 11 days, or money 

Results come usually in 
refunded. three or four days, but if 
you do not see positive reduction taking 
place in 11 days (the full trial period), return 
the Reducer at once, together with the in- 


struction book that accompanied it, and 
your $5 will be refunded, Dr. Lawton, shown in 
picture, reduced from 211 to 152 poundsin a very 
short time. The Reducer is not electrical; made 
of soft rubber, and weighs but a few ounces. 
Whether you are 10 or 100 pounds overweight, 
you can reduce any part you wish, quickly, safely 
and permanently, by using Reducer a few 
minutes, night and morning. By a gentle manip- 
ulation, the Reducer breaks down and disipte- 
grates fatty tissue which becomes waste matter 
and is carried out of the system through the 
organs of elimination; thereby the blood circula- 
tion is improved. For years, Dr. Lawton’s Fat 
Reducer has been successfully sold and is used by 
thousands. It is ENDORSED BY PHYSI- 
CIANS, and its use requires no dieting, starving, 


medicines or exercise. Sold generally by drug- 
gists everywhere, or will be sent direct to your 
home, in plain wrapper, upon receipt of $5 plus 
20c to cover cost of Parcel Post and Insurance 
($5.20 in all.) Send for your + r ducer today. 
Remember, tt is guaranteed. Or if you prefer, 
send for free booklet. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 W. 70th St. Dept. 78 New York 


~ Wash Away Hair 
with El-Rado 


You will like El-Rado. You 
will be surprised with what ease 
it removes undesirable hair from 
the arms, limbs and underarms. 
El-Rado is @ delightful liquid 
ready for instant use. It is abso- 
lutely harmless. 











Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money 
Refunded. Two sizes: 60c and 
$1.00 at drug and toilet goods depts. 
If your dealer is out of El-Rado 
send your order for $1.00 size tous 
with stamps or money order. We 
will forward El-Rado by return 
mail, 
PILGRIM MFG. CO. 

Dept. 1256, Newburgh, New York 


- SELL U 











UR SoARETIME > 


We will train you to write show cards. No 


canvassing or soliciting; we supply you 
with work; distance no objec *t; you can earn 


from $15 to $50 a week. Wilson Methods,Ltd. 
Dept. R, 64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada 


Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


Women—Girls—15 or over, can easily learn 

Dress and Costume De: ening. during their 

" spare moments. IN TEN WI 

Hy, % ¥; Dress ane Costume eae 
: : ers Frequently Earn 

f Jp 4 FRANKLIN 


$45 to $100 a Week / msTITuTE 


Many Start Partors in 
Their nm Homes 
Every woman who now 









S.—— ee 


{/ Coupon 
mail to 


N.Y. 
lf Kindly send me 
x, -—¥ of lessons 


does plain sewing should / tume Des! ng as 
take up Designing. ey ® 10 weeks’ 

pancecown Send Coupon / ». 
Bhop Price $75.00 a fe res Coane 


Costto make 25.25 


Course saves $49.75 diately / Address............ 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 121) 


FioreNcE B., PHILADELPHIA—You wish 
to know the names of the principal nuts 
who participated in “The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari?” You mean the real names of 
those who played nuts in that picture? 
Here they are: Dr. Caligari....Werner 
Kraus; Cesare....Conrad Veidt; Francis 
....Fritz Feher; Jane....Lil Dagover; 
Alan....H. Van Twardowski. I dare you 
to pronounce that last one, Florence. 


Boston Bivues.—I didn’t know they had 
blues in Boston—not the jazz kind, any- 
way. Books and beans, maybe, but not, 
surely, blues. Norma Talmadge has dark 
hair and eyes. She is two inches over five 
feet and weighs 110. She’s Mrs. Joseph 
Schenck in private life. She was not mar- 
ried before. Natalie is Mrs. Buster Keaton 
now. 


Grace M., Str. Lovis—I have no record 
of a Dorothy Wilkinson. But if she has 
only been appearing in pictures a_ short 
time, it may be that she is not yet suffi- 
ciently known to have filled out a biog- 
raphy blank. Gloria Swanson is about 
twenty-five or twenty-six or twenty-seven, 
I should say. (I don’t know what Gloria 
will say.) 


PRUDENCE, Keyser, West, Va.—Bet they 
changed the spelling of your town during 
the war. Thomas Meighan is thirty-four. 
He is married to Frances Ring, former 
stage star. They have no children. Tom’s 
newest picture is “The Bachelor Daddy.” 


C. R—I think Theda Bara is going to 
return to pictures soon, at least there’s a 
report that she is. Her husband, Charles 
Brabin, is a director, you know, and he 
will handle the megaphone for her future 
productions. The Bara-Brabins have been 
personally appearing for Marcus Loew. 
Their picture is in Plays and Players in this 
issue of the Magazine. 


Atma.—Where do you live? I always 
ignore letters which neglect to give ad- 
dresses, but your omission seemed to be un- 
intentional; so, unless you are very very 
clever, Alma, I forgive you, providing you 
remember next time. I never heard that 
Pearl White’s real name was Victoria Evans. 
If it is, I can’t see why she'd change it to 
Pearl White. I hear it is rumored that 
Pearl’s name may be changed to the 
Duchesse de Vallombrosa. Read about it 
in Mr. Cal York’s columns this month. 
Mr. York has got me beat. I don’t see how 
he does it. I thought I was pretty good, 
but I can’t possibly keep up with rumors. 
Facts are as far as I go. 


Lima Beene.—I am envious. I wish I 
were as clever as you. You should be 
writing vaudeville sketches. Kathlyn Wil- 
liams is Mrs. Charles Eyton in private life. 
She is not seen regularly in pictures now, 
but once in a while comes back to take a 
part which particularly appeals to her. 
She’s a fine actress; remember her in “The 
Adventures of Kathlyn’? 


EizaBETH.—Pauline Frederick is married 
to Dr. Rutherford. She has left the screen 
to return to the stage for A. H. Woods. 
The London stage will claim her first, and 
after that she will return to this country 
to appear on Broadway. She received one 
of the highest salaries ever paid a film 
star—$7,500 a week. I think I could man- 
age on that. (Concluded on page 123) 
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Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 


that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 


$500.00 


‘*SEMPTY ARMS’’ 
Prize Contest 


The Lester Park - Edward Whiteside photoplay. 
“Empty Arms,” inspired the song “ Empty Arms.” A 
third verse is wanted, and tothe writer of the best one 
submitted a prize of $500 cash will be paid. 

This contest is open to everybody. You simply write 
the words for a third verse— it is not necessary that you 
see the photoplay before doing so. Send your name and 
address on a postal card or sheet of paper and we shall 
send you a copy of the words of the song, the rules of the 
contest and a short synopsis of this photoplay. It will 
cost you nothing to enter the contest. 


Write postal or letter today to 


“EMPTY ARMS” CONTEST EDITOR 
WORLD M. P. CORPORATION 
245 W. 47th Street, Dept. 698B, New York, N. Y. 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 
































YOU can make $15 to $60 weekly i in your spare 


time writing show cards. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We instruct you by our new simple 
Directograph system, pay you cash each week 
and guarantee you stead dy eens Write for full 
particulars and free boo 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW “CARD SERVICE 
65 Colborne Building Toronto, 


HOw TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL - 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 
An interesting illustrated book- 
let (free) on choosing a voca- 
tion, the exceptional opportu- 
nities Photography offers you 
and how to avail yourself of these advantages 
MOTION PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 


Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equip: 
ment. Day or Evening Classes. Easy terms. Ask for Catalog No. 3 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave, 505 State St. 


























BLAC 


La 


Face Powper 
The charm of Lablache becomes more ap- 


HE 





parent by constant use. For fifty years a 
favorite —- making new friends — clinging to all. 
So natural—it becomes, delights, and 

protects the complexion. 
Fashion's favorite, because 
pure, safe, economical, 
elusively fragrant. 
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Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 

gerous. Flesh White, 

Pink or Cream, 50c. 

a »ox of druggists or 


by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 


for a sample boz. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 57 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 




















What $2.50 
Will Bring You 


More than athousand pictures 
of photoplayers and illustra- 
tions of their workand pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles about 
the people you see on the screen. 





| Splendidly written short stories, 
| some of which you will see acted 
at your moving picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but the 
truth, about motion pictures, 
the stars, and the industry. 


You have read this issue of 
Photoplay so there is no necessity 
1 — for telling you that it is one of the 
most superbly illustrated, the best 
written and mostattractively printed 
magazines published today—and 
alone in its field of motion pictures. 


YearlySubscription,U.S. $2.50 
Canada $3.00 Foreign, 3.50 


Send money order or check 
with name and address to | 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. A-6, 350 N. Clark St., CHICAGO | 























‘Secrets of Beauty 


Parlors Revealed 





Formerly Closely Guarded Secrets, Now Yours 
We make you expert in all branches, such as muscle strap, 
mud pack, dyeing, marcel, skin work, manicuring, etc. 
Earn $40 to $75 a week. No experience necessary. Study at 
home in spare time. Earn while you learn. Authorized 
diploma. Money-back guarantee. Get FREE book. Oriental 
System of Beauty Culture, Dept.26, 1000 Diversey Blvd, Chicago 





DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Assioness Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it foryou. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.’ n- 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 223, 70 Sth Avenue New York City 








} “BOW LEGS and KNOCK- 
KNEES’? UNSIGHTLY 


Send for Booklet showing photos of men with 
and without THE PERFECT LEG FORMS. 


PERFECT SALES CO., Dept. 54 § 
140 N. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. © 








| old man. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Concluded from page 122) 





Jinx.—I have indeed heard of Paterson, | 
N. J. I have even been there. But I 
never heard of a Bert Rooney. There's a | 
Pat Rooney on the stage, in musical comedy 
and vod-vil. Won't he suffice ? 


Tue Bat.—Thanks for the beautiful card. 
It is a work of art and [ shall keep it. 
Why don’t you write to me any more? 
Always took great pleasure in your letters, 
The old latchstring is out for 
you, and you may even sit in my swivel 
chair if you'll come soon. I might, too, 
go so far as to let you borrow my ivory- 
headed cane, which a kind gentleman sent 
me—providing you return it promptly. 





Laira, WasHincton, D. C—I'm sure I 
don’t know where you received the impres- 
sion that I have large ears. It is errone- 
ous, I assure you. My ears are respectably 
shaped and fairly- sized; but they do not 
even remotely resemble an elephant’s. I re- 
sent your insinuation, also, that my desk is 
piled with unanswered mail. Couldn’t that 
mail you have drawn in your picture of me 
be answered mail, that I have retained to 
read again? Of course it could. But 
(softening) but bless your heart, child, I 
suppose I should be flattered that you con- 
sidered me a worthy subject for your sketch, 
and all the above is merely mentioned in a 
spirit of good, clean fun. 





Avice MacDoweELt.—Many thanks for re- 
membering me. I appreciate the fact that 
I have a good friend in you, and I hope 
I can keep your esteem. Write any time, 
whether you have any questions or not. 
And drop in to see me if you’re ever in the 
neighborhood. I haven’t so many grand- 
mothers as grand-daughters among my cor- 
respondents, 


Joun F. C., Portranp, Orecon.—Your 
letter made me take my glasses off to wipe 
away the moisture. I can’t tell you how 
good you made me feel. You say you 
would rather write my answers than have 
Charlie’s funny feet. No, you wouldn't. 
Compared with Charlie, I am a dollar-a- 
year-man. I am, however, content if I 
have made you laugh a little. Many, many 
thanks. 


E. K., New York City.— Lillian Gish 
may be addressed at the D. W. Griffith 
studios. Her apartment is on Park Avenue, 
where she lives with her mother. She is a 
very charming and sincere young lady, and 
would I am sure appreciate your poem 











How to Photograph 
100 Per Cent Better 


In the July issue a well known 
picture star reveals the secrets of 
make up, to be used in having 
regular photographs taken. 


It shows in a remarkable man- 
ner how to bring out your eyes, 
hair and complexion to the best 
possible advantage and how to 
overcome irregularity of features. 

These instructions can be fol- 
lowed by anyone. 























Madame Berthe’s. Sem Superfluous 
Massage and Cleansing Hair and Roots 


ream, cannot pro- 
mote hair growt And now, never a care for 
bothersomesuperfluoushair. 
She has learned to definitely 
free herself of it with the 
roots — 2 secret for which 
thousands of women still 
yearn. Ifyou bave used de- 
pilatories, electrolysis or the 
razor, which leave the roots 
to thrive and often cause 
the hair to grow faster and 
coarser, you will immedi- 
ately appreciate this supe- 
rior remedy. 
ZIP gently lifts out the 
roots with the hairs, and 
thus destroys the growth 
without electricity. 


Not only removes hair, but 
checks its future growth. 


Rapid, simple to use, fra- 
grant, safe and painless, it 
leaves the skin sort and 
smooth. Guaranteed not 
to harm ever the most 
delicate skin. 

Women everywhere are dis- 
carding the old dangerous 
methods for ZIP. Avoid 
imitations. 

Which of the three types 
of superfluous hair have 
you? Write for FREE 
BOOK, ‘Beauty's Greatest 
Secret”’ which tells you, or 
eall at my salon to have 
FREE DEM- 

ONSTRA- 
TION. 


or by Mail 


Antiseptic Tale 
Delightfullyfragrant 
25c¢ 


Antiseptic Solution 


Bppolliens Balm 
For the hands and 
Jace, softens the skin. 
Excellentfor sunburn 
and as a base for 
powder - - - 
Lash-Life 
Cleanses lashes and 
makes them long and 
lustrous - - - 50c 





The Ideal Liquid 


Deodorant 
Harmless, cannot irri- 
tate, contains no stain- 
ing artincial colors. At- 
tractive bottle . . 50c 


At All Good Stores 









Specialist with 


sen JORDERD 




















$10 to $20 « a + y Profit 
from New Gum Vender 





Pays Rent for Store Owner ¢ 


Install one in your 
store or any public 
place and get this 
easy profit. Requires 
noattention. Always 
works. Machine’s 
profits pay the rent. 
Write us about re- 
built penny and nickel 
machines. Finished 
like new. In excellent 
running order. Pay 
their cost in 10 days. 
Write or wire today for 
full particulars. $25 down 

yment Balance C,. O. D. 

ints $30 per case — 2000 
5c packages. 


Silver King Bavetiy Co., 300 Will'ams Bidg., 





& oy Pay 





invianerolis, Ind. 
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| 40 .000 Opportunities i in Hotels 
a) 








Nation-wide demand for men and women— 
Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Restaurants Past 
experience unnecessary. We train you by mail 
and help you get a position. Big pay—fine 
living—quick advancement—our methods en- 
dorsed by neaes.. hotels everywhere. Write 
for Free B “Your Big Opportunity.” 


Lewisllctel Training School 
4 = as Room 812 Washington, D. C. 
ee a ee 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


0A complexion as fatr 
as the roses in June 
can so easily be yours 


O you know how truly beautiful your com- 

plexion can be? Do you appreciate what 
delicate freshness, what fineness of texture you 
can gain for your skin? And with how little 
effort? 

You can attain a complexion as fresh and 
radiant as the roses in June. You can achieve 
the dainty bloom of a clear, wholesome skin, 
just as thousands of attractive women have, if 
you begin at once the daily use of Ingram’s: 
Milkweed Cream. 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will find, is 
more than a face cream. It has an exclusive 
therapeutic property that serves to “‘tone-up” 
—revitalize—the sluggish tissues of the skin. 
Applied regularly, it heals and nourishes the 
skin cells, soothes away redness and roughness, 
banishes slight imperfections. Used faithfully, 
it will help you to gain and retain a complexion 
that is genuinely beautiful. 


Read the booklet of health hints 


Wrapped around your jar of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream you will find a booklet of Health 


Posed by Corinne Griffith in “‘ The Climbers,’’ a Vitagraph motion 
picture. Miss Griffith is one of many attractive women “‘in pictures”’ 
who use and endorse Ingram’s Milkweed Cream for promoting 
beauty of complexion. 


Hints. This booklet tells you the most effective 
way in which to use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
—tells you how to use it in treating the common 
troubles of the skin. Read this booklet care- 
fully. It Has been prepared by specialists to 
insure that you get from Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream the fullest possible benefit. 

Go to your druggist today and purchase a jar 
of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty-cent 


“Just to show a proper glow” 
use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on 
the cheeks. A safe preparation for 
delicately emphasizing the natural 
color. The coloring matter is not 
absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three 
perfect shades — Light, Medium 
and Dark — 50c. 


Ingram'’s 
véola, 


FACE POWDER 


A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it 
stays on. Furthermore, a powder 
of unexcelled delicacy of texture 
and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints — White, Pink, Flesh, Bru- 
nette — 50c. 


or one-dollar size. Begin at once to gain a new 
charm of complexion. It will mean so much to ; 
you. Send a dime for Ingram’s Beauty Purse — an attractive, new 


souvenir packet of the exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. Mail the 
gains 


coupon below with a silver dime and receive this dainty Beauty 


Purse for your hand bag. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
102 Tenth Street Detroit, Michigan 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, 
Windsor, Ontario. Australian residents address T. W. 
Cotton Pty., Ltd., 383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 
New Zealand residents address Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 
33 Ghuznee Street, Wellington, Cuban residents ad- 
dress Espino & Co., Zulueta 36%, Havana. 





Frederick F. Ingram Co., 102 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find one dime, in return for which please 

send me Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing i own powder pad, 

sample packets of Ingram’s Velveola Souver alla Powder, Ingram’s 

Rouge and Zodenta Tooth Powder, a sample- ‘of Ingram’s Milkweed 

Cream,and, for the gentleman of the house,a sample 

tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 


‘Thére is 
Beauty 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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y OLEPROOF is the hosiery of lustrous beauty and fine texture that wears so 

H well. It is not surprising, therefore, that it is selected by many people who 
can afford to pay far more for their hose, but who prefer the Holeproof combina- 
tion of style and serviceability at such reasonable prices. 


Obtainable in Pure Silk, Silk Faced, and Lusterized Lisle styles for men, women and children in the 
season's popular colors. If your dealer cannot supply you, write for price list and illustrated booklet. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Gy Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario © H. H. Co. if 
































